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, te  NOSENKO'S KGB CAREER 
A Introduction 


During his 11 or 12 years' service in the KGS Second Chief 
Directorate, NOSENKO said, he rose from case officer ty deputy 
chief of a department and from lieutenant to lieutenant colonel 
(or, as he has stated more recently, only to the rank of captain). 
An English speaker, he had specialized. in operations against 
American targets in the USSR as he steadily advanced to higher 
positions in the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Department 
(from entry on duty with the KGB in 1952 or 1953 until 1955, 
and from January 1960 to January 1961) and in the Tourist Depart- : 
ment (from June 1955 to January 1960, and from January 1962 until 
the defection). His duties took him to England in 1957 and 1958, 

Cuba in 1960, and Bulgaria in 1961 as well as to Switzerland in: 
1962 and 1964; also, NOSENKO made numerous trips within the USSR 
in connection with operations, inspections, διὰ conferences, 
Commendations, twice accompanied by bonuses, were awardad to him 
by the KGB Chairman in 1956, 1959, and 1961 and by the head of 
the Second Chief Directorate in 1957 and 1958: he was Gne of 

70 Second Chief Diracterate officers awarded the Order of the 
‘Rea Star in 1962; and in the same year he received a majal for 
completing ten years of “irreproachable service, "* Thus, 
according to NOSENKO, his defection ended a promising career 
marked by promotions, responsible positions, extensive travel, 
and many honors. 


NOSENXO has discussed a large number of KGB operations, in- 
cluding some in which he had a personal role, either as 8 par- 
ticipant or as a supervisor, and others conducted by other KGB 
personnel in the First and Second Chief Directorate about which 
he learned through his professional and personal contacts,. iJ 
Those in which he played a personal role are covered in this 
part of the paper. All are included in Part VI, The text of 
the paper distinguishes the information from collateral] sources 
and investigations from the details which NOSENKO has provided 
on the same topics. ; 


ee 
* NOSENKO has admitted recently, however, 
any awards at all in the KGB. 


B. Entry into the KGB 


NOSENKO has provided a wide range of dates for his entry 
on duty with the KGB and has offered disparate descriptions of 
the circumstances and procedures involved in his becoming ἃ 
KGB staff officer. His statements on these two topics are 
presented under separate headings below. ; 


1. - Date of Ertry 


A range of dates between early 1952 and 2 April 1953 has 
been given by NOSENKO as the time when he entered on duty with 
the KGB, byt he has been most consistent in placing his entry 
in the month of March 1953. in summary, he has said the 
beginning of 1952 (statement of 31 January 1964), May 1952 with 
no day (statement of February 1964), 5 or 7 September 1952 
(statement of 6 April 1964)..March 1953 with no day (statements 
of 9 June 1962, 24 April 1966 and. 27 October 1966), 12 or 15 or 
17 March 1953 (statement of 8 April 1964), 13 or 15 March 1953 
(statement'of 26 July 1965), and 2 Aprii 1953 (statement of 
-17 April 1966), When iast questioned about this subject, on 
27 October 1966, NOSENKO acknowledged that he had lied when he 
had earlier reported his entry as occurring in 1952. His state- 
ments about the entry date are arranged in chronological order 
below. 


9 June 1962 (first CIA meeting with NOSENKO): “in the 
beginning of 1953 I came to Moscow /fFrom duty with the GRU in 
Primorsk/. This was 1953, in the beginning. in January. Well, 
I came on leave to Moscow. I was staying at my father's dacha 
there... I was then in the Navy GRU. So I came to Moscow on 
leave and, while I was home_near Moscow at my father’s dacha, 
@General Bogdan Zakharovich/ KOBULOV** dropped in on us. A con- 
versation Simply began. He said: ‘What are you doing?' ἋΣ said: 
‘I'm working in GRU. I worked in the Far East and now I'm work- 
ing in the Baltic. I came here on leave.’ KOBULOV said: ‘How 
do you like the work?’ I replied: ‘Well, speaking honestly, I 
don't like the work.' ‘Well,' he said, ‘You better come to work 
with us. Where do you want to co? Into intelligence or counter- 
intelligence?'... I did not want to go into intelligence. I 


* Several of NOSENKO's remarks about his date of entry into 
the KGB were made during CIA questioning abour how and 
when he first learned of the KGB agent “ANDREY"; the lead - 
to "ANDREY" was one of the two pieces of information which 
NOSENKO offered to sell when he approached CIA in 1962 
(see Part II.B.); the “ANDREY- case is discussed at 
greater length in Part VI.D.3.b. 


Other sources have reported that KOBULOV was expelled. 
from the State Security apparatus in 1946 and that he did 
not return to a position of authority until a few days 

. after Lavrentiy BERIYA became MGB-MVD. Minister on 9 or 

10 March 1953. As of 1952, KOBULOV was working in East 

- Germany for both Wismut A.G., a uranium ore-mining con- 

. ¢ern, and for the Soviet .contingent to the Allied Control 

. Commission. KOBULOV was arrested at the same time as... | 

. BERIYA, along with others in the KGB. See Part V.B.2. Ὁ 
τὸς further references to KOBULOV.. . - a0 ἃ πότον 
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+ gonsider that only people who have seven, even ten years' ex- 


“STALIN died on 5 March 1953. 


perience in counterintelligence work should be sent co intelli- 
gence. After this, let them go into positive intelligence. 
Then they know how counterintelligence operates... Well, when 
KOBULOV asked me where I wanted to work, I answered: ‘It is 
better, of course, to go into counterintelligence.' ‘Well,' he 
said, ‘Good. Look, drop in to see me for a minute sometime.’ 
This was simple conversation. Nothing official... A week later 
I got ἃ telephone call. They were calling from Personnel and 
told me to stop by. I went. ‘Come into this room,' /they told 
me/, ‘it's not necessary to fill out a questionnaire (anketa). 
We have already obtained your personal fiie from the GRU. Go 
directly to the central entrance, A pass has already been 
-issued for you; the pass is already there. Go to the Secre- 
tariat of Bogdan Zakharovich KOHULCV.' Well, I went. KOBULOV 
had been summoned somewhere high up in the government, and his 
assistant received me. 'How_about working in the American De- 
partment?' he /the assistant/ asked. ‘Well. good. Go there 
right.now.! Well, I wert to the Second Directorate... His 
ZKOBULOV's/ assistant sent me directly to the Second Directo- 
rate, the American Department, the First Section, working with 


American correspondents...in '53, in March, in March '53, STALIN 


had just died."* 
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*. the KGB Second Chief Directorate "in something like 1952," 
 “HOSENKO said, “exactly just about the time when I came from 
“« the GRU to the KGB. He was already gone by that time."* | 


: 87. 
“32. January 1964: Yuriy Ivanovich GUK was reassigned from | 


February 1964: After his defection on 4 February 1964, | 
‘NOSENKO prepared an official statement about his biography. _ re Me 4 
He said that he had entered the KGB in 1952, and he shifted ᾿ a 
‘the dates of most of the events during the. 1945-1955 periog one | : ΝΠ .ᾳ 
year backwards from the version given in 1962. This was dis- _ mee 
cussed with NOSENKO, and. he repeated the new dates; he then Ξ ee 
studied and approved an official statement on nis biography Ἴ 
(for the Intelligence Community) which contained the new dates, 
including his claim that he entered on duty with the KGB in 
about May 1952. ᾿ ᾿ i 


6 April 1964: Confronted with the above inconsistencies, 
NOSENKO said that he returned to Moscow in August 1952 and during 
the same month had a conversation with KGB persornel about getting 
a job. The interview continued with the following dialogue: 


Question: You came (to Moscow) in January? 


NOSENKO: No, it wasn't January, it was the second part of 
1952. Yes, before that I was in the GRU... 
Maybe - if I tell you 7 - 7 September - maybe 
it was 5, I don't know. ᾿ 


Question: ...What date did you enter on duty with KGB? 
NOSENKO: I don'*+ remember. ey 
Question: Early September 1952? 


NOSENKO: Early September 1952, yes... I came and the 
first few days was sitting in a room with 
KUTYREV, RAKOVSKIY, and GROBOV, in Room 615. / 
Yes, it was 7 September when I had joined... ἢ 
7 or 5... And so the first few weeks I had been . 
reading cases, studying forms; I worked like SBA 
that (during) December, January, February... 
No, it was March, yes, after STALIN's death, 
after the reorganization. And at the end of 


March I was transferred to the attaches cases...** 


_* This would place the entry date some time at the beginning oe: 
of 1952, for the KGB defector GOLITSYN has reported that wea og 
GUK was transferred from the Second Chief Directorate in 
January 1952. 


ae NOSENKO later settled on June or July 1954 as the time of, . 
τ this transfer. Part V.C. covers the period when, according 
-to NOSENKO, he was engaged in operations against the U.S. 
military attaches in Moscow. ues te 
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εὐ g april 1964: The interrogator pointed out to KOSENKO that ἊΝ 
he had on different occasions dated his entry into the KGB as . “-- 
“January 1952, March 1953, and in September 1952. The questioning a 


continued: eo - 
Question: Which is the truth? os.” tgs 


| 
NOSENKO: After the death of STALIN, in_March 1953. Why : ἱ 
did I say it /the other dates/? You see, Στ ΤΕΣ 
finished the Institute in 1949... Then I defended Le. 
my diploma, and then came the State exams. I. ᾿ 
passed all.the exams except one - "Foundations of f 
Marxism-Leninism? the philosophy. And I had to 
take all the examinations over again. All of ae 
them. -I took four, passed three, flunked one. Ἷ 
Just the same, all four had to be taken over | 
again. For that reason 1 graduated, cr I received : 
the diploma from the Institute in 1950, although 
officially I graduated in 1949. This is an un- 
pleasant ching and I did not want to mention it. 
And right after that I was sent to the GRU.* The 
rest is just as I told you, word-for-word. This 
was the only thing. And then, after I said it, 
I did not want to correct it. To twist around : ἡ 
again. And the mistake I made was about my work : ᾿ 
in the KGB, It was not 1952, of course, but . : 
1953... It was 12 or 17 or 15 March. KOBULOV i 
accepted me right away. STALIN was still not : 
dead and I was already accepted. March 1953, 
about the 15th, about 15 March 1953. 
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26 July 1965: “At the end of 1952 I came to Moscow from 
Sovetsk in Primorskiy Kray; near Baltiysk. I had worked in the 
Naval Intelligence Point (MRP) there. My aim in coming to 
Moscow was to get out of this work in the MRP. I couldn't : 
stand that work. I couldn't stand that work... I arrived in ; 
᾿ Moscow at the end of 1952, December... I don't remember exactly 
, the date of the order appointing me an officer in the KGB, It 
was 13 or 15 March 1953.” : 
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: 17 April 1966 (letter to CIA case officer): “From August ' 
1952 until 1953 I worked at the Intelligence Point of the Naval 
_ Intelligence cf the 4th Fleet in, Sovetsk, where I received the 
rank of lieutenant of the Administrative Service. From 2 April 
1953 until 4 February 1964 I worked in the Second Chief Direc- 


torate of the MGB-KGB," 


ΡΤ ΟΝ 


: ἢ 24 April 1966 (signed autobiographical statement): "In 

᾿ . the middle of March /1953/ KOBULOV's assistant, Colonel 

δι εὐ  SAVITSKIY called me at home and told me to come to see KOBU- ὃν». ἧς 
-- LOV... I worked in the First Section, First /American/ Depart- 

ment from the middle of March 1953 until July 1955." 
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Ὥς a ο΄ 27 October 1966: NOSENKO reaffirmed that he entered the . 
i422 .. KGB in mid-March 1953. He said that he had lied when he earlier. 
fe ὦ said that he had joined the KGB in 1952, and that he knew he was ; 
τον lying at the times he made these statements. Asked why he had re 
- lied, he replied: “There was no sense." NOSENKO then went on : 
_to explain that because he was only an average student and 


because he was a heavy drinker, he had been found unsuitable 


‘TBince April 1966) NOSENKO has said he joined the GRU in 
_ 1951, 8 year later. : ἔ ant τ 
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. See Part V.B.1. for further references to KOBULOV. .. 


by the KGB entry commission when he first applied in 1950. 
Therefore, NOSENKO continued, he hed been trying to conceal 
this fact from CIA by moving events back a year, for he thought 
CIA would not have believed him if he reportea that he was 
first rejected by the KGB and was later accepted. : 


2. Circumstances and Procedures of Entry. 


Although NOSENKO has consistently associated his entry into 
the KGB with his discussions with General KOBULOV,* he has been 
inconsistent concerning the content of their conversation, when 
it occurred, its relationship in time to other events (see 
Part IV.8.)}, and where it took place, at his father's dacha or 
at KOBULOV's dacha. Also, wherees NOSENKO said in 1962 that 
there were virtually no administrative formalities prerequisite 
to his entry, he recalled in 1964 tnat he had had conversations 
with various KGB personnel officers and (at home) had completed 
a KGB questionnaire and a biographic form. NOSENKO was question- 
ed at length on these points during 1964 and 1965. As a resvlt, 
he provided lengthy descriptions of his various interviews at | 
KGB Headquarters and of the questionnaire and other documents he 
completed. In April 1966, however, NOSENKO reverted to his 
original statement of 1962: There were no interviews with KGB 
personnel officers, and he implied that he had filled out no 
official forms. His various statements are presented in chrono- 
logical order below. 


9 June 1962: "“KOBULOV was at our dacha. Well, he is a great 
friend of my father. He was First Deputy to BERIYA, and my 
father was Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry... ἃ conversa- 
tion simply began. He said: ‘What are you doing?’ I said: ‘I'm 
working in GRU. I worked in the Far East and now I'm working 
on the Baltic. I came here on leave.' KOBULOV said: ‘How do 
you like the work?' I replied: ‘Well, speaking honestly, I 
don't like the work.' ‘Well,' he said, ‘You better come to work 
with us. Where do you want to go? Into intelligence or counter- 
intelligence?'... I did not want to go into intelligence. I 
consider that only people who have seven, even ten years’ ex-. 
perience in counterintelligence work should be sent to intelli- 
gence. After this, let them go into positive intelligence. Then 
they know how counterintelligence operates...Well, when KOBULOV 


-.asked me where I wanted to work, I answered: ‘It is better, of 


course, to go into counterintelligence.' ‘Well,’ he said, 
‘Good. Look, drop in to see me for a minute sometime.' This 


was Simple conversation. Nothing official. A week later I 


got a telephone call. They were calling from Personnel and 
told me to stop by. I went. ‘Come into this. room,' /they told 
me/, ‘it's not necessary to’ fill out a questionnaire (anketa). 
We have already obtained your personal file from the GRU. Go 
directly to the central entrance. A pass has already been 
issued for you; the pass is already there: Go to the Secre-. 
tariat of Bogdan Zakharovich KOBULGV.' Well, I went. KOBULOV-. 
had been summoned somewhere high up in the government, and his 
assistant received me. ‘How about working in the American De- 
partment?' he /the assistant/ asked. ‘Well, good. Go there. 
right now.‘ Well, I went to the Second Directorate... His 


τς JKOBULOV's/ assistant sent me directly to the Second Directo- 


rate, the American Department, the First Section; working with 
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8 April 1964: “lt was February {1953]. KOBULCV was in 
Pebruary - in Moscow. He was our friend. He said: 'O.K., 
George. 111 help you if you want, with the KGB.' I remember 


exactly. Yes. It was-in February. Σ saw nim at the cottage...--*- 


By this timé+I had been in Moscow six weeks... KOLULOV was in 
February. He went to see my father at the Ministry. It was 

the end of the day. It was late and my father invited him to 
come along to the summer home. It happened to be a Saturday. 
KOBULOV's wife: stayed in Germany. He was just here for a short 
TDY.* My father invited him to spend. Saturday night and Sunday 
at the dacha... On Sunday we were playing billiards and KOBULOV 
asked me what I was doing. I told him ‘nothing,’ that I was at 
the disposal of the [GRU] ersonnel Department, I said: ‘I 
don't want to go back to Baltiysk, to the Baltic Sea, because I 
don't like the work there. I’m not doing anything there. I get 


no satisfaction from the work.‘ He Said: ‘Well, you should be 
utilized somehow... Do you want me to call the KGB Personnel - 
them look you over?' I told him: ‘All right.' He called, and 


he must have given our number to them, our home phone. I was 
called subsequently by the Personnel Department of the KGB. In 
February. They told me to come see them at House No. 12. They 
had a pass for me... So I went. Picked up my pass and went... 
{NOSENKO next gives a description of his route to the KGB build- 
ing, his. receipt of a pass, and his visit to the Central KGa 
Personnel Office.} They talked to me. This man - I don't know 
who or what he was - 2sked where I worked before and all that. 
He said: 'O.K. We'll request your file from GRU. We will check 
. you out and will let you know whether or not we will take you.' 
That's all.” NOSENKO was asked whether he completed any forms 
or questionnaires. "No. Not there. They gave me three copies 
of forms to take home. There were so many questions. About my 
parents, my education, my residences, addresses. I filled all 
this out... Finally I completed all three copies and called 
them. I was told that this time I would not need a pass,. that 
ans I should just go to the entrance, and the person [the personnel 
τ officer] would.come down-and take the papers from me. I went, 
᾿ brought the papers, and he took them from me, and also three 
copies of my handwritten autobiography... Then I was called by 
‘the personnel people once more. And at that time another 
officer. talked to me, and this time I knew who was talking to 
me, because I was told to go to talk to ROZHENKO [first name 
‘unknown, later identified as a Section Chief in the Personnel 
Department]. This was in March... Just as soon as STALIN died, 
KOBULOV came back from Germany immediately. He must have been 
summoned by BERIYA or someone. And so, in just a few days - 
evidently he did not forget ~ I gota call. It was Bogdan 
gakharovich's assistant. He told me to go to the central 
entrance, that I didn't need a pass. I remember it as if.it 
-.... just happened. I went in the uniform of a lieutenant, but with 
ων civilian overcoat. This was, maybe, the 10th of March... I | 
: sat down [in KOBULOV's office]. I thought it would be for five 
minutes. I waited there almost two hours. The assistant came 
out a few times and told me that Bogdan zakharovich is very, 
very busy, but that he would give me an escort. Some senior 


--wp to the sixth floor of the old building. I-remember. it as 
though it just happened. I sat there about five or seven 
minutes. Then I was told to go in. I announced myself. He 
said: ‘Yes, I know. Sit down. My name is SHUBNYAKOV, Fedor 

Grigoryevich." He told me he was the Deputy Chief of the > 
- Second Chief Directorate and that they had talked things over 
“and decided. He said that they wanted to offer me.a position 
‘in counterintelligence, in the First Department, the American | 


"WOSENKO had been told by his interrogator shortly before - 


lieutenant came up to me and told me to follow him... We went’ — 


that KOBULOV had been stationed in Germany and not in Moscow. Η 
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’ Department... Then he asked /A. a GORBATENKO to come in. 
. He wag filling in for the Chief of the First Department... 
τς He took me to his office... dell, they decided to put me in 
: the First 20. 8. Embassy/ Section and called Yevceniy KOZLOV, 
ἜΝ the Chief of the ϑδοοξίοη.. He came in and said: ‘Well, hello; 
Yuriy Ivanovich. I heard of ycu. Well, if you're finished 
with him, I'll take him along with me and show him around.’ e 3 τ ea 
κ He took me and talked to me for a while and then told me to : ey τω οδ 
report... Either the 12th or the 17th. I don't remember. : : 


ees , 15 April 1964: NOSENKO again described the KGB question- 
naire and autobiographic forms he had filled out at home and 
recalled that he had also signed a secrecy agreement in the. 
personnel office. He also remembered that he had made several 
additional phone calls to the KGB personnel office and described id 
his second visit there to talk ts ROZHENKO: “At the end of ’ 4 
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February I was told again to stcp in the Pass Office and pick up 
a pass and go to the same floor, but another room. They told me 4 
I would have to talk to ROZHENXO today. He was a Cnief of Ϊ ee 
Section, of the Personnel Section. So we had a talk. It was τι : 
the same thing again: He said: ‘Tell me about yourself,’ Sut “4 
he just wanted to look me over. And after that they said: ‘All ; 
right, we_have not gotten all your documents yet from your : 5 
fmilitary/ district. So wait.'" 


26 April 1965: NOSENKO recounted his conversation with 
KOBULOV, saying that it took piace at KOBULOV's dacna in Usov, + 
where he and his parents were visiting in January 1953. NOSENKO i aa 
continued: "I was called at my family's dacha in February. 
They said it was State Security calling and that I was to 
report. I did this on the next day. Probably I then reported. 
to House No. 12. As officer talked to me about my” education, 
service, and so on. Biographic questions... Then he gave me a 
blank for my autobiography and a four to six-page anketa (bio- 
graphic form). I filled these cut at home. The next day I 
called in and was told to come to the Eighth Entry. The officer 
came down, and I gave him the forms and photographs of myself. 
They said they would call me. i did nothing from January to 
March. January was leave. In February and March I was at GRU 
Personnel's disposal." After STALIN's funeral NCSENKO was 
summoned to KOBULOV's office. His assistant, SAVITSKIY, told 
‘NOSENKO to wait. After more than an hour had passed, SAVITSKIY 
sent him to SHUBNYAKOV's office. There he learred that he would 
be assigned to the U.S. Embassy Section and was introduced to 
the Chief of the American Department, GORBATENKO. The official 
order appointing NOSENKO was issued the same day. the 13th or 
5th of March 1983. 
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24 April 1966 (signed autobiographical statement: Again 
στα NOSENKO said that he had spoken with KOBULOV δὲ the KOBULOV 
i dacha and set the date at 1 January 1953. The document con- 
; tinued as follows: "I saw KOBULOV for the second and last time 
on the day of STALIN's funeral. in my father's office in the i 
: Ministry of Shipbuilding in March 1953.: “I had come from the : i. 
a Ἢ sanitorium to Moscow and dropped in to see my father at work. ο .. i ΕΝ 
: τ ΣᾺ his office I ran into KOBULOV as they were gathering to go : 
to the Dom Soyuzov for the funeral. KOBULOV said he would 
' concern himself with the question of my entry inte the KGB. 
“The same day I returned to the sanitorium, and several days 
‘later, having completed my treatment,. I returned to Moscow. . 
In the middle of March, KOBULOV's assistant, Colonel SAVITSKIY, . 
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called me at heme and told me to come see: KOBULOV. KOBULOV . 
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didn't see me and SAVITSKIY directed me to the Deputy Chief 
of the Second Chief Directorate, Colonel SHUENYAKOV.... 

SHUBNYAKOV told me that an order had been signed appointing 
me a case officer in the First Section of the First Depart- 


‘ment, Second Chief Directorate. SHUBNYAKOV called the Chief 


of the First Department, Lieutenant Colonel GORRBATENKO, and 
introduced me. . Then I went to the First Department and was 
introduced to the Deputy Chief of the First Department, and the 
Chief of the First Section, KOZLOV. KOZLOV sdid_I would_take 
over the cases of Senior Case Officer, Captain ZaAnatoliy/ 
TORMOZOV and suggested that I. begin work the same day. I was 
accepted for work in the MVD in precisely this way. It is 
necessary to note that none of the workers of the MVD Personnel 
Administration spoke to me, either before or after the signing 
of the order assigning me to the Second Chief. Directorate of 
the MVD." 
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Cc. To June 1955 (American Pepartment) 


i. Introduction Σ΄ 


Depending upofi which date he has given fer entering the KGB, 
NOSENKO's first assignment in the U.S. Embassy Section of the 
American Department, working on American correspondents living 
in Moscow, lasted for about six to eighteen months. From that 
job, he said, he moved in 1954 to operations against U.S.. Mili-. 
tary Attaches assigned to the Moscow Embassy, remaining in the 
same section until being transferred in June 1955. His activi- 
ties, as NOSENKO described them, and pertinent collateral infor- 
mation on his targets while he was in the U.S. Embassy Section 
are reviewed below. : 


2. Operations Against Correspondents 


On the day cf his acceptance into the KSR, NOSENKO was : 
taken directly to the offices of the U.S. Embassy Section. 
There he met the section chief, V.A. KOZLOV, wno told NOSENKO 
: that he would take over the work of the departing case officer, 
acd Captain Anatoliy TORMOZOV, in operations against American cor-~ 
respondents in Moscow. 
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! a. KGB Files on SHAPIRO, GILMORE, SALISBURY and WHITNEY 


When NOSENKO reported for work the following day, accord- 

ing to statements made on 8 April 1964, he found a desk in Room 

615. “There were three other guys sitting there. At first I 
was running traces, and at the same time I was reading. the files 
on journalists... I think there were seven files in all, and I 
didn't see any other." NOSENKO listed these files as those on 
Henry SHAPIRO, Eddy GILMORE (as well as one cn GILMORE's wife 
SEREBRYAXOVA and her sister CHERNYSHEVA), Harrison SALISBURY 
and Thomas WHITNEY. * 


During the 1962 meetings with 'CIA, NOSENKO identified 
SHAPIRO as an “old agent of ours." He said that WEITNEY "worked 
for.us while he was in Moscow and gave us some material, but he 
refused to work for us when he left the country and would not 
contact us in the United States." GILMORE, NOSENKO said, was an 

. active recruitment target in 1953 and 1954, but NOSENKO did not 
know whether he was recruited. Likewise, he did not know the 
status of SALISBURY as of 1953. 


NOSENKO stressed that the files he was given to read during 
the early period of his KGB service were developmental files ΄ 
(delo formulyar) rather than the operational files of the agents. 
| +... Ghe developmental files were less sensitive, and from them “you 
would never be able to figure out whether he [the subject of 
the file] is an agent or not." NOSENKO explained that, once a’ 
person becomes an agent, another file is set up, and these agent 


= 
¥-"NOSENKO made clear that he was not the case officer responsi~ 
ble for the more important correspondents: "KOZLOV himself 
was working with them, the chief of the section himself--with . 
SHAPIRO,. with SHAPIRO's wife. -I also know that KOZLOV was. 
working with WHITNEY and with [Andrew J.] STEIGER... For ; 
each of these persons there was an operational file which I+ - 
τ .@i@ not see." According to. NOSENKO, he was in no way involved ;.. 
' .with STEIGER and Edmund STEVENS, both of whom were American 
- @orrespondents “recruited as agents by the KGB. «= 
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7 files were held by the chief of the section, KOZLOV. NOSENKO 
a8 atated that he read the files on these seven perscns “slowly 
᾿ς and made some extracts for myself in my personal log--such things 

ag notations of their dates of arrival, things I could not remem- sida ipt δὸς : 

ber." He was also given the files οὔ the agents surrounding fg ᾿ ra 

these correspondents, their drivers, maids, and ccoks. = ; 


b. Agents Reporting on Correspondents see 


NOSENKO said ke was responsible for haridling the agents who 4. 

were reporting on SHAPIRO, WHITNEY, SALISBURY and the GILMORES : 1 
and met with them regularly to learn whether “anything was new, 3 
who did SHAPIRO meet, what might be interesting in his behavicr, 

what might be suspicious in his behavior, who he is contacting, 

etc." He then reported to KOZLOV and would sometimes prepare ἃ 

written report of his conversations with tne agents. Asked to 

describe these meetings, NOSENKO replied: "Let us take the same 

case of SHAPIRO. YI would meet drivers about three times. a month 

or evan two times. At the meeting I would ask tne driver what 

was new in SHAPIPC's behavior since our last meeting, whether 
.SHAPIRO had suspicious contacts with fcreigners, akout his neet- 

ings with Russians, were they conducted openly or, perhaps, was 

SHAPIRO walking behind the person he met. And tnen the man 

{agent} would begin his report. Of ccurse, if he spots anything 

suspicious he calls immediately, and I would see nim the next 

morning. Otherwise, I would tell him at the meeting that I 

would see him again in about ten days or in two weeks, but if 

there was something interesting he should call immediately. 

It wae the same with the maid and the cook. Upon returning to 

the office I would have to report to KOZLOV about my meetings, 

either orally or in writing. If, for example, [V.M.]‘KOVSHUK 

{also Of the U.S. Embassy Section) had a meeting with his agents, Ἐς 
he too had to report immediately to KOZLOV or as soon as conveni- ; 
ent to both. If the meetings were taking place late in the day 
and lasted until midnight or later and. there were no written 
materials submitted at the meeting, I could go heme and then re 
port the next morning." ἐς ' 
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KOZLOV accompanied NOSENKO to meetings with the various 
agents surrounding the correspondents. "At first he was teach- 
ing me. Then he would go in cases when something interesting 
would begin to develop, even when it hadn't yet begun to develop 
but when there may have been a hint in a case of some other case 
officer," ᾿ 


NOSENKO's agent network consisted mainly of domestic and 
Clerical personnel in contact with the correspondents and their 
families, Asked to describe them, he said on 15 April 1964: 
"My first agent was a woman agent, a cook, who was working at 
GILMORE's place. She also worked at the Associated Press later. 
Her codename was ‘'AGLODINA’, a funny one. My second agent was ᾿ 
a chauffeur whose codename, I think, was ‘SERGEY'. I think he 
- was driving WHITNEY. Then I also had SHAPIRO's chauffeur, a 
funny little fellow. In other words, charwomen, chauffeurs, | ὁ" 
this was my.agentura [agent network]." Although NOSENKO was’ 
able to give-a breakdown of this network in terms of the number 
and type of agents targetted against particular individuals, he 
had forgotten their true names and could not. provide detailed 
personality information on any of them.. He explained: “I don’t 
remember now. They all passed by like a river because they were 
turned over often." NOSENKO did recall that it was he who ee 
. Selected and handled the agent who was placed in SHAPIRO's office . 
. 88 ἃ Secretary; this agent had earlier worked in the offices of = 
_ Moscow News, an English-language newspaper published in Moscow. 
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| Be first identified GILMORE’s cook, "AGLODINA,” 88 Yelena 
8. ROSIENKO in the fall of 1965, while reviewing a list of Sov- 
iets employed by Americans in Moscow. He. told CIA at that time 


‘that he had taken over KOSIENKO from TORMOZOV upon entering the 


U.S. Enbassy Section in 1953, and that she subsequently worked 
for and reported on GILMORE'’s successor, Richard KASISCHKE. | 
NOSENKO said that KOSIENKO "never provided any interesting in- 
formation." ; , 


NOSENKO estimated that he was responsible for handling 10 
to 12 agents in operations against the correspondents. This, 
he said, was a normal load, although more experienced case offi- 
cers might have as many as 15. In April 1961 NOSENKO broke his 
agentura down as follows: 


Target Agents 
Eddie GILMORE Two agents, the cook and the driver; 


one operational contact; a part-time 
cleaning girl; and a girlfriend of 
GILMORE's sister-in-law, who reported 
on the sister-in-law and GILMORE's 


wife. 
Thomas WHITNEY One agent, his driver. 
Henry SHAPIRO Three agents, SHAPIRO's secretary 


and his cahuffeur, plus an old woman 
who was a relative of SHAPIRO's wife 
and lived with the SHAPIROs in Mos- 
cow, (The secretary and chauffeur 
later worked for Kenneth BRODNEY and. 
reported on him to NOSENKO; BRODNEY 
temporarily took SHAPIRO's place in 
Moscow.) 


Harrison SALISBURY Two agents, SALISBURY's driver, "SER- 
GEY“ and a part-time cleaning girl. 
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NOSENKO classified two other of 
that they did not have specific 
first of these was the director 


his agents as “neutral,* in 
targets on whom to report. The 
of MOSGRAN, a Russian-language 


training program for foreigners in Moscow. His cryptonym was 
*RAKETA," but NOSENKO could not recall his true name. The sec- 
ond, “VOLODINK," was a female teacher in this same program who 
instructed some of the correspondents, including BRODNEY, and. 
Embassy employees in their homes; he could not recall the true 
name of "VOLODINK." When NOSENKO was relieved of his responsi- 
bility for the correspondents in 1954, he turned over all of his 


‘agents to other case officers in the U.S. Embassy Section with 


the exception of “RAKETA" and "VOLODINK,” whom he continued to 
handle in his work with military attaches. — 


e τὰ 


@. Information from Other Sources - 


SHAPIRO was identified as a KGB agent. by GOLITSYN in 1961, 
before the lead was received from NOSENKO, and he had previously 


.? been suspected as such on the basis of his long stay in Moscow, 
εἰ, his unusually good access to Soviet information sources, and his- 
|| marriage to a Soviet national. SHAPIRO was mentioned as a KGB 
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" agent by a eryptonym. {known to NOSEXKO and cont immed by GOLITEYR 
eppearing in the CHEREPANOV A cs eae ho 


The KGB defector Nikolay: KHOKLOV' had earlier identified τ... 
Polish-born wife of WHITNEY’as a XGB agent, an allegation which. a 
she denied, and it had been ‘leng assumed that WHITNEY too had 7 
reached some sort of Ab comnedat (On. ‘with the KGB because of this ns 
fact and because of the Pees: curation of his tour as a correspond- 7 
ent in Moscow. 


GILMORE also had been suspected by CIA before NOSENKO's in- 
formation was received. He served in Moscow for 12 years, from 
1941 to 1953, and as married to a Soviet national. 


SALISBURY ας θὰ two short tours, of about one year each, ι 
in Moscow during the 1950's. During the second of these, he j 
became enamored with the Pole who was to become WHITNEY's wife ‘ | 
(see above) and was during this period a subject of criticism by i 
other American correspondents in Moscow for his pro-Soviet arti- \ 
cles. When WHITNEY married the Pole shortly after STALIN's ᾿ 
death, SALISBURY returned to the United States and his articles i 
took on an anti-Soviet tone. 
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NOSENKO claimed no involvement with the other two American 
correspondents whom he identified as KGB agents, STEVENS and : i 
STEIGER, both the subjects of a considerable amount of derogatory 
information in CIA files. They are discussed in Part VI.D.2. i ες 
under the heading of NOSENKO's American leads. i Ϊ 


3. Operations Against Military Attache Personnel ' 


Some time in the first half of 1954 NOSENKO was. relieved of ͵ 
his responsibilities for the correspondent cases, and from then 
until his transfer from the American Department he handled KGB 
Second Chief Directorate operations against the officer person- 
nel of the U.S. Military Attache's office. NOSENKO's account of 
the turnover of the correspondent files to his successor and of 
the acceptance of the attache files is presented below. 


——- - = § April 1964: "I took over the Military Attache cases 
from Nikolay KHRENOV... When I was leaving in 1955, I turned 
the attache files over to Valeriy BUDYLDIN." 


“ 10 April 1964: "I made a mistake... I said I accepted 
the cases from KHRENOV when I was taking on the Militéry Attache 
work. This is not right. KHRENOV was not working in the First 4 
(U.S. Embassy) Section; he was working in the First (American) - . τα 
Department. I took over the cases from--let's see, ‘there was : τῇ 
ZHUKOV and Vladimir Aleksandrovich CHURANOV, and here was my es st ὅπ 
table. (desk), and I accepted the cases from Pavel Fedorovich ; 
“PANKRATOV. This was in the beginning of 1954." 


_ = 15 April 1964: NOSENKO said that he thought he turned 
over the correspondent files to.F.V. KISLITSYN (who returned. :. 
to the USSR from Australia in‘May 1954). NOSENKO asked when: — i 
the PETROV's defected in Australia: he explained that he was ant 
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not sure about KISLITSYN and could have given them to another. 
officer. "If KISLITSYN came {back from Australia] in 1953, then 
it was to KISLITSYN. Otherwise, it was someone else.* are 


- 18 June 1964: “KISLITSYN came into the First Section in 
1954 and I gave him the files on American correspondents. BUDYL- 
DIN also joined the section this year and took the files on the 
Attache and his assistants from PANKRATOV. BUDYLDIN left 
later that year and turned those files over to me... Yuriy 
LEONTIYEV joined the section in 1955, and I gave him the files 
on the Army Attache and his assistants." 


NOSENKO has also been indefinite as to the date he, assumed 
responsibilities for the attaches. As noted above, he said on 
10 April 1964 that he received the files in the beginning of _ 
1954. He had earlier said that he worked on the correspondents 
"only about six months." If the date of March 1953, which he a 
most often gave for his entry ‘nto the KGB, is correct this would 
place the turnover in the fall of 1953. On other occasions he 
has said specifically that he turned over the correspondent cases 
and began work against the attaches 1n January 1954, on still 
others that this occurred in May 1954. In February 1965, NOSENKO 
said that he could not remember when he changed assignments. 
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a. Agents Reporting on’ Military Attaches 


.. . Asked in April 1964 to describe the agent network 
{agentura) at his disposal in operations against U.S. Mili- 
tary Attaches during this period which began in 1954, NO~ — 
SENKO replied: "There were two maids, a cook, drivers*... ᾿ 
about ten persons, plus the agent ‘SERVIZNIY' and the one " ᾿ : 
with the code name 'DMITRIYEV'... These additional two pe 
agents, about 12 or 13 agents altogether." With one ex- : : 
ception, this network remained constant until NOSENKO trans= ane oars 
ferred from the U.S. Embassy Section in mid-1955. He met 
each agent about once a week, except for the chauffeurs who 
were met three times a month in a safehouse or on the 
street. According to NOSENKO, this network was "just a 
supporting agentura, which very seldom was worthwhile," the | 
main source Of information on the Military Attaches being the : 
microphones in their cffices.** : 
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Newly added to the network while NOSLNKO held this 
position was a maid inserted to report on Army Attache Earl 
L. MICKELSON and his successor, Fillmore K. MEARNS. Her : 
name, .NOSENKO thought, was NOVIKOVA. She was an English- . 
speaking university graduate but “hid her knowledge of E i 
English in order to overhear conversations or read letters . ‘ : 
without taking them outside.” : 


im Besides NOVIKOVA, NOSENKO named one other maid who was : i 
his agent, Mariya NEVEROVA, code nane “SHVEDOVA," and she ὶ 
was targetted against the Assistant Army Attache, Ira : 
RICHARDS. He described NEVEROVA as a "little, old, thin’ ΝΣ : ΕΝ ᾿ a 
“oman,” from whom he never obtained anything of interest. ty Δ 
They met in ἃ safehouse on Kuznetskiy Most. ἢ oe 


{ 
Of the KGB agents among the chauffeurs, NOSENKO identi- ἐξ 4 
fied Nikolay SHNYRYEV, who was used by various of the at- 4 { 
_taches. "He reported where they went, what they said, 
whether they took notes or photographs, whether they had 
unusual packages with them, and so on.” 


When viewing photographs in September 1964, NOSENKO i 

. ddentified Vladislav VOROBYEV as the agent "SERVIZNIY." He 
had been working in the Embassy since its establishment, 
starting first as a messenger boy and, in NOSENKO's time, 
performing clerical tasks. VOROBYEV had no direct connec~ 
tion with the Military Attaches, and NOSENKO said he himself 
did not know why he had been given VOROBYEV to handle in 
1954. The main function of this agent was delivering to 
NOSENKO copies of the unclassified telephone listings of the 
Embassy, issued monthly. 
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*DMITRIYEV's" true name may have been Dmitriy KUKOLEV: 
NOSENKO saw this name on a 1962 phone list and thought, but : 
was not sure, that this was his agent. . An electrician who eas ob 
_.. . worked on the Embassy's electrical wiring systems and eleva- οι 
res) ΦοΣ, “DMITRIYEV" reported to NOSENKO on antenna wires and 
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», Whe Military Attaches used a pool of five drivers at random, . 
NOSENKO ‘said. Apart from the permanent driver for the senior 
attache, none were targetted. against individual members of the 

attache office. © 0 τ" iss - : 


&* See Part V.E.3.g. on electronic operations against the U.S. 
Embassy. cd ; - , . : 
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ether wires he had observed in the. Embassy as well as on the 


security measures on the top floors. Like VOROBYEV, “DMITRI- 
YEV" had no direct connection with the Military.Attaches. 
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In September 1964 NOSENKO was shown a series of 260 bio- 
graphic cards on Soviet citizens employed by the American En- 
bassy in Moscow. Each card contained a photograph of the per-_ 
son involved and short biographic notes, including his name — 
and job in. the Embassy. The first time. he went through these: . 
ecards, NOSENKO was permitted to see only. the photographs; ΝΟ. . 
SENKO did not identify the photographs of SHNYRYEV and KUKOLEV 
but said that the face of VOROBYEV was familiar, adding that 
he thought his name was VYOROBYEV, When shown the biographic 
information on SHNYRYEV and KUKOLEV, he identified each of them 
as his agents during the 1954-1955 period in the American De-~ 
partment and equated them to the cryptonyms given previously. 
In the case of SHNYRYEVY, when shown the bicgraphic information, 
which listed SHNYRYEV as “chauffeur for the Military Attache," 
NOSENKO exclaimed: "Oh ay God, this is my own agent." He 
latcr said it was a good photograph of SHNYRYEV. 


b. NOSENKO's Targets - 


As the Second Chief Directorate case officer responsible 


ον operations against American Military (Aray) Attaches sta~ 


tioned in Moscow,# his main task was not to recruit them but 
rather was to prevent the attaches from collecting intelligence. 
He has used this statement about his main task (identical with 
that of other U.S. Embassy Section officers working against 

the Army and Navy Attaches) to support his claim that no U.S. 
Armed Forces Attaches vere recruited by the KGB from 1953 un- 
til his defection in 1964. He has also said that this is one 
reason he knows relatively little about the personal backe 
grounds of his various targets during this period~-the empha- 
sis was on surveillance instead of development for recruitment— 
purposes. Asked in February 1965 to list the Army Attache per-~ 
gonnel for whom he was directly responsible during 1954 and 
1955, NOSENKO gave the following names: "MICKELSON, MEARNS, 
RICHARDS, FELCHLIN, BENSON, MULE, STROUD, and CARDELLA."** His 
knowledge. of the activities of these targets and of KGB action 
against them, coupled with information from other sources, is 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


aval Attaches were handled by ZHUKOV during this period, NO- 
SENKO said, while Air Attaches were initially handled by CHURA- 
NOV, When CHURANOV left the section in early 1954, he turned 
over the Air Attache files to PANKRATOV, who turned them over 
later in the year to KHRENOV. : 


**This is the order given by NOSENKO. The list comprises two 
generations of Army Attaches in Moscow and is neither in al- 
phabetical order nor in terms of date of service in Moscow. 

It 15, however, in descending order of rank from Colonel MICKEL]= 
SON through Captain MULE ‘to ‘Chief Warrant Officer CARDELLA. ὁ 
Questioned about these officers in a different’ context, NOSENKO 
indicated knowledge of their ranks. Not mentioned by NOSENKO 
was George VAN LAETHEM, Assistant Army Attache in Moscow from 


ae August 1951 to August 1953 (prior to the time when NOSENKO said 


he was responsible for work against the military attache office). 


’ WAN LAETHEM returned to Moscow in 1955, however, and was ate 


tached to the Army Attache staff again from 19 March to .19 May 


_: .1935, during which time NOSENKO claimed he was still responsible “" 
ες for this group. — : - ee te. 
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(4) MICKELSON 


NOSENKO has identified Earl L. MICKELSON as a colonel 
and the Military Attache in Moscow during 1954 and 1955. 
PANKRATOV was the case officer originally handling MICKEL- ᾿ 
SON, and the case was turned over to NOSENKO in 1954. 
When asked about egents who might have been working against. Ϊ 
MICKELSON, NOSENKO said that there was one cook, a KGB 4 
operational contact whose name he did not recall, and δ 
᾿ 
{ 
t 
᾿ 


MICKELSON's maid, whose name NOSENKO believed was NOVIKOVA; 

the cook and NOVIKOYA went to work for MICKELSON after NO~ 

SENKO had left the U.S. Embassy Section, In addition to 

these two, the only other source reporting on MICKELSON was 

his chauffeur, whose name. NOSENKO also did not remember. 

NOSENKO suid that the KGB learned nothing interesting about _ ' 
MICKELSON from concealed microphones, telephone taps, or 
surveillance, and that no operational approach or recruit- 

ment was attempted. There was, in fact, no anteresting or 
derogatory information on MICKELSON from any source. : 
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According to information in CIA files, MICKELSON was 
involved in at least two incidents inside the Soviet Union 
which NOSENKO has not reported. In May 1954 he was arrested 
in Tbilisi on the (false) charge of having photographed ἃ 
bridge, but he persuaded the Militia not to press charges. 
In August 1954 MICKIISON was arrested again for illegal 
photographs souti of KHARKOV; on this occasion he was held 
for two hours before being released. Ἂν ae 


(ii) MEARNS 


! 
NOSENKO identified Fillmore K.. NEARNS as MICKELSON's ὮΝ I 
replacement and said that he was the responsible case of- oe | 
ficer. There were two agents and one operational contact 
working against '!EARNS. Of these, NOSENKO could recall the | 
name only of NOVIKOVA, the same maid who reported earlier on i 
MICKELSON. Besides being told to attempt to overhear MICKEL- 
SON's conversations NOVIKOVA was instructed to search his 
clothing and tu copy any notes she might find, but she 
never overheard or found anything of interest to the KGB. 
NOSENKO recalled that MEARNS’ personal effects were searched 
by the KGB while they were being shipped to Moscow from the 
United States, and that all his service records had been 
discovered and photographed.* NOSENKO described MEARNS 
as being more "active" in Moscow than MICKELSON had been and : 
said that information from concealed microphones showed ° 
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him to have a strong character. Nothing of interest con- 
cerning him was received from these microphones or from tele- 
phone taps. ἷ 
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CIA has no derogatory or otherwise significant informa- 
he tion on MEARNS, who replaced MICKELSON. 


(iii) RICHARDS 


NOSENKO identified Ira B. RICHARDS as a lieutenant 
colonel who served as the Assistant Army Attache in Moscow. 
NOSENKO’ said that he was the case officer working against 


ad - @NOSENKO has told this same story about MICKELSON. ‘ 
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RICHARDS. The one agent reporting on RICHARDS whom NOSENKO 
could name was the maid Mariya NEVEROVA, KGB cryptonym 
"SHVEDOVA," but she had never provided any worthwhile in- 
formation about RICHARDS. In addition, seme Soviet drivers 
reperted on RICHARDS, but nothing useful was cbtained from 
then. 


According to CIA records, RICHARDS served in Moscow 
from July 1954 to July 1956. There was a microphone in the 
office which he shared first with MICKELSON and later with 
MEARNS. RICHARDS confirmed that Mariya NEVEROVA was his 
maid and described her as a "mousy" woman who had a heart 
attack during the period she was employed by him. (This ᾿ ἢ 
incident was not recalled by NOSENKO.} For about four ; 
months of his Moscow tour, RICHARDS took Russian-language 
lessons from Ludmila GROMAKOVA in his apartment. During 
these lessons, RICHARDS often discussed labor concitions and. ἢ 4 
wages in the United States and, on one occasion, had her i ; 
record her speech on his tape recorder. GROMAKOVA was preg~ 
nant and unmarried at the time. (NOSENKO has named GROMAKOVA 
as a KGB agent in another context but has not mentioned her : 
contacts with RICHARDS.) * RICHARDS identified one "Volodya" 
{i.e., first name Vladimir) as his principal driver. About i 
62 years old in 1954, Volodya was the son of a rich jeweler : 
in Moscow during the Revolution. Volodya himself was well ; 
educated and, on one occasion while picnicking outside Mos~ i 
cow, he spoke intelligently with RICHARDS about the Revolu- 
tion, propaganda, and news media. (NOSENKXO did not know of 
Volodya.) Purther details from RICHARDS are given in the 
following, section on FRLCHLIN. 
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(iv) FELCHLIN 


NOSENKO identified Howard L. FELCHLIN as a lieutenant 

colonel who served as Assistant Army Attache in Moscow and 
stated that he was FELCHLIN's case officer. FELCHLIN was in | 
Ϊ 


the Soviet Union during 1954 and part of 1955, until being 
declared persona non grata. NOSENKO did not recall the 
name: of any agents specifically targetted against FELCHLIN, 
although he thought PELCHLIN must have had a maid and sue 
would have been a KGB agent. Additionally, NOSENKO said, 
the Assistant Military Attaches shared a pool of cars and 
drivers, and these were his agents. Unable to recall the 
precise date of FELCHLIN's expulsion, NOSENKO related it to ᾿ 
some event regarding Soviets stationed in the United States | 
for which the Soviet Government decided to reply in kind. 
HOSENKO was imprecise as to the pretext used to expel FELCH- , 
LIN, but said the action was based on information which had | 
: been accumulated from a number of sources and incidents. 
‘ For example, FELCHLIN had been caught taking some photographs 
and a report had been written; along with other similar 
indications of FELCHLIN's activities and reports of agents 
ἢ in contact with FELCHLIN, the report was filed away for pos- 
sible future use. NOSENKO was questioned further on FELCH- 
| LIN during the February 1965 interrogations. He said then 
} 
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that FELCHLIN alone had been declared persona non grata, 
and that no other attaches had been involved. NOSENKO 


| See Part V.E.3.d., which discusses coverage of John ABIDIAN 
to whom she also taught Russian. 
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explained his having but few dctails concerning this action 
by the fact that it took place after NOSENZO had trans-_ 
ferred from the American Department to the Tourist Depart- 
ment in June 1955. NCSENKO knew nothing of FELCHLIN's = — 
background. ns 


Other sources have reported that FELCHLIN visited the I 
USSR as a merchant seaman and a diplomatic courier before | 
arriving in July 1953 as Army Attache. He served in the H 
latter capacity for one year, until July 1954, when he was | 
asked to leave the country. (He had previously served in 
Austria and West Germany and had been in official, contact Ι 
with known GRU officers at both posts, as well as in the 
United States.) During his entire tour in Moscow he was 
the sub:ect of intensive KGB interest. Shortly after his as τῇ : 
arrival, in September 1953, FELCHLIN, with fellow Assistant. [ 
Army Attache Martin J. MANHOFF, and two Air Force attaches 
took a train trip to Siberia, the first such trip permitted 
American atteches in many years. Six months later, on 
25 March 1954, the Soviet newspaper Trud carried an article 
saying that FELCHLIN and his companions had lost some of 
their “spy documents" on the. train. FELCHLIN said this 
charge was faise. On another cccasion, while traveliing 
with a British Miiitary Attache, FELCHLIN returned to his 
train compartment to find a scantily clad Soviet female in 
his bunk. (NOSENKO recalls neicher of these incidents.) 
In June 1954, while in the company of Lieutenant Colonel F.J. 
YEAGER, an Assistant Army Attache, FELCHLIN was arrested in 
Kiev by a Soviet Army officer for photographing a military 
target. (NOSENKO has never mentioned YEAGER's name; when 
told the name and asked for an identification, NOSENKO 
said that he had heard it and that he thought YEAGER was 
the Air Force Attache.) A large crowd gathered and, after 
some jostling, FELCHLIN and YEAGER were taken to a Militia 
station where they were ordered to sign a confession. They 
were held eleven hours, and their arrest caused the American 
ambassador to deliver a strong protest note. FELCHLIN was 
toid on 3 July 1954 that he had 48 hours to get out of the 
Soviet Union. No specific charges were mentioned. Major 
Walter A. MCKINNEY, the U.S. Air Attache and one of FELCHLIN's 
travelling companions at the time the "spy notes" were 
allegedly lost, was declared persona non grata at the same 
time.* ree, 
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Queried concerning SHNYRYEV, RICHARDS and FELCHLIN 
immediately recognized his photograph and name as one of the 
general chauffeurs assigned to the Office of the Military 
Attache at the Moscow Embassy; RICHARDS was taken on his 
first trip outside Moscow by SHNYRYEV. He remarked that the 
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Ambassador BOHLEN successfully insisted, against initial 
Soviet refusal, that his personal plane be allowed into the 
USSR to fly FELCHLIN and McKINNEY out. In February 1965 
NOSENKO was asked to describe the unusual circumstances 
under which FELCHLIN left. NOSENKO said he could not, in- 
asmuch as he was no longer in the American Department at 
the time. Told that the expulsion took place in 1954, 
NOSENKO said this was not the correct date. 
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attaches referred to SHNYRYEY as either "Nikolay Perviy" 
(Nicholes the First) or "Nikolay Vtoroy” (Nicholas the 
Second) to distinguish him from the other chauffeur with 
the same name. FELCHLIN said that SHNYRYEV drove primarily 
for the Military Attache himself, but sometimes drove for 
the AssiStant Military Attaches, and he remembered that 
SHNYRYEV was not well, suffered from war wounds, and had 
continuing chest or lung trouble. (Asked whether SKENYRYEV 
had any medical problem, NOSENKO said he was not aware of 
any.) 


FELCHLIN said his maid Dora FEDOPOVA (not specifically 
named by NOSENKO) was in her 50's. when she spoke with 
FELCHLIN about a job, she asked for about 120 rubles a month, 
which seemed excessive, so PELCHLIN offered 86. PEDOROVA 
refused and ieft. ‘Iwo days later she returned and accepted. 
She spoke little English. Other maids came to the back 
door of FELCHLIN's apartment to "chat" with her, and sus- 
pecting that they were reporting to FELOROVA, PELC ILIN 
teased her about it. FRDORJVA's previous employer at the 
Emoassy gave her full name to columnist Drew PEARSON with 
ἃ statement that sne was one of the chief spies and the lIccal 


Ὁ "boss" cf the Embassy network. PEARSOU printed the allega- 


tion. In the sunmer of 1953 or 1454, according te FPELCHLIN, 
the maid approached FELCHLIN with the article, waved it in 
his face, and accused him of being PEARSON's seurce. (NO- 
SENKO did not reccgnize FELOROVA's name and did not recall 
hearing ΟΣ reading of this incident.) 


(v) BENSON 


NOSENKO identified his target John S. BENSON as a 
major and Assistant Army Attache in Moscow. He did not 
recall the names of any agents working against BENSCN but 
said that BENSON was with MULE and STROUD (see below) in 
Stalingrad in 1955 vnen ali three were caught by the KGB 
with electronic "spying" devices. They were declared per- 
sona non grata. The KGB had no other derogatory information 


on BENSON from any cther source. 
t 


(vi) STROUD 


NOSENKO identified William R. STROUD as a captain and an 
Assistant Army Attache. The only agents working against him 
were the Military Attaches‘ drivers. From concealed micro- 
phones, the KGB Second Chief Directorate learned before 
STROUD's arrival in Moscow that he was an expert in the use of 


. electronic spying apparatus. He was with BENSON and MULE 


in Stalingrad and was declared persona non grata along with 
them (see below). Other than this, NOSENKO said, the KGB 
knew nothing unusual or interesting about STROUD from any 
source. 


CIA files show that STROUD was, with BENSON and MULE, 
the victim of the Soviets' seizure of technical equipment 
in Stalingrad and was declared persona non grata on 7 May 
1955. On 31 January 1955 he travelled to Kharkov from Mos~ 
cow with First Secretary Frank SISCOE to interview an Ameri- 
can defector living there. (According to NOSENKO, SISCOE 


'Was suspected by the KGB of being a CIA officer; 
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{vii) MULE 


NOSENKO identified Walter MULE as an Assistant Army 
Attache and said that he was the case officer responsible 
for him. NOSENKO described an operational approach to MULE, 
in which he himself participated: In 1953 or 1954 there 
had been several defection epproaches to Soviets in the 
United States on the basis of money and the promise of a 
new life. After the KGB Second Chief Directorate decided to : i 
try the same measures, MULE was selected because he was only 

| 
| 


a captain despite his lengthy service in the Arsay and because 
material from concealed microphones indicated that he was 
often disparaged by the other attaches. When MULE received 
letters from home, he threw them in the trash, and the 

maids turned these over to the KGB; from this mail it was 
understood that MULE did not have a house in-the United 
States but lived with his family in a trailer. The father 

of two children, MULE had sent his wife from Moscow to Ger- ar i 
meny for an abortion, as a third child would have imposed ; ; 
too great an economic burden. On the basis of all this the 
KGB appeinted N,sMt. BORODIN, a recruiter of the American De-~ 
partment, to attempt to defect MULF. Together with BORODIN, 
KOVSHUK, and L.A. LEBEDEV (from the Second Chier Directorate's 
special technical section) NOSENKO travelled to Leningrad i 
for the operation. LEBEDEV installed a ciock containing a 

concealed camera as well as microphones in MULE's hotel 

room, and BORODIN entered the room to await MULE’s return. 

When MULE started to entcr the room, he caught sight of 

BORODIN and tried to back out, but NOSENKO and KOVSHUK : 


closed _the door from the hall and “prevented__ his escape. oo 
BORODIN reviewed ior MULE thé Facts the KGB had accumulated 


about His” lack of success in the Army, the disdain of his 
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1 
fellow attaches, und his shortage of money and then offered * | 
him a job as a "consultant.'' BORODIN had either $5,000 or 
$10,C00 in an envelope to encourage MULE to accept. Ac- \ 
cording to NOSENKO, MULE refused outright, telling BORODIN ᾿ 
to get out, that he would not talk to him, and that he was 

a captain in the American Army. 


said that he was locked in his hotel room and subjected to 

a recruitment attempt by an MVD agent calling himself Jack 

SIEGAL, who offered nim $10,000 for "work" on a long-range 

basis.. SIEGAL emphasized that MULE would not be required 

to procure documents from the Embassy, and according to 

MULE, SIEGAL was aware of facts concerning MULE's personal 

life that could have been obtained only from listening de- 2 

vices in MULE's apartment or office. SIEGAL left after about 

20 minutes, having warned MULE not to report the incident. 
a was unable to identify NOSENKO's photograph. 
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CIA files show that MULE reported this incident. He | 


ι (viii) PNG of BENSON, MULE, and STROUD 


After NOSENKO had been transferred to. the Tourist De- 
partment in 1955, BENSON, MULE and STROUD were the targets 
of a KGB operation which resulted in all three men being 
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*Precisely the same role was played by NOSENKO in the re- 
cruitment approach to James STORSBERG, according to NOSENKO. 
(See Part V.E.3.c.ii.) 
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declared persona. non grata. KOSENKO gave the following 
account of this inéldent: For some time the Second Chief 
Directorate had been trying to acquire a small, convenient 


"= piece of electronic equipment which American Intelligence ~ . 


officers vere known tu be using during their travels insidc | 


᾿ the Sovict Union. As early as the beginning of 1954, the * 
American Department had been given authorization from the 


Central Courittee of the Communist Party to steal this 
equipment from the Americans, provided that the success οἵ. 
such an operation was assured, Before his transfer to the: " 
Tourist Department in 1955, NOSEXKO himself had helped to 
develop plans for the vperation and had even arranged an 
abortive attespt to steal the equipment from an attache at 

a railroad station outside Yoscow. While BENSON, MULE, 

and STROUD were or one of their trips (after NOSENKO's transe 
fer) it was learned that they had the equipment with then, 
and the KCB decided to take it from them in Stalingrad. 

To carry out the operation, Lieutenant General P.V. FRDOTOV, 
then Chief of the KGB Sccond Chie? Directorate, and A.M. 
GORBATENKO, Chier of the American Department, flew with 
other personnel from the American Department to Stalingrad. 
The hotel rooms of BENSON, STROUD and MULE were watched 


‘constantly from a visual observation post, and it. was noted 


that they never ato in the hotel restaurant but always in 
their rooms. It was also noted that the spparatus was : 
placed under a pillow before they began to eat. While they 
were seated at the table having dinner, therefore, the KGB 
officers suddenly entered the room and seized the equipment. 
in order to partially cover the illegality of this act, it 
was decided to make a show of expelling BENSON, MULE and 
STROUD from the Soviet Union, and this was done via the 
persona non grata action. 


According to information from other sources, the equip- 
ment was seized from BENSON, MULE, and STROUD on 5 May 1955, 
and the three were declared persona non grata on 7 May (a 
month before NOSENKO ciained to have transferred to the 
Tourist Department).* When the 7 May date was given to 
NOSENKO during the February 1965 interrogations, he replied 
that the operation was handled at a higher level, that he 
did not directly participate in it, but that he had been 


involved in the earlier planning to seize the equipment. | ! 


It was pointed out to him that he had always said he was in 
the Tourist Department at the time of this operation, and 
that be had consistently said that he transferred from the 
American to the Tourist Department in June 1955. .NOSENKO | 
shrugged, but offered no comment. 7 πὸ: ; : 


ὙΠ ϑεουτος Kaarlo R. TUOMI, who served in the United 


States as a GRU Illegal from 1958 to 1963, reported to CIA 
in. 1964 that while working as a KGB informant in Kirov in 

the early 1950's, he was targetted against three U.S, Mili- 
tary. Attaches travelling on a train. TUOMI believed that.” .. 


he might have contributed information leading to the three 
: Americans (as he later read in the Soviet press) being de- 


.Clared persona non grata. It would appear that TUOMI 's 
targets were Ny , and STROUD. i ox gin 
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(ix) CARDELLA 


Ὁ NOSENKO said that in 1954 and 1955 there was an admini- 
strative officer in the Embassy by the name of James CARDELLA. 
The KGB had no interesting or unusual information concerning 
CARDELLA from any source, and NOSENKO could say nothing more 
about hin. ae 4 


CIA files show that Chief Warrant Officer CARDELLA served 
in Moscow from September 1953 until June 1955. Other than the 
fact that a microphone was discovered in CARDELLA's Moscow Em- 
bassy office in 1964, no significant collateral information 
concerning him is available. 


(x) VAN LARTHEM ἜΝ , 


NOSENKO identified George VAN LASTHEM as an Assistant Air. i 
Attache at the U.S. Embassy against whom an operation was at- . | 
tempted in 1953 or 1954. He said that during this period a. : 
Russian actress, Alla LARIONOVA, was placed on a train going 
from Berlin to Moscow with the mission of striking up an acquain- 
tance with VAN LAETHEM which could be followed up in Moscow. 

She succeeded in meeting him end gave him her address- and tele- 
phone: number. Although she was certain that she would hear from i ; 
him, he never did call her in Moscow. NOSENKO said that he had : ᾿ 

heard about this from P.F. PANKRATCY, the case officer handling i 
LARIONOVA. He added that CHURANOV was the case officer respon- ἱ 
Sible for VAN LAETHEM, as he was for all members of the Air At- 

tache's office at that time. NOSENKO knew of no other interest 

or activity concerning VAN LAETHEM. 
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CIA records show that VAN LALTEEM was not an Assistant Air 
Attache but an Assistant Army Attache, serving 1n Moscow from 
ma . March 1951 to March 1953." As cryptographic security officer 
as and officer in charge of the Embassy code room, he had super~ 
visory responsibility for the military code clerks and mechanics, ' 
including Dayle SMITH, and he was on fairly close personal terms | 


ΕΟ Setdiy dota 


with Sergeant Roy RHODES until the latter's departure from Mos-~- 
cow in January 1953; VAN LAETHEM‘'s duties also carried respon- 
sibility for sensitive electronic activities in the Embassy.** 
He was again in Moscow from 19 March to 19 May 1955 (at a time 
when NOSENKO claims to have been the KGB case officer for U.S. 
Army Attaches). Although this trip was always intended to be 
. +, only a ΤΟΥ͂, it was represented to the Soviets as a PCS Assistant 
Army Attache assignment because of the extremely sensitive na- 
ture of his’ business there. He was project officer for the en- 
tire electronics program at the Embassy, and went to Moscow to 
_ review the operations including the planned use of the new 
at... @lectronic equipment which was seized from BENSON, MULE, and te 
STROUD in Stalingrad in May 1955 (see above). 
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ἘΠ Although VAN LAETHEM completed his two-year tour in Moscow. in ; 
ἰδ oor κὰν δι March 1953, just at the time NOSENKO said he: entered the KGB,’ . : ι 
a “he was succeeded in his post by Walter MULE, for whom NOSENKO eee 
Pd oes τ bas claimed full responsibility. Thus, the fact of his posis aan 
ἣν tien as Assistant. Army Attache_ana MULE’S. predecessor would eos, 
‘presumably be available to NOSENKO. - ae : 
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δὼ Each time NOSENKO gave CIA the story of the recruitment of ᾿ 

τ ANDREY® in the June 1962 meetings, he related it to Roy RHODES. 
‘Bach reference to Roy RHODES was followed by a statement that 

τα "dt -was through RHODES that the KGB learned of the existence of 

τὸν ς special electronic equipment ἀπ the U.S. Embassy. RHODES had no 
νυ ascess to such information. ᾿ς τς τ, ν΄ 


‘ was created to operate with and against foreign travellers. 


2. Soviet Homosexual Agents 


107, 


D. June 1955 to January 1960 (Tourist Department) 
1. Totresiction: 


By his account’ NOSENKO served in the Anepican-Cenadiens 
British Section of the Tourist Department,* KGB Second Chief 
Directorate, from June 1955 (shortly after, the department 


in the USSR) until his transfer to another department in 
that directorate in January 1960. He was.a case officer © 
until appointed Deputy Chief of the Section about June 1958. 
In statezents made prior to April 1966, NOSENKO claimed to 
have been twice promoted during this four and one-half year 
period--to captain in July 1956 and to major in August or 
September 1959--but in a signed statement of April 1966 he 
said he remained a captain from 1956 until his defection. 


NOSENKO has described his personal and direct partici- 
pation in the section’ s activities as consisting of:. 


᾿ 
Ϊ 
-Recruitment of two Soviet. nationals as homosexual ᾿ 
agents,** with NOSENKO their handler from the outset until is 
i 


tan bathe atibesirides τειν 


they were dropped in 1962 or 1963. 


~Recruitment and handling of Soviets as agents tar- 
getted against American tourists; their number varied from i 
eight to 14 and many were employed by Inturist. 

-Operations involving :4 foreigners who visited the 
USSR for various lengths of time. ἢ 

-Recruitment and handling of the American Express Com- | 


pany representative in Moscow, whom NOSENKO continued to 
meet following his reassignment in January 1960. 
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-~Decision in October 1959 that Lee Harvey OSWALD was 
of no operational interest to the KGB, and subsequent par- 
ticipation in the KGB investigation of OSWALD's activities 
in the USSR. 


Each of these categories is discussed separately below. 


Because he had been seen meeting a fovcignes ina 
public lavatory in Moscow, NOSENKO said, the KGB concluded 
that A.I. VOLKOV might be a homosexual and hence of some 
operational value. The KGB therefore mounted an operation 
which verified this possibility in 1987:. A homosexual agent 
of the Moscow Criminal Investigations Department provoked. 
VOLKOV into a compromising ‘situation... Then VOLKOV, who had - A % 
previously been a KGB agent but was at this time deactivated; ° Ἐπ abe Ray 
was called to KGB Headquarters where, after NOSENKO interro- : τ 
eared him, he ΘΒ: ΕΘ nee ir ec ΕΣ ane merece ἴο : 


“ ®These Goupenente are also known as the First’ Sec tion: and. ᾿ 
τ Seventh Department, respectively. : 


.  **This tera refers to agents whose homosexuality. is ex- 
. cual py the KGB against certain male targets. . 
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to specific targets, they had the general assignment of 


recent legislation, by up to eight. Understand, if your ΕΞ} 


never used against targets in the U.S. Embassy; but, ΝΌΒΕΝΚΟ᾿ 


NOSENKO's proposal to work for the KGB among homosexuals. 
VOLKOV helped NOSENKO the following year. to recruit a poser 
sexual acquaintance, Aleksey (patronymic not. recalled}. ν 
YEFREMCV. The two agents subsequently worked as a team 
against foreigners under NOSENKO’s direction; in addition 


associating with foreign visitors in Moscow for the pur- 
pose of spotting possible homosexuals. NOSENKO described 

on 12 June 1962 his use of these agents: “Although I 85 

a chief of section there I have all sorts of.agents. I 

have a good agent apparatus. I have beautiful girls, . ; a ee 
beautiful giris, whom I can use as I like--anything you ἔ 
want. I have homosexuals, pederasts, and, in particular, I 

have one special pair. I am afraid they are known to both ς 
you and the British. I permitted this pair to work in. a 


general [without specific assignments]. 1 send them.out ἴο 

look on their own. I give them money and tell them te go ; 4 
out. ‘Stroll about. Here are theater tickets. ‘Look around, i 3 
but only Americans. Look for American pederasts.' They are ' 1 


& couple, that is, they love each other. They are able to 

do anything desired, cither active or passive, anything. 

They call me at ‘night: ‘Yuriy Ivanovich. There is a mister ᾿ ἷ 
so-and-so here. He wants to go to bed with us.'' I say: ᾿ : 


"Well, let him. We'll talk about it tomorrow.' So the next i 


day they go to a special hotel room. Wo make photographs. : 
Then we think about what he represents. Is he worth it? : 
Then, as Chief, I recommend that he be recruited or not-- 2 
depending on his position, what he can give, what he can ' 
tell. If he can give something, I say: ‘Well, let's have : 
a go figrat'|. After this, I speak to these boys: ‘Well, ; i 
go to bed with him again, one or both of you, as you wish. i 
Do whatever is wanted.' All this is seen [observed by the 

KGB]. The [hotel] administrator enters. ‘What are you 

doing?' The administrator calls the Militia. An akt is 


ree 
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drawn up. ‘Well, you are a foreigner. This is not our { 
business. We don't know what to do with you.' Then the am 
Chief arrives: ‘What's up. Aha, I see.' Well, then a con- 


versation begins: ‘Listen, what shall we do? Pederasty is 
punishable by three to five years and now, on the basis of 


friends find out that you are a pederast--and how can they 
help but find out?..." 


mami eases τε ΡΥ ΨῈῊΝ 


When NOSENKO moved from the Tourist Department to the . 
Second Chief Directorate's American Department in January | 
1960, he took VOLKOV and YEFREMOV with him. They were εν ὁ 


said, the Tourist Department “used to call me on homosexual | 
prospects." VOLKOV and YEFREMOV continued as active KGB ies 
agents until some time in 1960 or 1961, after which they ὧν Be ἐδ 
could not be used further since they had become too well i 
known, and NOSENKO finally retired their files to KGB 

archives in 1962 or 1963. The last operation in which these 

two agents participated was. during January - 1962. 
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During Anterrogation on these agents, NOSENKO ‘has been “4 


ες ἈΠΒΌ1Θ᾽ to tell. where they livéd in Moscow, their family Es ste: As 


situation, or other such details. He said that he never ΝΞ τ 
met either in a safehouse (always on the street) and never 


τον met either of them alone, without: the other being present... 


tion of these two. Additionally, | 
. at least. six Americans, not reported on by 
ave had contacts with ‘one or both of these agents 


_in Moscow. 
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NOSENKO has described eleven KGB approaches to Americans 


based on compromising evidence obtained with the assistance 


. OF VOLKOV and/or YEFREMOV. and several other cases ia which 


Americans. were suspected of being homosexuals on the basis 


With one or possibly two exceptions, all 


the contacts of VOLKOV and YEFREMOV reported by NOSENKO. or 
other sources took place during the period from April to 
November 1959. The known exception was the KGB approach to 
W.E. JOHNSON in January 1962; the possible exception was | 
the contact with the American psychiatrist, which took place 
in 1959 or early 1960 but cannot be dated precisely. Finally, 
NOSENKO has described the contacts between VOLKOV, YEFREMOV, 
and the American Robert BARRETT in the. summer of 1959 but 
does not know of their contacts in the summer of 1961, 

shortly before BARRETT was approached on the basis of com~ 


' promising information obtained in 1959.** 


8, Other Soviet Agents 


The Tourist Department, just established when NOSENKO 
was transferred to it in mid-1955, had no agent network for 
operations against American and British tourists. Conse-= 
quently, NOSENKO said, he and the other case (officers had 
to “start from the beginning." e 


As a first step, NOSENKO was introduced by a fellow 
officer to a number of "trusted persons" in Inturist; these 
were not agents, he explained, but "just persons known to 
the KGB so that a KGB man could approach one of them with 
questions about somebody or something." NOSFENKO began to 
collect information on these individuals and others with the 
aim of formalizing their recruitment; by the end of 1955, 
he estimated, he had a network of about eight agents, all 
of then Inturist interpreters. During the following four 
years, the number of agents whcm NOSENKO handled varied: 
Agents would be transferred from one case officer to another, 


. Some would leave Inturist, and "things were sort of changing 


‘all the time, bacK and forth." In 1956, NOSENKO said, he had 
about ten agents, in 1957 there were. about 12, in 1958 about . 
‘eight, and at the end of 1959 (when he was preparing to return 
to the American Department) he had approximately 12 to 14. 
-NOSENKO has provided information on five of these agents, 

all of whom he says he recruited from within Inturist during» 
1655. These were: ὁ sere, 


«Larissa SOBOROVA: An: Inturist interpreter and. one of 
the first Inturist agents recruited by. NOSENKO. SOBOROVA ὁ 
was NOSENKO’s agent until 1959 (when she married and retired) 
‘and reported to him on all foreigners with. whom she worked ag 


an interpreter. She worked with NOSENKO in the operation 
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“> against ἘΣΣΙ, Ὁ Β een the summer of 1957." 
““" WOSENKO reported spe ly on her possible sexual involve- 
ment with two other tourists, one American and the other British. 
during 1957-1959. NCSENKO.mentiored at one point that he “even 
told Larissa about his last name." . 


~ Viadinir MUROMTSEV: K33 cryptonym "“LESEDEV," recruited 

in 1955. (NOSENKC has also said that MUROHTSEV hed been a 
Second Chief Directorate ayent "since 1958.") MUROMTSEY was 

called into the Army in about 1959 and was sere to some Soviet 
Air Force academy in Central Asia, where he ¢orked as an inter- 
preter for Syrian students studying there. During this period, 

εἰ his file was hela by the local KGP in Central Asia. Later he 
ὃ τ returned to Moscow and #was reactivated by the Second Chief 
; Directorate. 


- Nikolay ROGOV: KGS cryptonym "Gzero,” recruited in 1955, 
ROGOV had formerly been z “confidential contacc” of the KGB, 
He worked in the central office of Inturist which assigned 
interpreters to British ane Americen citizens visiting the 
Soviet Union. 
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- Natalya SHULGINA: Recruited by NOSENKO in 1955, ar 
Inturist interpreter. Shown SHULGINA'S photscraph on 6 February 
“4964, NOSENKO failed to recognize yu: when he “as given her nene, 
-- τ Rowever, he sale that this was a Second hier Crrectorate agent. 
on wnom Boris RELITSKIY had reported to ΟἿΑ, τ NCSENKO's only ° 
other statement on SHULGINA «as made on 17 Aprii 1964, when 
discussing the agents he acquired in 1955. He said: “So, for 
example, I had this SORUROVA. then 1 had MURONTSEV, I recruited 
him. Who else? Natalya SHULGINA, KUNSAROVA. Well, enyway, 
during this short period. during 1955 until the end of “55, 1 
had about eight pesple, all of them translators from Inturist." 
NOSENXO ther ofore.said he handled SHULGIWA and .nplied chat_be 
recruited her. (Information from other sources indicates that 
SHULGINA worked for two ycars as secretary/interpreter for the 
NBC correspondent in Moscow, Irving R, LEViNE. who arrived in 
the Soviet Union in July 1955. Althoush there 1s no evidence 
that SHULGINA was directly involved, the KGB attempted to re- 
eruit LEVINE in November 1955, She has travelled abroad twice, 
the first time to Paris in i956 and the second time as an inter- 
preter at the Brussels Fair in the sunmer of 1958. As NOSENKO 
ὩΣ indicated, BELITSKIY reported on SHULGINA, wno he said was ἃ 
close friend. BELITSKIY said that she was directly involved, 
: probably as the principal, in a sexual entrapment operation, 
i ‘fn the recruitment of a member of the British Parliament. 
: BELITSKLY reported to CIA on SHULGINA in October 1962; NOSENKO . 
said his last connection with the BELITSKILY case was in Geneva 
‘in the spring of 1962.) . ope 
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pb eve OR ~ Tamara KUNGAROVA: Inturist interpreter recruited in έν are ee 

i 1955 (according to NOSENKO's statement in April 1964 - see Sy ee 
above on SHULGINA). In October 1964, NOSENKO said she was trans- 
i ferred as an agent to the Tourist Department by the British 


4 


are discussed in Part V.D.4.4. 


‘**NOSENKO reported in 1962 that the KG3 controlled BELITSKIY, 
ἃ source of CIA (see Part VI.D.6.)..-.. 7 πον 
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- Commonwealth Department in 1957 or the beginning of 1958. 
In 1957 or 1959 she was involved in a sexual compromise 
: Operation against an American professor, which did not 


io Pl νὼ the point of a recruitment approach. Between 1957 


. or 1958 and 1960 she was working against an American tourist 

‘mamed Philip NIELSEN who was suspected of connection with 
CIA and who was under study for recruitment by the KGB.* — 

-KUNGAROVA later married NIELSEN and the two “lived “in in +: 
England. The KGB was still interested in NIELSEN at the 
time NOSENKO left the Tourist Department, but NOSENKO be. 
lieved there was no recruitment. Mrs. NIELSEN died in 1965. 


Besides those in Inturist, NOSENKO has named several 
other agents whom he récruited or was given while in the 
Tourist Department. These included the following: 


~Aleksey A. DMITRIYEV: KGB cryptonym "TOMO," @ cane 
didate member of the Academy of Sciences USSR and a speciale 
ist on Japan and Thailand. DMITRIYEV speaks Japanese and 
English and worked at the Japanese exhibition in Moscow. 
NOSENKO did not indicate how. DMITRIYEV was used cperationally 
or how he was connected with the American-Canadian-British 
_ target. : 


.-(fnu) IVANOV: A lawyer employed by the Institute of 
Foreign Trade in Moscow. NOSENKO did not personally re. 
cruit this agent. IVANOV moved to Moscow from the Baltic 
area and his previous handlers there notified the Center, 
suggesting that the agent might be of use in the capital. 
NOSENKO contacted IVANOV and later turned him over to the 
British Commonweaith Department of the Second Chief Direc- 
torate whica, NOSENKO believed, “planted him in the British 
Trade Mission or something like that." 


-Marina RYTOVA: KGB cryptonym "KRYMOVA," born about 

1923 or 1924 and educated at the Military Institute of 
Foreign Languages, a special school which also had Communist 
students from foreign countries. There she studied military 
subjects as well as foreign languages. She speaks English 
and Greek well. NOSENKO could not recall who recruited her, 
but she was turned over to him by £.A. KONSTANTINGYV, a 
Tourist Department case officer, in 1956 or 1957. At that 
time she was working as an interpreter at the Russian : 
Permanent Exhibit in Moscow and continued in this job until 

- about 1960, when she became an instructor in the Greek _ : 
language school of the Institute of International. Relations.:. 

- She reported to NOSENKO any information which she obtained Ὁ 
on foreign delegates or foreign tourists who visited the 
Exhibit in Moscow. As she was often invited by the Ministry 

‘of Agriculture to interpret during meetings between Soviet 
officials and delegates from America, England,,and Greece, 
she.also reported. this information to NOSENKO. RYTOVA 
served several times as an interpreter for KHRUSHCHEV and: ’: 

. once participated in a conversation he had with Iowa farmer 

GARST. In 1959 or 1960 she was sent. as interpreter with a. 

. Small delegation which visited GARST's farm in the United 
_, States and was used by the KGB Legal Residency in Washington, 
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D.C. to report on observations enroute and while there. ᾿ 


ἈΠ ἐδ _ RYTOVA is married to a man who works in cne ef the military. 


- offices in Moscow and is a captain or a major. They have 
. one daughter, approximately 14 years old. ai 


- _ #Yevgeniya ("Jane") DANKO: KGB cryptonym “OKSANA." 
She worked in the American Express Company office in Moscow 
for Arsens FRIPPEL and later for FRIPPEL's successor, 
Michael JELISAVCIC.* DANKO: was handled by I.A. KONSTANTINOV 
from about 1955 to 1957.and was then turned over to NOSENKO. 
She reported on JELISAVCIC, who was not approached, according 
i to NOSENKO. PP ae Poe 


4. Operations with Foreign Visitors 


NOSENKO said he participated in 14 operations with 
foreign visitors to the USSR while a member of the American- 
Canadian Section of.the Tourist Department. Nine of these 
operations resulted in recruitmenis (excluding one who later 
was recruited by another element of the KGB, but including 
another whom NOSENKO classified as a borderline case). of 
the remaining five operations which did not end with a re- 

. cruitment, no approach was contemplated by the KGB in one 
case, one target rejected NOSENKO's proposal, the KGB was 
unable to obtain compromising material for an approach to ἃ 
third, and for political reasons the KGB decided against 
approaching the final two. 


Although the information from NOSENKO on the timing of 
these operations does not always agree with that from other 
sources, these cases can be grouped chronologically as 
follows: 1955 ~ one; 1956 - one; 1957 - three; 1958 - two; 
and 1959 - seven. The operations in 1955, 1956 and, with 
one exception, 1959 were homosexual provocations. The re- 
cruitment of Arsene FRIPPEL in 1959 was based on heterosexual 
compromise. 


These fourteen operations are summarized briefly below 
in the approximate order in which the cases began. For 
each case, NOSENKO's information is followed by a summary of 
the results of CIA investigations. The description of the 
: BURGI case is more detailed than the others, for reasons in- 
i dicated in the text. 


a. Attempted Entrapment of MALIA (1955) 


boa tee - -NOSENKO's Information: Martin MALIA, a graduate ‘student, 
spent about four months in the USSR in 1955 and was sus- 
Ὡς pected of having connections with American Intelligence. 
" Poward the end of his stay, while under surveillance, MALIA 
_ was observed in contact with a Soviet citizen believed to 
ot be a homosexual. The Soviet was detained by the KGB, and 
i NOSENKO eventually obtained a. confession that he had had 
i ..:.. . homosexual relations, with MALIA. After. NOSENKO. had arranged . 
i... for the Soviet to introduce MALIA to a KGB homosexual agent, — 
i...) the latter enticed MALIA to a specially equipped hotel room 
_ 4m Moscow; NOSENKO was on the scene (but not directly in 
- touch with MALIA) when the introductions were made in a 
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ἐδ ὁ Moscow restaurant, and from an observation point in a 
‘ neigtboring hotel rooa he watched the KGB agent and MALIA 
having relaticns. With MALIA insisting on the lights being’ 

με turned off, however, .it was impossible to obtain compro- 

Dae ee mising phctcgraphs (the KGB did not yet have infra-red 
photographic equipmont, NOSENKO said) and therefore no re 
cruitment approach was made to MALIA. During this and a 
later trip to Moscow.in 1961, MALIA was "very cautious," 
and the KGB never again succeeded in exploiting MALIA’s 
homosexuality for a recruitment approach. 


- Ee Investigation Results: MALIA, a U.S. Navy intelligence 
cae officer during World War. 11, has visited the Soviet Union 
in 1955 and twice tn 1962. While buying books for the 
Library of Congress and. several universities in 1955, MALIA © γα; 
; travelled over 10,000 miles throuzhout the USSR, which was | 2 mt 
sufficiently unusual at the time to attract press publicity. [ ὴ 
in 1955 and 1962 he nad contacts with dissident Soviet i «τ ὦ 
citizens and clandestinely brought to the ἤσσε literature ' τε 
for rublishing abrord. In December 1963 MALIA was the " 


females iuside the Soviet Union at any time. ile made a | 
Sinilar statement το ΠΉΡΑΣ in October 1963. MALIA has ἢ 
not been interviewed in connection with NOSENKO's informa λ 
tion about him. 


Ὁ, Recruitment of BURGI (1956) } : ' 


NOSENKO'sS Information: At the first meeting in 1962 
and despite his stated fear for his own security and his 
‘4 determination to discuss only the two leads he wished to sell 
CIA, NOSENKO described his recruitment of Yale Professor 
Ἷ Richard BURGI on the basis of a homosexual provecation oper- 
ation which began in Moscow and culminated with an approach 
in Kiev in June 1956. NOSENKO reported that he received a 
detter of commendation (plagodarnost') and a bonus of one 
month's pay for this recrulfment, but in 1966 he retracted 
this claim. The BURGI case was the first operation in which 
NOSENKO had direct contact with a foreign target of the KGB, 
and NOSENKO said he counted it as a turning point in his 
' personal and professional life: It was with this success- 
ful operation, NOSENKO stated, that he "kegan to grow" from - 
ἃ spoiled playboy into a responsible and effective counter- 
intelligence officer. The ΠΌΠΟΙ operation was the first 
recruitment carried out by the Tourist Department after it 
“toss ss" Was created in 1955, according to NOSENKO. In 1964 NOSENKO 
reported for the first time that his superior, A.S. KOZLOV, 
Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department, had also taken part: 
in this operation, but that he, NOSENKO, was the ‘responsible . 
case officer. In August 1965, when asked who. had recruited 
BURGI, NOSENKO replied: ‘"KOZLOV and NOSENKO." Asked who - 
᾿ς fecruited him first, NOSENKO said: "ΚΟΖΙΟΥ͂, naturally, He 
oe “ἢν _. Was the Deputy Chief of the Department... The collection of 
-i . .... ; the materials [in preparation for the approach} was in the 
.- hands of €ase Officer NOSENKO." Because of the personal and 
general significance ascribed to this operation by NOSENKO, 
it is discussed in detail σοι... τ ees og hh, 
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In August 1365 NOSENKO reported that at the time of 
BURGI's arrival in the USSR, his 1116 contained a copy of 
his visa application (anketa), “maybe” an excerpt from a 
cable sent by the SovieT Exbassy in the United States saying 
that a visa had been granted, 2 routine note from Inturist 
giving BURGI's anticipated date of arrival and his itinerary 
inside the Soviet Union, and the results of traces of the 
general KGB Archives and of the First Chief Directorate 
archives. NOSENKO himself ran the traces, which proved to 
be negative; there was no information on record concerning 
BURGI, and since no other names were mentioned in the 
material available on BURGI, no other traces were made. The 
KGB interest in BURGI derived exclusively from the ἕδος that 
he was a professor of Slavic studies and therefvre had con-~ 
tact with students who might some day work for the U.S. 
State Department, American Intelligence, and other target 
organizations. NOSENKO did not recall who first suggested 
an attempt to recruit nim. : 


when BURGI arrived in the Soviet Union, he came in 
contact with a number of KGB agents, and their reports were 
placed in the unofficial file maintained by NOSENKO.* ΚΟ. 
SENKO could not recall in 1965 how many such agents there may 
have been, their names, or what they might have reported 
concerning BURGI. (BURGE had ean Inturist interpreter but 
NOSENKO did not know whether he was ἃ KGB agent.) From some 
source, name forgotten by NOSUNKO, the KGB obtained indica- 
tions that BURGI was a homosexual, and it was decided to 
try to obtain the grounds for recruitment by homosexual con- 
promise. NOSENKO therefore approached Yu.A. LOPUKHOV, an 
officer of the Britis. Department who handled the homosexual 
agent Viktor BELANOYSKIY, and asked permission to use his 
agent in setting up the compromise. After permission had 
been received to mount an operation on this basis, LOPUKHOV 
and NOSENKO met with BELANOVSKIY and instructed him to make 
BURGI's acquaintance in a hotel dining room. The compromise 
proceeded according to plan: BELANOVSKIY met BURGI, the 
fect of mutual homosexuality was recognized, and BURGI was 
invited to BELANOVSKIY's hotel room where homosexual acts 
took place and photographs were made. NOSENKO was in the 
adjoining room and dirceted the compromise. He did not meet 
BURGI at this point, however, 


As the result of NOSENKO's special request, the com- 
promising photographs were ready by the following day. A 
report of the compromise and a request for permission to 


attempt recruitment were then submitted to NOSENKO's superiors. 


The request came back with the approving signatures of 0.¥M. 
GRIBANOV and A.S, FEKLISOV, the Chief of the American Depart. 
ment of the First Chief Directorate, which had expressed 
interest in using BURGI in the United States. BURGI's itin- 
erary called for him to fly from Moscow to Kiev a short 


while after this episode and, having called the Kiev KGB with 


instructions, NOSENKO and KOZLOV flew there the day before to 
prepare the operation. BURGI arrived the next morning and . 
was met at the airport by (fnu) KHODAKOVSKIY, an officer of 
the Second Directorate in Kiev who operated under Inturist 


*HOSENKO explained that no official files were kept on tourists 


until 1960--only "collections of materials." 
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cover. NOSENKO was unable to re¢all how the car was ac- 
quired, whether it was a KGB or Iniurist vehicle, πὸ the 
driver was, whether he was in the employ of the local KGB, 


or other details. 


adh atg ete? 


In accordance with the operational plan, the local KGB 
officer told BURGI enroute to the city that all the hotels 
in Kiev were full at the moment because of various confer-— 
ences, but that Inturist had arranged for him to stay for 
about a day in a private apartment in the center of town; ig 
he would be moved to a hotel aS soon as possible. When the ; 

ear arrived at the apartment building on Kreshchatik Ulitsa 
in Kiev, NOSENKO, KOZLOV, V.S. PETRENKO, a local KGB officer, 
and (fnu) KASTYKAITE. a woman housekeeper, were waiting for 3 
them. NOSENKO could not remember how or whether he intro- ΐ Ἐ 
duced himself to BURGI. The recrnitment conversation, he ; 
said, was handled by "KOZLOV-NOSELKO,' but NOSENKO had for- 
gotten by 1965 who said what: "I don't remember wnat I 
talked about and I don't remember what KOZLOV talked about. 
Many things were discussed. It started with how he Liked 
his stay inithe Soviet Union... Then we slowly proceeded 
to say how unfortunate it was that information had been re- : 
ceived about his conduct in Moscow. We told him that his 
homosexual activities were known, that this was punishable 
under Soviet law according to article.so-and-~so of the 
criminal code, etce., that he was not a diplomat, had no Ἵ P 
diplomatic immunity, that he could be taken to court ace ; 
cording to the Soviet law... Well, he was scared, confused, 
| upset, and felt uncomfortable. Then we slowly proceeded to 
| say that all that could be smoothed out, but, you understand, 
the basis was prepared for the man to say: ‘All right, I 
agree to help.'... We showed him the pictures. He was 
embarrassed of course--he was naked. Then we prepared the 
basis: "You have a noble task. You teach; you have stu- 
dents; the students might become future specialists on 
Russia or might work as diplomats, etc., but many of these 
students could be used by intelligence. They might be sent 
somewhere with special tasks. Maybe you will tell us who 
among the students is preparing for government service, 
how they are distributed, etc.’... During the first conver- 
sation everything was made completely clear... He was not 
at ali willing to help or work for Soviet Intelligence. He 
was told that he must understand that in this case ‘helping 
Soviet Intelligence' was a very broad term. 1 remember that 
I told him: ‘Understand, nobody is going to ask you that 
you help our friends over there, or me, if I should be there, 
or that you do anything bad or conduct any kind of subver- 
sive activities, that you organize explosions or murder.’ 
After the Soviet Union, he was supposed to go to Italy, 
to visit the Russicum of the Vatican, and here KOZLOV 
grabbed the subject and began to ask questions about this 
school. He told us a bit about the Russicum and we asked 
him to write about it and he wrote down some names of the 
i professors who teach Russian subjects..." According to 
' NOSENKO, the discussion lasted about five hours; at its end, 
BURGI signed a short statement that he agreed "to assist ᾿ ᾿ 
the organs of Soviet Intelligence." NOSENKO first said that 
it was he who took this statement from BURGI but later said 
he could not remember whether he or KOZLOV did this. BURGI 
was then taken to a hotel. 
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This was the first time NOSENZO met BURGI. -Following 
the recruitment, he moved into the same hotel, a floor 
above BURGI, and for the remainder of BURGI's stay in Κίον 
became his constant companion and guide. An attempt was 
made"te snooth out all the dirty business that had teen 
brought up during the recruitment talk." NOSENKO took 
BURGI to an old cathedral in Kiev; with KOZLOY and PETRENKO 
they visited a kolkhoz and the writer SHEVCHENKO's grave in 
nearby Kaniv. The subject of homosexuality “as not raised 
again. From Kiev, BURGI went directly to the West, without 
returning to Moscow. Before the approach, NOSENKO had 
visited the American Department of the First Chief Directo- 
rate and had arranged with its chief, FEKLISOV, for 2 ree 
contact plan in Mew York City should RURGI be recruited. 
Before he left BURG was briefed on these arranyements, 
which called lor a first mecting in the New York Public 
Library. PBURCGI was given a recognition siznald end a XGB 
eryptonym, but the latter was not diseussed with Nis. 


-» 


About five days after returning to Moseow, NOSENEKO 
turned over 211 his materials or the BURGI sneration to the 
First Chief Directorate. Somcwhat later Sergey GUSKOV, 
Chief of the Anerican-Canadian-British Tourist section, 
KOZIOV, and VOSENHO visited FERLISOV ain the Firse.t Chief 
Directorate and expressed an interest in further avelop- 
ments in the case. FEKLISOV told them that BURGI hed ar- 
rived for his first meeting, but the KGB had not established 
contact; the first meeting in New York City took place the 
second or third time BURG] appeared and the New Yor’ Legel 
Residency continued to meet with him until tie Revolution -in 
Hungary in late 1956. NOSENKO later heard from someone in 
the American Department, First Chief Directorate that the 
case was closed. For their roles in this first recruitment 
cf the Tourist Department, NOSENKO suid in 1965, he and 
KOZLOV received letters of commencation and ponuses of one 
month's pay by order of KGB Chairman SEROY: PETRENKO was 
given a letter of commendation and half a month's salary; 
and even RASTYKAITE, the housekeeper, got a commendation, 
In Octcber 1966, however, NOSENKO said his only KGB award 
was for his longevity of service. 


BURGI was first intervieved on 
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BURG wnen continued to describe the vam inder of his. 
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NOSENKG's infurmation: ΝΟΣ ΡΝ TS 
recruitment appreach ia 1957 to Se ; 
τὶ : on tne basis of overt in cone 
: vanuing Rental Cri, enally. 
; τὴς Tesporsibie case ThiN of τ ; 1 
the Sixth Seetion οὐ che Tourist vapart € section 
ἡ ‘was then responsible for operations i ‘olgn seanm-n. : 
Since VEUENIKIN spoke nu German and vos known to 
> gpeak English, NOSENKO was selected to Sune Lie (épproach 
because he “knew English a little." When asked why a Germat- 
speaking KCB case officer was not used, NGSENKO arssered: 
"The higher-ups said 'go work Ci this case,* and that eas 
811." After being rebuffed by 4 Se ΣΡ ΚΟ saw hin 
oo . Several more times. ducing the if τὰ Ὁ Σ J eew, but shen : 
δ = NOSENKO attempted te rence contact υροῦῖν 88 Bereturn to Ἶ 
ἐπ ἢ, Soviet Unton in 1358, the latter τσξανες vce him, 7 
i's “Investigation Results: ΒΙΕΣΕΘΕΘΕΘΝΘ, «:s. interviewed ; 


ie on 12°July 1965, and, white μὰ αι ἐν uncvtperative, 
ae described attnild approach" in Mosco. curiag 1956 or 1951. . 
aos io; .which-may be. the one. described by. NOSENKO. (le wes pot... 
τς ques : 
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‘ ἣ : Sovtel ushtow ea. - ge ἢ 
αἰτοτιμις Ὁ πο tu vecradt bie ceond Chicf Pirectoraie : 
officer, N.4. ARKHIFOYV, mado : Bo acqwuaintaneer anu 
handled the entire operation agfiest εἴδη, but SOSENRO Rin 
self playec a role. It had somehow pecn determined that 
wad oa fondness for girls: “OSENKO therefore presented . 
. himscif to iim, using the nase Πα ΠΝ or ΠΒΈΒΟΈΥΣΥ" and 
- ov posing as a painter, and told Gea: rat he could Pint women 
πο δ ἢ for him. A party was arranged, witn a KGB agent as . ᾿ 
*See Ραγ ἡ) .8 for more disctission:of this point. == 
Ἷ -**This incident. is describe rully.in Part. Τ1Ὶ.Ας. 
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mmnent δ nen Ofliser poring as 2 sdlatisuany soreaencd nnd 
arrested the tio for blackaneketecring, Ac phe wilitia 
station,. Bee ns recruited hy Keb. OCHAS, tier Chief cf 
the Tourist μαι (πον ἔν under threat of imprisionmont. 

(it was ΠΑ͂Σ wee bad bad the photogripis tercs » previous 
evening.) Thera was no fuether contact with αὐτου 

he left the USSR, however, becuuse of ἀξ return iw Oslo he 
publiched an Οὐ ΟΣ im waten he deserthod jis experiences, 


asked 
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“but not all of then. 
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7. Recrvitmwent of HAs 


remap meters tant AITO GO roe .--- 


ΝΟΝΏΣΚΟ 5. Informaiion: sOSLNaAY in 1555 reccuited Gisellta 
WARRIS, an exployce of the Amevicna “xpress Coupany in Sale 
Lake City, based on her romantic and sexual involvement with 
4. Soviet citizen. The Seviet teld HARRIS that he was in 
trouble with Soviet authorities and persuaded her to accexpany 
him to the police. HARRIS agrecd to meet and cooperate with 
the Soviets if they estab/ished contact with her in Salt Laie 
City, but the case was turned over to the First Chie? Directo- 
rate, and NOSENKO was unaware of any further contact with her. 
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NOSEN“O's Information: Virgil KRAFT, a clergyman from the 
“Chicago area, visited the Soviet Union as ἃ tourist in. 1957 or 
1958, and NOSENZD was acsigqned to bo the responsible case offi-: 
cer. During an earlier trip tv the USSR, the KG3 had learned, 
KRAFT had been intimate with a Seviet woran. NOSENKO arranged 
for her to come te Moscow from Kiev, wnera 3.2 Was living in 
1957 or 1958, in oréer to compromise FRAPT. Although his wife 
was accompanying him in Moscow, KRAFT and the Sovict woman were 
intimate in the latter's rcom in the Οὐ. πη Hotel. HNOSENKO was 
present at the tine supervising the operation, Photegraphs 
were taken, Then wilitiazen broke into the room, -finding KRAFT 
and the woman in the nude; ἃ recruitment. approach was then made 
by DUBAS, the Chief of the Tourist. Department. {NOSENKO had 
been the case officer and had handled the operation thus far, 
but he tock no part in the confrontation cr recruitment approach 

"because DUBAS wanted it for himself.") Although the recruit- 

ment was not firm, KRAFT and DUBAS "hau an agreement” that Ϊ 
nothing would be done about the compromise if KRAFT did not ; 
criticize the Soviet Union in lectures about his trip therc 

whic he was to give in the United States. DUBAS again con- . i 
tacted KRAFT when he came to Moscow in 1963, and after this his ἰ 
fiie was turned over to the First Chief Directorate. NGSENKO 

recalieé that the First Chief Direcorate "said that KRAFT was 
ποῖ in a good reyion of the United’ States. Ard also it smelled 

ike he had spoken of the annproach made to Ain." Therefore, 

NOSENKO concluded, he probably had not Leen contacted in the 

United States. 
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Investigation Results: 
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h. Recruitment of DREW (1959) 


: τς | NOSENKO's Information: Gecerge DREW, an American who : ΓΙ 
““wisited the Sovict Union in the spring of 1959, had originally: τ᾿ na 
been the respensibility of V.M. IVANOV, a case officer of the , ἊΣ 
section dealing with American and Canadian tourists. By chance, 
however, DREW became involved with NOSENKGO's homosexual agents Pe re eae 
VOLKOV and YEFREMOV (see Part V.D.2), and they reported this Stee Ree 
to NOSENKQ, then the deputy ehief of the section. NOSENKO and 


ase with DUBAS and possibly GUSKOV, the 


IVANOV discussed the c 
section chief, and NOSENKO flew alone to Leningrad to make the 


approach. (IVANOV was not considered to-be sufficiently ex- 
Pe _ perienced and his English was not gocd.) NOSENKO arranged for "ἢ 
εἰν νι DREW to be compromised in ἃ Leningrad hotel room with a homo- — : 
ἐὴν lo-gexual agent of the local KGB handled by a Leningrad officer, 
(fmu) PERELETOV. Using the aame "Mr, SERGEYEV,” NOSENKO 


Sprang as πον: at ol τς 


alone..rseruited DREW in an office ef the hotel. The KGB First 
‘Chief Directorate was interez*ed in CREW's recruitment ke- 
cause he might be able te spot other hescsexucis, pussibly some 
in the U.S. Government. ve 
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ἮΝ . 
NOSENKO'S ΠῚ Στ In ne or possibly July 1959 
NOSENKO versonally recruited ἃ Berar) subject", £3enene areas 
ΝΣ ᾿ς in ἃ room of the ΠΟΙ Ή Αϑιογχία in Lenifgrad urter 
EaEF_ ad been compromised oy Nosete.O's homesexual agants VoL- 
KOV and YEFREMOV (sed Parc V.D.2.). The ease’ was then turned 


over to Yc. ἃ. TARABRIN, at that time Caief ef the British be- 


partment of the Firsi Chier tivectorate. NCSEUKO Zurnished 
no more infermation on this case and did net xneow Lets current 


ts 
-, ¢tetus, but he believed the 4GB his not been in contact with 
Gy scppeubsequently. ᾿ 


Thvestication Results: 


j. Recruitment of Ger (135) 


NOSENKO'sS Information: Ey himself NOSENKO recruited Gar 
Se PAT ei ereeein the “eva Moskovszaya (mow the Bucharest) 
Hotel imiioscew in July 120%, αἴτεον δε δ, had deen compromised 
by either VOLKOV or OEE (see Part 
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NOSENKO's Information: NOSENKO personally and alone re- 
eruited the Moscow representative of Ὁ pe aes 


NOSENKO explained his involvement with British nationals 

by saying that, after 1958, the Tourist Department had two 
᾿ geographic sections, one dealing with U.S. and UK citizens 
and the other with tourists from other countries. NOSENKO ° 
-;,was involved in the first of these, "so they“assigned them 
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1. Reeruitment of ΚΟΡΗ ΤΗΣ {1 05.}} ; a es 
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aot bide das 


ix μ᾿ information: when Gaoio: visited the 

Soviet Unicon in Guiy ar Auguse Ἐπ ne τ ofokual agents ᾿ 

VOLECV ans ΡΟΝ, igrasent τὸ be= Ὁ ᾿ 

come acyuainced wath : Veb.2.t, accidentally ; 

met MERTENS in Mescu. reported ‘hess t? NOSENKO,. : 
authority : 


. v 
NOSENKO wreete ἃ cuport of thie con. . 
[- ~~ te ᾿ 


ἃ recruit- 


τὸ take ΠΟΥΞΣΟΣΣ ΕΣ ΒΝ : τῷ ᾿Ξ 
Ment epprcach, and ΠΌΒᾺ trig wt hal. ossighs! the case to 


LENS hed preavisusiy Leen ers ‘nanbiiity of A.A. 

i : : taken of 
na TOORPELN c.. two separate 
ter traveliad to Gengorod 
sing as miiiatiamen) while 
Rosen acent of opera- 


bim, (MES 
VELITSEIY, another cise 
homosexual relaticrs ὡς 
occasions in Moscow. Nhen 
he wes “arrested” hy KOS off 
he was engneed in relsrions . 
tional contact from Cdcssa. NOSENBKO arr. by mhene to bring 
this homosexual to Uehccrod; he did not recall his name, 

but suppiied CIA with a physical ceseription.  (NOSENEO could 


{ 


give ne background on the agent and when asked why not, said ὌΝ 
he "wasn't interestcd."j) ΜΕΚΊΈΝΘ was thon brought before ΕΝ 
NOSENKO, who recruited hii during a session lasting approxi- 
,Mately five hours. NOSENNO later travelics with MERTENS when 
he visited ivov and Minsk before leaving the USSR. NOSENKO 
’ Said that δὲ had used the name “George” vit: MERTENS, but he 
that 1s 


-could@ not recall wt 


_®7NOSERKO explained that the Tourist Department in 1959 had r 
a secticn dealing with commercial representatives, which. πὴ Pee 
᾿ς was responsible for the man, but had asked NOSENKO's 
section for help. “they said they dida't have-any agents _. 
or anything δρᾷ didn't know what to cc. So. sonebody said, ae 


‘Well look, why don't you ask the chief of the section? 

ς He's a specialist on homosexuals anc can arrange every~ 
"thing for you.' So I wound up handling the case, and TARA- 
BRIN (of the First Chief Directorate) said 1 should report 

to him.” In-this passage NOSENKO seemed to ve-referring- 

to himself, although he said he was Jeputy chief of the | 

secticn; the chief cf the section at that time, M.A. LEONOV, 

- is not known to have participated in operations stemming. 
from the homosexuality of the prospective agents. . - 
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NOSENKO's Information: δόντι HARFETT, a guide at the .3. 
Exhibition in Mencow in 1999, hed wecome frieniiy with the herce- % 
ahd YREREMNOVY (sec Part ¥.0.2.), whom he . 
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sexual agents ΝΌΣΟΝ ἢ 
met at the fairground, Although BAMRETT was not a honcesexual, ; 4 
VCLEOV succveced--after a long period of develormentecin invoive : 4 
ing nim in homosexual acts, which were photographed by EGh i 3 
persennel from an adjozniny hotel rec. As - officer for ἱ Ἧ 
VCLKOV and YEFRUMOV, NOSENKO wes responstbie for arranging the : 
corpromise, Was present when the ohoyrapags were tanxen, and . 
has cescrabed the occasicn in Cetail. ‘Phere had peen much conn ; 
‘plaining among tne photographic techniciins secause of the } 
‘amount cf time τοῦ were forced τὸ cin: for VOLKOV to H 
, succead in his mission, and ΠΟΒΕΣΣΟ rec that he “had te : ἢ 
provide them with drinks and treaz them well" Lecause "they i ᾿ 
were a big help" to him in this cperation. The photographs : Ἢ 
were good, but the KGi was unable to use them tn 1359 because 
of a general ban placed by SHELEPIN on ta recruLiment of U.S. 4 
exhibition guides due to the possible reuvercussions on KHRUSHK= | 4 
CUEV's planned visit to the United States.* (NOSENEO report-:d, Ἷ 
however, that BARRETT was recruited οὶ the basis of the 195% | 4a 
phetography when he returned with another exhibition in 1961. i τ 
whig recruitinmnt was carzicad our sy arotict component of the i 4 
i A 


KGB Second Chief virectorate, ching to do 


with it.**) 


: Investigation Results: 


¥“See the discussion of the WILLERFORD case, below, for aédi~ 
tional information.on SHELEPIN's prohibition. 


5 recruitnent, BARPETT had osten- 


‘gibly accidental contact with VOLKOV and YEFREMOV in Moscow. =~ 


ες NOSENKO has not mentioned this. 


bev 


‘#* In 1961, shortiy before hi 


1275. 


n. Compromise of WILLERFO#D 


BOSEKKO's Information ecericx WILLERPOPD was BARRETT’s. 
roommate during the 145% ¢ ition in Moscow. [Initially he 


was a target of tiie lecal cryanization for the city cf 
Moscow, Which Lelieved WILLERFORD to Le an FSI agent and had 
been collecting materials on him. At the same tire and, with- ' | 

out knowing of the interest of the leval organization, VOLKOYV : 

and YEFRENOV had made WILLELFORD's acguaintince, and SOSFENKO ἀπο ς “Ὁ Ν 
had arranged for c¢mpromising photagruphs of WILLERSORD and an : ao 


YEFREMOV in a Moscow hotel room. | NOSENKO watchod WILLERPORD . 
and YEFFAMOV through a two-way mirror and wag able to-describe ke ; 
the scene in detail. It was only after this compromising mater- 

ial hed been obcained that NOSENKO learned cf the local KGB's a 
interest in WILLERFORD., SOSENKG's department and the local .xG3 Ἦ 
unit thea made a joint requese for operational appreval to : 
approach WILLERPC:D, but permissicn was refused because of the 
general ban on recruitmént” isproiches’ a€ this” times—the-case | 
file was retained by the Moscow RGB organizatfon, and NOSENKO ᾿ 
G@id not know whether WILLERFORD has: been approached subsequently. 
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Results: 
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of its compromising photography of ΠΛΗΡΕΤῚ and WILLER-= 
FORD, and information provided by the earlier defector, 
GOLITSYN. GGLITSYN reported chat an American employed 
at the U.S. Embassy in Mosvow, possibly a code clerk, was 
prepared for recruitment on the basis of homosexual com-~ 
“premise during 1959 and 1960. According to information 
he said he iearned from U.s. Embassy Section case offi- 
cer, G.I. GRYAZNOV, the KGB had vhotegraphs of the 
American in various stages of a homosexual act, and 
there was no questicn about the recruitment being achieved: 
"The only question was to where." At the -time, however, — ae 
SHELEPIN had just become Chairman of the ΚΟΒ and was °' 
stressing ideologica] rather than blackniail recruitments. 
He was shown these particular ghetogrechs but decided that 
‘an approach on their basis would be too crude and that 
another way should be found. although SHELEPIN did not 
exclude the use of these phctographs sone time in the ; 
future, according to GOLITSYN, he had reservations against : τ᾿ 
using them at that time for fear of the propaganda reper-: ΟῚ Sy 
cussions if the attempt should fail and be exposed pub- ee 
licly. GOLITSYN did not know whether the recruitment was 
subsequently carried out. The essential differences: be- 
; . tween this account and that of NOSENKO are that GOLITSYN 
-y... implied the kan was in effect at least into 1960 and that. 
GOLITSYN appeared to ke speaking of a general prohibition, — 


-that the technique of compromise--such as “bed pictures® 


ane to Be 


122. oe 
whereas NOSENKO related the ban specifically and only to 
‘the U.S. Exhibiticn at Soke lniki Park which ended on 
4 September 1959." 


pe mimes 


shibition at Sokolniki 


In speaking Of the 1959 U.S. E 
Park, Moscow, Samay told that both the. 
KGB and the GRU launched an®ali-ouc effort to recruit 
Americans employed at the Exhibition. All officers at GRU 
Headquarters were assigned to this task, and some were used 
by the KGB in an attempt to compromise the Americans; 

V.A. GRUSHA (identificd by NOSENKO as a KGB officer special- 
izing in American operations of the First Chief Di rectorate) 
directed many of these KGB activities in which GRU person 
nel were involved. As a resuit of this endeavor, "more 
than one American" was recruited, and QipeReaap indicated | 


was employed. When questioned on this subject & ce 
reported that to handle the Exhibition, the 
CPSU Central Committee issued a special directive to form 
a committee headed by the KGB (GRUSHA was in charge of cne 
section of this committee) and to which the GRU Gig : 
ἐ seem contributed personnel. Its purposes were two- 
fold: protective, that is, to prevent propaganda, to dis- 
rupt presentations and" to ΓΟΠΡ ΟΣ -counterintelli dence; 
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5. ‘whe FRIPPEL Case (1959-1963) 
As a member of the Tourist Departuent, NCSENXO in 1959 
rpersonally took part in tne reeruitment of the Averican Express 
“Company representative in Moscow, Arsene FRIPPEL. te continued 
to be one of this agence's two KGB handlers afer trunsferring 
-to the American Separtrent in 1960, and FRIPPEL was asked to 
_7 report on the U.S. Embassy as well as or two-Enbassy offtcials 
in particular. FRIPPEL l2ft the Moscow job in 1961 but returned 
on trips to the USSR in 1262 and 1963, when NOSENKYO met him, 
The only recruited American WHOA NOSEM es a re~ 
᾿ porte τα QUT Ce, QRIPPEL GRATE era τ ETE SHETE 
Giana: $ Saaht SS pe apa s τῷ ξ Sky ἐσ, the accounts 
Of this operation by NOSLNKU anct FRIPPEL Giifer a: several Ge- 
teils, but both agree that FRIPPEL provided the KGB with no 
significant information. ‘hese two versions are presented scpa- 
rately helow. a - ᾿ 


@ NOSENKO's Informaticn 


NOSENKO first mentioned FRIPPEL luring the third meeting : 2 
in Geneva in 162 while cascussing KGB successes in tioscow: i ἢ 
"There was another ayent {KG crypconym) 'ARTUR.' He was not ; ᾿ 
ἃ correspondent. ie knew me as George, Yuriy Ivanovich, and i 4 
my lust name as NIMOLAYEV. He was a permanent representative, i i 
not in the Fmbassy, but cf the Anerican Uxpross Company in Mos- ἐϊ : 
σου. PRIPPEL. Arthur SRIPPRL. But he also has the cryptonyn 
‘ARTUR.’ He liked drinking, always drank. He was also strongly ἢ 
we decided to have a taix with him. Why? what could he give? 4 


He new works in the American Express Company {main office in 
New York City]. A new department has now ‘een oryanized for 
the Soviet Union and the Pecp@s' Democrucies. An@ he is chief 
of the department... He is no longer in Moscow, but he was here 
two and a half or three years. We hope that he will return. 

We are waiting for him to come back. We know that the company H 
wants to send him’again, cecause he knows the Russian language : 
very well. He is, in fact, an emigre, this FRIPPEL. And he 
also did a good and intelligent job of establishing relations 
with Inturist. He had very good relationships with ANKULINOV, 
the Chairman of Inturist, and with other pcopie, both the chiefs 
and the low-level workers... But, why was FRIPPEL recruited? 

.1 was interested in knowing precisely by whem, by name, and how . Ι 
approaches were being made to our delegations {in the United : ᾽ 
States], i.e., I was interested in him from the point of view. 

' of counterintelligence, not intelligence. What kinds of 
approaches are taking place to cur people in America and by : 

whom? This is wnat interested us. but he didn't know anything. : wats 

“He couldn't say anything. He provided only superficial infor- ~ 

mation, nothing more." 


} 
attracted to women. JI provided him with peantiful women... Well, | 


J 


- NOSENKO was then asked whether FRIPPEL would not have been 


useful for coverage ,of. Americans visiting the Soviet Union. A 

He replied that the KGB had already had great success in this : τὰς 

by other means and launched into a long description of the aoe τὸς Ωἱ 

methods of covering foreign tourists in the USSR.” |; " 4 

eee, of δι ΕΣ 
. NOSENKO was present in the adjoining room when FRIPPEL was ἱ 


τι Compromised by a Soviet female agent, Klara Konstantinovna © aa 
ες GORBACHEVA. NOSENKO described the compromising scene in detail - 
‘as well as the attempt by a KGB technician to take motion pic- 
tures of these activities through a two-way mirror, and the 
“confrontation with the militiamen who broke into the room 
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¥~See Part V.E.3. regarding NOSENKO's duties in the U.S. 


ne 
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After returning to Geneva in 1964 and during subsequent 
debriefings and interrogations, NOSENKO made the following 
additional statements concerning the FRIPPEL case: 5-3 


- Although he had personally recruited FRIPPEL, he 
did not do so élone; Col. V.0. CHELNOKOV, Deputy Chief 
(and later Chief) of the Tourist Department, was present; 
he and NCSENKO "carried out the recruitment together” in 
early September':1959.  NOSENKO was, hewever, FRIPPEL's 
case officer. -- ; 


~ NOSENKO attricuted his involvement. in the FRIPPEL 
recruitment to the following: "In 195%, after 1958, 

when I became the Deputy Chief of the section, my area. 

of activity was narrowed down. I didn't handle all the 
tourists at that time. I worked as the Deputy Chief of | 
the section and 1 had my own little area--for example, the 
permanent representative of the American Express Company, 
and besides that I hegan to collect all the material on 
all American tourist firms which have anything to do with 
Inturist and who send tourists to the USSR." 


~ FRIPPEL never provided any information of value to 
Soviet tourist operations. 


- When NOSENKO began to work in the U.S. Embassy 
Section of the American Department in 1460, he took FRIPPEL 
with him because FRIPPEL was acquainted with some Ameri- 
cans at the Embassy. NOSENKO was asked to question FRIPPEL 
about the U.S. Embassy and such Embassy officers as George 
WINTERS and Lewis W. BOWDEN, but FRIPPEL never told NOSENKO 
anything along this line.* 


~ FRIPPEL provided no interesting information during 
NOSENKO's two meeting§ with him in 1962 and 1963, when 
FRIPPEL returned to the Soviet Union as a tour guide. 


~ NOSENKO met “pretty steadily" with FRIPPEL during 
the period to January 1961, and once NOSENKO and his wife, 
in company with CHELNOKOV and his wife, had diriner at 
FRIPPEL’?s home, where they met Mrs. FRIPPEL. Odette 
FRIPPEL was unaware of her husband's status as a KGB agent, 
and therefore NOSENKO and CHELNOKOV used Inturist cover 
for their acquaintance with FRIPPEL. Although unusual for 
KGB Second Chief Directorate case officers to visit agents 
in their homes with wives present, NOSENKO explained that 
he went because he "was invited," and CHELNOKOV went "be- 
cause he was also involved in the recruitment." 


~ First as Deputy Chief of a section of the Tourist 
Department and later as Deputy Chief and Acting Chief of 
the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Department, 
NOSENKO continued to meet with FRIPPEL in Moscow hotels 
and restaurants. Throughout this period, he was almost’. 
invariably accompanied by CHELNOKOV: “Perhaps one time 
I met with FRIPPEL alone, otherwise it was always with 
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Embassy Section. 


Tap seeney 
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ἜΣ NOSENKO had earlier said on several occasions that one of 


- CHELNOKOV." Usually NOSENKO would arrange these meetings 
with FRIPPEL at CHELNOKOV's request and the two continued 
to meet with FRIPPEL, despite his lack of production, be- 
cause they “kept hoping he would give something.” In a 
different context, but speaking of CHELNOKOV, NOSENKO ex- 
plained: “You see, never-mind if you are a chief ora 
deputy chief of a department, you must havé one, two, or 
three agents. GRIBANOV insists, so that you don't forget 
how to work. The Chiefs of the [Second Chief] Director- 
ate do not demand that they have 22 or 13 agents, but they | By vel pha Pst 
must -have two or three. They will have important agents i 
or those in leading positions." : 


: τῇ 

~ NOSENKO continued to act as FRI¥PEL's case officer το ἘΣ 
after FRIPPEL had left the Soviet Union and NOSENXO had ΣΑΣ, La 
been transferred and promoted to the position of Deputy ; 


Chief of the Tourist Department. He met twice with FRIP- — yo 
PEL during this latter period when FRIPPEL visited the — 3 ᾿ 
Soviet Union as a guide with groups of foréign visitors. 
Both of these meétings were handled by NOSENKO alone, with- 
out CHELNOKOV. ᾿ 


- The first meeting took place in the summer of 1962, 
after NOSENKO had returned to Moscow from Geneva. FRIPPEL 
had arrived in the Soviet Union as a guide for some Ameri- 
can journalists. (NOSENKO was unable to give the compo ὁ 2 
sition of the journalist group or to recall where they 
stayed in Moscow and where else they travelled in the Sov- 
iet Union.) NOSENKO contacted him in Moscow to learn what ‘ 
questions the newsmen intended to ask KHRUSHCHEV during fA 
a scheduled interview; subsequently NOSENKO acknowledged i 
that standard practice required visiting journalists to : 
submit their intended questions for KHRUSHCHEV in writing 
to Soviet authorities prior to interviews. After the 
interview, he recontacted FRIPPEL to learn the reaction 
of the journalists to their talk with the Soviet leader. 

NOSENKO could not recall their specific reaction to the 

KHRUSHCHEV interview but did remember that they were ᾿ 
“satisfied.” Another reason for contacting FRIPPEL, ᾿ 
NOSENKO added in a later discussion, was to learn whether : 
any of the journalists might have joined the group at the 

last moment in the United States, which might suggest 

intelligence connections on their part.* 


τος we ee - 


ΠΝ 


~ NOSENKO met. FRIPPEL alone for the second and last 
time during March 1963. Since FRIPPEL was a guide for 
tourists aboard the ship “Olympia,” which stopped for a 
day in Yalta and Cdessa, NOSENKO flew to Odessa from Mos- a 7 
cow and accosted FRIPPEL in the lobby of the hotel where A eae 
the tourists were having dinner. Finally able to get away 


the things KGB sources in foreign tourist companies abroad 
were instructed to report to the KGB was any last-minute 
additions to a tour group to the USSR; this might signify 


. intelligence affiliation. 


14-00000 


* TOSEHIKO Said he later read a report that FRIPPEL had been 


ὁ ἃ ἡ 


drunk, During this σοπξδσξ, FRIPPEL reperted "nothing of 


> unidentified Soviet in this context or while discussing 
' PRIPPEL. -— ᾿ ; ὦ BG. Be’ Big or ee 


from his group, FRIPPEL called on NOSENKO in the latter’s.: “ 
hotel τοῦδ, and the two drank and talked. NOSENKO had. 
given FRIPPEL a bottle of vocka as a gift, and FRIPPEL 

gaid he wanted to give NOSENKO some whiskey in return.: 
They drove in NOSENKO'sS car to the port, where NOSENKO 
waited in the car while FRIPPEi, went aboard for the 
whiskey. (He had invited NOSENKO to visit the ship but 
could not obtain a pass for him.) When FRIPPEL returned. 
he brought another American, so NOSENKO had to invent for 
himself a suitable cover (Inturist) on the spot. ‘The three 
returned τὸ the hotel and Grann some more, everyone getting 


Se aeeren oeeeatieatet iene oa 


importance," and his most interesting news was that he 
might again we 12assigned to Moscow in Decerber 1963 as 
the Americen Express Company representative. * 


- On 3 February 1964, while reviewing the CHEPREPANOV 
papers** in Geneva, MOSENKG wis asked about the following 


2 ῇ : ς rs 4 δ : ἢ 
passage which appeared in the AGB operational plan against i δ | 
BOWEN, dated Tcbruary 1965 end signed by V.A, KUSKOV cf ΝΣ 


the.U.S. Embassy Section: “He (HCWDEN) chewed himself 

to be an indiscceet person... Ircnically, cne uay as 

though by chance, he [BOWDEN] biurce:? out toe our agent : 
SHMEPOVA [the fact of] "ABTUR'’s” affiliation with Ameri- : 
can Intelligence."*** NOSENKO confirmed that the "ARTUR" , 
of the CHEREPANOV papers was PRIFPEL, but he said he 

"gould not say" whether FPiPPEL had any affiliation with ᾿ i 
American Inteliigence. : 


vanthis Mate 
cmbctthn ME ὦ ἃ τ 


reassigned, and it was therefore unlikely that his agent 
would return to Moscew; this report was submitted by ὁ 
V.V. KOSTYRYA (alias VLADIMIROV), a member of the KGB Legal 
Residency and overtly an Inturist cmployve in New York City, 
wlio WaS a former Second Chief Uirectorate colleague of 


NOSENKO. 

The CHEREPANOV Papers are discussed in detail in Part | 
ΝΙ.Ὁ.7.ο. πον ἃ 
There is no other report of BOWDEN makiny such a remark 

and no basis for it. [ a : | 


While in the Soviet Union in August 1962 and shortly be- 
fore his recruitment on homosexual grounds {see Part 
VI.D.2.), the American Spencer ROBERTS was approached on 
the beach at Sochi by a young Soviet male. ROBERTS and 
the Soviet, who spoke French, soon became friends, and ; 
the Soviet told ROBERTS that he had been used as an agent - 
in several cperations against French-sp2aking foreigners ᾿ 
in the USSR. One of these was FRIPPEL, the Soviet said, 
adding that FRIPPEL was suspected by the KGB of being an 
American Intelligence agent. NOSENKO, who has provided 
‘much detail on the ROBERTS case, did not mention the . 
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ROSENKO Said it was “impossible" that he sheuld have to 


request permission to board the vessel. 


In February 1965, KOSENKO did not recall having told FRIP~ 
PEL these details of his life and said that, if he had done 
50, it was while he was drunk. *: 


6. Lee Harvey OSWALD (1959-60: and 1963)... 


As in the FRIPPEL case, NOSENKO was:.involved with Lee 
Harvey OSWALD during both periods of his ‘assignment to the 
Tourist Department of the Second Chief Directorate (1955- 
1960 and 1962-1964).* While Deputy Chief δὲ the American- 
British-Canadian Tourist Section, NOSENKO had a direct hind 
in the decision in October 1959 that OSWALD was of no oper- 
ational interest to the KGB And should be returned immediately 
to the United States. Before President Kennedy's assassi- ὶ 
nation in November 1963, when NOSENKO was again in the . 
Tourist Department as its Deputy Chief, he was present. at the 
time the KGB Second Chief Directorate learned of OSWALD's - ~ 
application to the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City to re-enter. 
the USSR, After the assassination, he also played a role in 
the KGB investigations of OSWALD's activities during residence 
in the Soviet Union from October 1959 until June 1902, 


Collateral information relating to OSWALD's stay in the 
Soviet Union, and particularly concerning any connections he 
may have had with Soviet intelligence, is meager and indirect. 
It derives almost entirely from indications οἵ primary 
interest by the KGB (among 841} Soviet Government organs) in 
every defector to the USSR, and from inferences which may be i 
drawn from certain entries in OSWALD's "Historical Diary" and 
certain statements made by his wife, Marina, during inter- 
views on behalf of the Warren Commission. After President 
Kennedy's death, the Soviet Government provided the United 
States with official documents and letters pertaining to 
OSWALD's defection to the USSR, his suicide attempt, his 
marriage, and other events inside the Soviet Union. This 
information from the Soviet Government generally agrees with 
the information from NOSENKO. The materials furnished by 
the Soviet Government make no_mention ΟΣ any-Soviet Inte)- 
ligence interest, or lack thereof, in OSWALD. 


------ 
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{ 
In this sense NOSENKO's information is unique: It was 

and remains the only such information available on the 32 

months of OSWALD's life in the USSR.** NOSENKO's access to 


w-For continuity of presentation, δῖα periods of NOSENKO's 

alleged involvement, 1959-1960 and 1963, are discussed in 

this part of the paper, ι ᾿ 

(ἈΝ Independent sources, however, reported on visits by OSWALD 

to the soviet and Cuban Embassies in Mexico City between 29 i 

September and 5 October 1963 and on his (apparently overt) con- 

._ tact with a KGB officer under Consular cover at the Soviet =. 
Embassy there. NOSENKO originally said he knew nothing of any 

. guch contact. In October 1966 he revised this to say that 
OSWALD did not have contact with the KGB in Mexico City. NOSENKO 

explained that he had been sitting in the office of Tourist De- 

partment Chief, K.N. DUBAS, when a cable arrived at Moscow Heade 

quarters from the KGB legal. Residency in Mexico, The cable, 
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ες which NOSENKO said he did not personally see, reported that 


OSWALD had visited the Soviet Embassy in Mexico City requesting 
permission to return to the USSR and that he had dealt with 
ες Soviet Foreign Ministry personnel only. ie as he 
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information on KGB involvement with ClWALD in 1959, at the | 
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WUSCERTO Tater old Ulin on one vceasic:, char ne Voaly — 
skimmed the file" and on another that he had it in his pos- 
sessicn avout 20 minutes. in Octeber 1:86 he again said that 
he read the file aid that while doing so he saw « picture cf 
OSWALD for the first time. ‘NOSENKC. added that. ke never met 
. OSWALD persenalir. ΠΝ, ἜΝ 
-*€ In October 1005 ΝΟΘΈΝΚΟ said he leained that OSWALD was 

a poor shot from V.ViKRIVOSHEY, a fellow KGB officer who had 
been:told this while visiting Minsa. ᾿ . 


Pas τρνρύττοέ σόν τον 


b, Statements to CIA 


On the basis cf the FBI interviews of NOSENKO and the 
similar information which he had previously proviced CIA, 
further debricfings were conducted by CLA on 3 and 27. July 
7964, Now and explanatory infcrmation received during these 

debriefings is presented below. 

(i) KGB Interest in OSWALD 

Until CSWALD mentioned to the Inturist guide nis desire 

to remain in the Sovict Union, he was treated routinely by 

the KCB. When OSWALD mide his request, this was reported 
imaediately to the Tourist Department, and it wns from this 
moment that the KG3 began to pay attention to hin, All 
available materials on him were ihereupon collected and 
examined--the visa application, Inturist reports, interpreters’ 
reports, reports fro hotel agents, and the results of 8 
check of KGB Archives. KRUPNOV interviewed the interpreter 
to whom OSWALD had stated his desire. Although the KGB con- 
sidered it possible that OSWALD might be an American agent, 
the KGB did nothing to investigate this possibility as “this 
would be done after the person is allowed to stay in the 
' Soviet Union." Surveillance of OSWALD was not increased 

after his request, and OSWALD was not interviewed by the 

KGB in an attempt to establish his intentions. There was 

no attempt to debrief OSWALD because “he was not an inter- 
esting person and wasn’t normal." OSWALD was never questioned 
on his past nor asked to write an autobicgraphy.** From the 


¥-ROSENKO provided details on this point to CTA (see below) and 
made a similar statement when asked in 1964 why KGB agent 
Tamara KUNGAROVA had been permitted to marry an American (her own 
developmental target) and then emigrate to England; See Part V.D.5. 
δὲ When he appeared at the U.S. Embassy to renounce his citizens. 
ship on 31 October 1959, OSWALD told the counséllor officer that 
he had been a radar operator in the Marine Corps and had told ἃ 
Soviet official that he would give the Soviets any information 
concerning the Marines and radar which he possessed. 
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τς materials and reports. immediately available it was decided — 


“leave the USSR when nis visa expired,  OSWALD's suicide 


Gnterest or contact with. OSWALD after the initial assess- 


important. The KGB never considered recruiting her as an 


“ would probably tell the Americans, based on the assessment 


“(dii) OSWALD's Marriage and Departure from the USSR rae Pig. OBA a ees 


W-NOSENKO subsequently defined this kcb reservation about --- 


that something wes not quite normal about OSWALD, and the. 
KGB therefore had Inturist tell him that he would have to =. . 


attempt supported the Tourist Department's feelirg that | 
it had been right in deciding to refuse OSWALD's request ὑπ’ 
for citizenship, particularly as the hospital also re- 
ported that he was not normal, and the Tourist Department 
decided: "We will do nothing; we don't want to know hin." 
Inturist was suusequently told: "'There is no KGB interest 

in him. Do what ycu want'... The KGB thought that he was 

of no interest for the country or for the KGB, that he was. 
not normal, and that he should leave the country." The 
Tourist Department and the KGB in general thercupon "washed 
their hands" of this matter. 4 
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there anything in OSWALD's file to indicate that the KGB 
attempted to debrief him on his past service in the U.S, 
Marine Corps or other matters; this was because “he is a 
very little person and also it is felt that he is not nor- 
mal, so the KGB is afraid to do this with him."* The GRU 
was not informed of OSWALD's defection, Neither was any 
attempt made to exploit OSWALD for propaganda purposes 

in Moscow or in Minsk. In short, there was no intelligence 


we wat eat οἰνκαοίς, 


Σ } 
There was never any operational use of OSWALD nor was : ἜΝ | 


ment of abnormality. 
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(ii) KGB Interest in Marina OSWALD ᾿ es 


The XGB had no knowledge or interest in Marina (nee 
PRUSAKOVA) until she and OSWALD applied for permission to 
register marriage. In fact the KGB did not know that she 
was a friend of OSWALD until this point, for there was no 
surveillance on OSWALD to show that he knew her. When the 
KGB learned of their relationship, checks were made of the 
Archives of the Minsk KGB as well as neighborhood checks and 
checks at her place of employment. The people where she 
lived and worked and went to school considered her a simple 
girl, not very clever, only fair in her studies, not an active 
member of the KOMSOMOL. She was a simple "philistine," an : 
uncultured girl more interested in gossip than in anything 


νυ ΟΝ 


informant on.OSWALD “because it was considered dangerous to 
recruit a wife to report on her husband." Nor was it Ccon- 

sidered to recruit her for use after she arrived in the 

United States, "because she would tell him and also. she : 


of the type of person she was." 


; NOSENKO was asked why there were so few difficulties 
in the way of Marina's marriage to a foreigner and her 
departure from the Soviet Union. He replied: ‘"The Soviet 
law allows any Soviet citizen to marry a foreigner. It was 
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OSWALD as fear of becoming involved with an unstable -per- . 
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ὍΘ n this case because OSWALD was already living and: - 
working in the Soviet Union. It would be sore difficult, 
of course, with tourists or others who are in the Soviet 
‘Union only for a short period: and Want to. sarry Soviet. 

. citizens."* Asked whether it is not. unususliy difficult 
| for Soviet citizens to leave the Soviet Union, NOSENKG 
- explained: "In this case it Was easier because Marina 
ΕἸ Was already married to a foréigner." . NOSENKO was WExt 
asked what Office or level of the Government or Party _ 
‘Must make the final decision regarding Marina's marriage 
to OSWALD. He described the procedure as follows: "They 
would come to the Regional Registration Office to apply 
to register their marriage, {There} they will be told 
that they will have to wait a week or two while they think . 
it over to be sure they Want. to get married. During this 
period the necessary checks are conducted, The Regional: τ' 
Office would call the Militia, and the Militia would call i 
\ 
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the Minsk KGB, The Minsk KGB said that it is all right 

for them to gct married--that the KGB has no objection. 

But it is the law that allows them to be Married. There 
are no formal approvals necessary." : 
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Concerning the decision to permit the ccuple to leave P 
the USSR, NOSENKO said on 3 July 1964 that the decision : 
would be made cn the local level, in Minsk, and that there i τ 
is no need to check in Moscow. On 27 July 1964 he corrected ' eG 
this statement to say that, while local authorities make : Ξ 
the decision, it must be approved in Moscow by, he thought, ; 3 
the MInistry for the Preservation of Public Order (MOOP), i 4 


(iv) OSWALD's Visit to Soviet Embassy in Mexico | 


i 
Asked whether he had any information on OSWALD's. visit ΠΝ 
to ‘:xico in September 1963, NOSENKO said that he knew oniy | 
that OSWALD had applied at the Soviet Embassy there to come t 
to the Soviet Union. The Mexico €ity Legal Residency of the i 
KGB reported his visit to Headquarters by cable, requesting 
inforr:ion; this was the first that the KGB First Chief 
Directorate had heard of CSWALD, MI, TURALIN, Deputy Chief ΐ 
of Service Number Two (KGB counterintelligence abroad), 
thereupon phoned V.K. ALEKSEYEV, Chief of the Sixth Section 
of the Tourist Department, whom TURALIN knew personally, to 
‘learn whether any information was available. NOSENKO believed 
that ALEKSEYEV then came to V.D. -CHELNOKOV or A.G. KOVALENKO | 
-to. ask about OSWALD, and NOSENKO thought that he himself was 
present at the time, ALEKSEYEV was given the background on 
; OSWALD, including his suicide attempt and the fact that he 
- “ ΜΒ not considered normal, and was told to advise the First 
Chief Directorate that OSWALD should not be permitted-to re- 
enter the Soviet Union. ALEKSEYEV then telephoned TURALIN 
to relay this message, NOSENKO did not know to whom OSWALD 
had spoken at the Soviet Embassy in Mexico.City, and he knew 


} w'By the time OSWALD applied for permission to marry, he had 


. @lready written the American Embassy. in Moscow, through Soviet 

i mails, of his desire to return to the United. States. The letter, Ἦν συν oth, ME 
᾿᾿ : dated 5 February 1961, was mailed’ fron Minsk’ cad was received ΞΕ: 
herve the Embassy in Moscow on 13 February, The OSWALDs - were ἀρὴν τὰ βὰς 
married on 30 April 1961. ᾿ a al ΝΥΝ ον 
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(v) NOSENKO's Comments on’ Possible KGB Involverent in the 
Ssinetion Goh es προ π͵Π͵ ππΠπῆ“πΦΔὼΠ-- τ 


When first discussing the OSWALD case with NOSENKO on 23 
January 1964, a CIA case officer commented: “It ἐς ἃ very un- 
fortunate thing that these prior events occurred in the Soviet 
Union," (NOSENKO apparently misunderstood the case officer's 
intent, which was not to imply that the KGB was behind the 
assassination, by dy that the fact of OSWALD's "defection" 
placed the USSR under probably unroun @d~ suspicion.) NOSENKO's 
immediate résponse to this remark was: "That is not correct, 
This is putting a false color to it, I am your friend. I am 
completely with you, and I will continue to work with you and 
against the Soviet Union in all respects. But the truth 
Should always remain the truth. No matter how I may hate: 
anyone, I cannot speak against ny convictions, and since I 


know this case I could unhesitantly sign off to the fact that a : 
the Soviet Union cannot be tied into this in any way. I say {( 


this bccause I know they were frigntened of this man [OSWALD] 
and that everything should havé tsen said to him or that he 
should have been in any way worked on, in any was. [by the KGB] 
-*God forbid!.,. I know this because I sat on this matter for 


several days after the tragic matter occurred to the President. 


_To_investigate in detail if anything had been done, particularly 


by the local authorities, that is, by the local KGB in . 
Belorussia..., I had to make a complete investigation and 
even sent several workers down there to investigate--not 
trusting official papers, Even without specific orders I had 
to make a complete investigation on my end of things because 
this is a serious matter when the head of a government is 
assassinated... If you want to know, it would be a greater 
advantage to the Soviet Union :f the President were still. 
Kennedy because he was a personage who was a realist and looked 
at many things in the eye boldly... In the. history of any 
intelligence service there have been assassinations of one 


-kind or another. I can say this: hat in our organization, 


hot even speaking of myself, many persons were shocked by 
the assassination--to think that this should happen in the 
twentieth century and in, of all places, the most powerful 
government in the world." 
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ῥρθέναθ. Θσδέαςεβ. δοέυθοπ OSWALD: and*Cubans” or’ representatives... 
of the Cuban Governzent there or elsewhere, == = 
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.which had theretofore concerned itself with operational. activity . 


᾿ Information from NOSENKO 


. In June 1958 there was ἃ reorganization within ae Tourist 4 
Department of the Second Chief Directorate. The Second Section, 


‘against foreign tourists from all countries, was broken down inte. 
separate sections; one section.dealt with tourists from the United. 
States, Canada, and Great Britain, the other with tourists from 
Europe, Latin America, and all other countries. NOSENKO said 

that he was promoted at this time to the position of Devuty ΘΕ. 
of the first of these new sections. 


NOSENKO's involvement in at least one major case, Lee Harvey 
OSWALD, sters entirely from his having held this position. It 
is also on this basis that he was able to claim awareness of all . i 
recruitments from among American tourists from mid-1958 until he i a 
returned to the American Department at the beginning of 1960. } 

His knowledge about recruitments is based additionally, he ‘said, i 
on the fact that some time between May and October 1959, during i 
the tourist season, he was ordered by Ye. S. KIRPICHNIKOV, ; 
GRIBANOV' 8 secretary, to gather facts for GRIBANOV concerning th : 
use of tourist cover by foreign intelligence organizations eee j ; 2 
the period from 1955 through 1958. NOSENKO gathered this material ‘ 4 
from earlier annual reports of the Tourist Department and by ral i ᾿ 
ποι with various case officers in the department, ἢ ; ς 


On the basis of his general and supervisory experience in 
the Tourist Department as well as his research for this paper, 
NOSENKO had the following to say about Tourist Department opera- 
tions prior to 1960 (taken from the protocol he signed on this 
subject on 25 February 1965): 


“Operations against tourists were developing slowly 
during this period and very little was known by the KGB 
about the use of tourism by American Intelligence at the 
time I wrote the report in 1959. No agents were definitely 
uncovered among American tourists during the years 1958 or 
1959 and, until 1960, no tourists were ‘caught in the act’ 
of mailing letters, servicing deaddteps or contacting. 
agents, except one whose name I remember as McGUIRE. I do 
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* Questioned on this paper in February 1965, NOSENKO said he 
did not remember whether he discussed it with GRIBANOV, nor 
_ Gould he recall any examples of the material he included in 
it, what the paper said about -CIA tourist operations, or [what 
other U.S. Intelligence organizations were using tourism as 
-an operational cover in this period. He did remember, how- 
ever, that it incorporated statistical data on the growth 
of foreign tourism. 


not. know any details concerning the operational activity 
Which led to the discovery of McGUIRE's letter mailing. * 
: “I know of no case in which an American tourist was 

definitely uncovered as an agent of American Intelligence 
and thereafter approached for recruitment by the KGB auring 
this period. ; 


. "Y do not know of any such ¢merican tourists who were 
CIA agents, and who were recruited by the KGB during this 
period. 


"In addition to McGUIRE, the Seventh Department de- 
veloped suspicions concerning a number of tourists, but 
didn't learn of any specific intelligence connections. 
Some were taking pictures, others were disseminating 
literature. Although various operazrional measures were 
taken against them, including vyemka (covert baggage 
search) end the use of KG3 agents, none of these tourists 
received real operational development." 


b. ΚΟΒ Knowiedge From George ELAKE 


During the first week of June 1959, a three-day meeting was 
held in London, England, between representatives of CIA and the 
British Secret Intelligence Service (SIS, commonly referred to as 
MI-6) on the subject of ‘legai-cravel* intelligence operations 
against the USSR. At the conclusion of this meeting there was 
drawn up a 19 page document summarizing what had been discussed 
at the meetings. This summary spelied out CIA operational doc- 
trine pertaining to tourist operazions, including agent-spotting 
techniques, criteria for agent seiection, agent assessment, agent 
training, and tasks to be carried out by tourist agents during 
the coming (1959) tourist season. It stressed CIA's reliance 
on tourists for the spotting, recontacting, assessing, and 
communicating with clandestine assets in the Soviet Union. A 
copy of the document as weil, presumably,as other British docu- 
ments relating to the joint meetings was given to George BLAKE, 
who has admitted having made a photographic copy which he passed 
to the KGB. He gave the KGB this information in the summer of 
1959. 


* One Robert Alan McGUIRE, a former: staff empioyee of CIA, . 
travelled to the Soviet Union as a tourist Curing April and’ 
May 1958. Although he was debriefed on his return, he had 
no connection with CIA in preparation for this trip and 
mailed no letters for CIA inside the USSR, While in the 
Seviet Union, McGUIRE was approached on numerous occasions 
by Soviets seeking blackmarket deals. American girls, and 
assistance in defecting to the Americans. While en route to 
Leningrad, his brief case was. overtly searched by a customs 
employee, who confiscated a Radio Liberation script. McGUIRE 
reported that he was compelled to sign a document which stated 
that the script had been confiscated, but the reasons for the 
action were left blank. NOSENKO. who has reported none of 
these details, appears to have confused MCGUIRE with Edward 
McGOWAN, a CIA agent who mailed a letter in Minsk in August 
-1958 and was detected doing so by the KGB; NOSENKO said — 
MCGUIRE mailed a letter in Minsk in 1959... . 
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δ. GOLITSYN'’s Tourist Document 
When he defected to CIA in December 1961, GOLITSYN brought 
with him a top secret KGB docupen: dealing with the use by 
Rmerican Inteiligence of tourists fer espionaye inside the Sov- 
det Union. and with KGB countermeasures. ** This study relied 
heavily upon the two Gucuments sipplied to the KGB by BLAKE, 


and although it purports to be a study of American tourist cpera- 
tions during 1960, it cites as examples many cascs which occurred 
in earlier years. In these examples, the American agents de-. 
tected by the KGB are named and their ooerational roles accurately 
Gescribed. (As noted above, NOSENKO said that McGUIRE/McGOWAX - 
was the only American definitely cetermined to hav2 intellicence 
connections prior to 1960.) Cited belew are excerpts from the | i 


foe ποτῶν — with additional information 


curent states: "“MoGCwAN, Edward, bern :933,,, 1 


after ἃ thorcugh check {for surveillance] sent an 
espicnage letter containing secret writirg. Further investiga~ ' 
tion of McGOWAN showed that he specialized for a long perioca of : 
time on Russian and Polish questicns / ' 
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τ πη Cecurred δὲ ἃ time that NOSUNKO claims to have been in 

the American Deparimeni. buring the 1962 meetings in Geneva, 

when NOSENZO said he was Chief of the American Tourist Section, 
é was asxed about BLAME. He replies only that BLAKE had been 
an agent of the fritish Department of the Second Chief Sirec- 
orate" and that i.e was not nearly as valuable as the Canacian 
‘brbassador@iige ange cr "the other Englishman” (VASSALL) ὁ 3 
t the time of mis defection, NOSENKO said he was First Deputy 
Chief of the entire Yourist Department. Askec about BLARE 
after his defectiou, !OSUNKO repliei: “Who's ELAKE?" During 
the February 1965 interrogaticns, NOSENKO was first asked i 
whether the KGB had received any significant information con- 
cerning the use of courism as operational cover by CIA during 
1260 and 1961, wnen ne was in the mnerican Department, and 
was then asked specifically whether the KGB obtained docu- 
mentary information on this subject from an agent source. He : 


_xeplied "no" to both questions. -. ' ον: ᾿ 


&#* This document was transmitted from KGB Headquarters in Moscow 
to the KGB Legal Residency in Helsinki on 7 April 1961, In sae 
content it is similar to the general description of the docu- : 
ment which NOSENKO said he himself wrote. NOSENKO said in i 
1964 that he knew GOLITSYN had passed CIA this report and that 
gt had been written in the Tourist Department. . : Ἴ : 
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poring h Berg eo the Soviet Union. in the summer. Cot 1958,. 
MCGOWAN mailed in Ming an operational letter containing secret: 
‘writing. In the CIA debriefing upon his return to the United. 


¥ 


States, McGOWAN described a number of incidents in the USSR. - on! 


20 August 1958, for example, while staying at the Metropol Hotel - 
in Moscow, McGOWAN met fel- 
low Americans, and the yraphe ya surm- 
veillance team when leaving the πδιεῖς Within several days of 
his arrival in Moscow, McGOWAN found he wzs incempatible with 
his female Inturist interpreter/guidce and succeeded in having 
her replaced... Ifis new guide was V.L. ARTEMO™, who assured that” 


McGOWAN had female companionship for the remainder of his visit. we 


The document from GOLITSYN also states: "SIMARD, Lionel, 

- born in 1939, a college instructor, eaPtessed an abnormal inter- 
est towards military literature of the USSR; he made contact 

with Soviet citizens and attempted to Aes into the area of ship- 
building factories in Leningrad. Later it was recorded that this 
*pedagogue’, while in Moscow, sent espicnace letters containing 
secret writing. The letter contained the ccordinates of a dead- 


4“ 


Another part of the document supplied by GOLITSYN says: 
“An American, Whitmore GRAY, born 1932, an assistant professor 
at Michigan University, sent three espionage letters containing 
secret writing, while in Kiev. In Stalingrad he was Getained 
while he was photoyraphing a military factory 


% NOSENKO reported on a 1959 trip to the Soviet Union by 


but said he was not aware oe earlier ones. 


** This is the same ARTEMOV identified by NOSENKO as a fellow 
case officer in the U.S. Embassy Section of the American De~ 
partment and as the man with whom he worked on the BELITSKIY 
case in Geneva in 1962. ARTEMOV appeared again in operations 
against American tourists in 1953 when he was assigned as 


i eter for a group of ἀεὶ be ) 
On one occasion, when,,this officer re= 
urned unexpectedly to his hotel from the ‘theater’ to-which . 


ARTEMOV had escorted him, he caught ARTEMOV searching his 

hotel room. NOSENKO has not mentioned these contacts of Ἷ 
ARTEMOV, which took place δὲ the time he said ἢ was Deputy 
Chief of the section dealing with American tourists. In mi 


October 1966, in answer to a specific question, NOSENKO stated 
that ARTEMOV never had any connection: with the American Section 


De of the Tourist Department. 


Section of the American Department, but has not eaten Nee 
weer ier activities κεν, τοὐχλβῦβ.. 


“45 ΜΟΒΕΝΚΟ has identified IVANOVA as an: "agent of the U.S. ‘embassy. 
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detected aurvelliance dally thereafter until 


ber in Baku by. an attractive woman who persistently offered. her... 
services despite his refusal, and on.18 November by a girl in 
Tbilisi who occupied a seat next to his in a theater and made 


‘similar overtures. ‘GRAY was’also approached by blackmarketeers 


and by purportedly disaffected yotng men. On 13 November he 
wag arrested in Stalingrad while. photographing ‘industrial ἐπ. 
stallations and was released after interrogation .and- confiscation 
of his film. NOSENKO made no references to GRAY. 
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The KGB document elsewhere states: "A guide of a tourist 


"group, John Milton FRANCIS, born 1934, an instructor of Russian 
at a college of Yale University; when in Odessa with a group of 


tourists-~American students--separated himself from. the group ᾿ 
and. travelled through the city alone. ina notebook | which was 
lost by him, notes and sketches were found which pointed to the 
fact that he utilized his trip. for the purpose of selecting 
suitable places for the placing of deaddrops, or for checking 
those deaddrops which were earlier selected by American agents. 
In Moscow he selected. routes which were used.to check and dis~ 


eft Kiev and later in Yalta. .He. was ‘approached on 17 Novem-: 


Giscover the existence of surveillance, utilizing passable backyards 


and following skillful methods. At the present time FRANCIS is 
the chief interpreter of the State. Department, servicing Soviet 
Reseda tions in the USA." 


FRANCIS did have such a mission in 1958 and brought back a 
notebock with sketches of the sites he selected. He did not 
mention losing his notebook. In 1954 ard 1955 FRANCIS was in 
frequent contact with V.V. KRIVOSHEY in Berlin; KRIVOSHEY, who 
served there until the late 1950's, has been identified as a KGB 
First Chief Directorate officer who later became an officer in 
the Correspondents Department, KGB. Second Chief Directorate.* 
FRANCIS was also a student of Richard BURGI at Yale in 1956, the 
year that NOSENKO was involved in BURGI's recruitment (see Part 
V.D.4.b.). NOSENKO has not mentioned the FRANCIS case and did 
not recognize his name. 


¥KRIVOSHEY was a participant in the Sgt. Robert Lee JOHNSON 
case to which NOSENKO provided the, lead. (889 Part ΝἹ.Ὁ.3.ς.). 
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“TDY's to London (3957 and 1953) - 
NOSENKO reported that his first ocfisiab τᾶν rel surside 
the Scviet Union occurred in the fall of τ. ἡ το he was 
selected to accompany a group of athletes 0 nad been invited: 
to visit London. As he explained on & Αὐτὸ 1004, it is 
necessary for a sécurity officer to access. way such dele- 

- gation, and the Eleventa Departnent of the νους Uhicf ULiree- 
torate, responsivle for recruiting Seconds Chief Jircctorate 
officers for this purpose, telephoned dna γον τ εκ CALS 

of the Tourist Departzent, to request aa ΟΣ ζ ον who spoke 
English, DUBAS asked NOSENKO whether be vais te uake the 
trip. NOSENAO replied: “why not? IL uve never beon abroad 
yet," NOSENKO consequentiy travelled τὸ Lonsou, using th 
alias Yuriy ivanevich NIKULAYEV anc posing us "tie ucvuty 
chief" of the delegation. He was specifically listructed to 
observe one menber of the delegation, a vonan nies MYARTHYAYE, 
whose father had been hilled in a Seviet prison aid whose 
political reliability δῶν uncertain, Additionally, ne had 

the general task of watching ali sembers of ine-delegaticn 

for possibly suspicious contacts with foreigners. Than dees 
gation consisted of approximately 29 persons ane τὺ ielp hin 

in Carrying out these duties, NUSESNU was assigned thre or 
four agents and several operaticnal coatacts ΕΝ the deie 
gation members, He was the only ΤΆΣ security off icer 

making this trip. 


The second trip to London tack place a year later, in 
the fall of 1958, again as a security watchlog. ‘nis tine 
he accompanied 2 delegation of li or 12 boxers, and again he 
used the alias NIKOLAYEV and the cover position of deputy 
chief of the celcgation, NCSENKU was the only sccurity o7f- 
ficer with the delegatisn, and he had two agents aad two 
operational contacts ἀποὺ the boxers. His assignment was 
general; novedy in particular was kept under observation, 
and the KGB had no derog gatory informaticn concerning any 
members of tne delegation, 


NOSENKO has associuted his use of the NIKOLAYEV alias 
in London with the use of the same name with the British 
subjects SB and (see Part V.D.4.d.) shortly before 
the first of these two trips, On 17 April 1964 NOSENK 
plained this situation as follows: ‘With @igie 
I used the nume NIKOLAYEY, Yuriy Ivanovich, a representative 
of the Ministry of Culture. And then when the question was 
raised of sending me in 1957 with the delegation to ingland, 
I was forced to yo there as NIKOLAYEV. I was forced to, 

And again under the cover of the Ministry of Culture. Be- 
cause [of this] I went as the assistant read of the dele- 
gation, representing the Ministry of Culture, I didn't 
go under my own nanc because it was decided that when 
‘these people BELEN Ss Bi came back to England, they 
would teli who they were with [report their contacts in 
the USSR]. They would probably question G@I3A especially 
as one who used to work in intelligence... 4a.g@@@)would:say: 
‘There was this man from the Ministry of Culture, NIKOLAYEV,. 
He was with us all the time, even went to Leningrad with 
us.' So they would say: ‘Ilcow does he look (what docs he 
look like]?' Ie would say: ‘ie looked so-and-so.’ So, 
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I γου τὰ: gothere. the sane year. y ad go. here,, and. 
_they would: look δὲ me and say: ‘Ilow come this’ man--his name is ee 
cs" /NOSENKO, ana-yet he is.-very similaz to the one Céscribed by SRR’. 
2, J+ That was why it was decided Ihave to go again’ ‘under the nema 
: ‘“NIKOLAYEV. Just .a.matter of ‘conspiracy. Since I al ready becanec 
known as NIKGLAYEV to the: britishers,. this: would be. noticeable,” 
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of ccurse, I would go there the same year. Τὼ go there, ana 

they would look at me and Say: '‘ilow come this man--his name is 
NOSENKO, and yet he is very Similar to the one described by GR 
That was why it was. decided I have to go again unler the noma 
NIKGLAYEV. Just a matter of conspiracy. Since I already berate 
knowa 2s NIKOLAYEV to the Bri tishers, this would be noticeable.* | 
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E. January 1960. to January 1962 lamerican, Department) 
Ὁ 1. Introduction 


‘against “the most important counterintelligence target in the 


sae 


NCSENKO claims to have served as Deputy Chief of the U.S. 
Embassy Section of the American Départment, KGB Second Chief | 
Directorate, from sometime in January 1960 until the first’ days 
of January 1962.* This section, in his. words, was working ~ 


Soviet Union," the permanent Anerican representation in Moscow. 
It regarded every Américan stationed there as a possible spy 
and, simultaneously, as a target for eventual compromise and 
recruitment. 


The functions of the U.S. Embassy Section were described by 
NOSENKO as being, first, to control all contacts by Embassy per- 


‘“gonnel with Soviet citizens; second, to evaluate information 


collected from all possible sources on American Embassy employees; 
and third,. to use this information as a basis for planning and 
carrying out recruitment approaches. The Americans’ personal- 
ities, jobs, personal relationships, weaknesses, daily routines, 
security precautions, contacts witn Soviet citizens, and the 
major and minor scandals ‘in their Moscow lives formed the basis 


‘for this work. To gather such information, the section's officers 


directed and debriefed large numbers of agents and informants, 
including the indigenous employees of the Embassy, Soviet citizens 
moving in Embassy social circles, and third-country nationals with 
American contacts; the officers also assigned tasks to and assim- 
dilated the reports from the numerous surveillance teams at their 
disposal, and they read and tried to. exploit materials from tele- 
phone taps and microphones. placed in the offices and homes of 

the Americens. Each officer had a limited number of American 


targets and attempted to become thoroughly familiar with :ach: 


annually, they submitted detailed operational plans to exploit 

the knowledge they had gained of their target. During 1960 and 
1961, NOSENKO said, special emphasis was placed within the section 
on "identifying intelligence officers at the Embassy and active 
development of them, the acquisition of ciphers, and the detailed 
and painstaking study of code clerks, creating the conditions on 
the basis of which they can be recruited." 


As Deputy Chief of this section, NOSENKO has said, he had 
access to all information concerning its activities: "Nothing 
was hidden” from him. On this basis, he expressed certainty 
that in 1960 and 1961 the KGB did not recruit any Americans 
associated with the Embassy, that no Americans assigned to the 
Embassy were being handled in Moscow as KGB agents in this. 
period, and that, in fact, the KGB had recruited no American 
Embassy personnel since "ANDREY."** From continuing friendships 
with his fellow-officers of 1960 and 1961, NOSENKO has also 
claimed certainty that there were no KGB recruitments from the 
time he left the section in January 1962 until the January 1964 
trip to Geneva. τ ; 


ι 
1 


* In debriefing and interrogating NOSENKO, CIA placed pertic- 


‘ular emphasis on his activities during the period January | 
1960 to January 1962, since this information was of special 
importance to U.S. Government security. 


Y See Part VI.D.3.b. for a discussion of the case of the KGB. 
: agent “ANDREY" (Dayle SMITH), whose recruitment has been 
wer tousty, dated by ROSEN? between the years 1949 ) and 1953. 
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_-: + meanwhile, "no one replaced NOSENKO aa Deputy Chief ofthe |. 
 fourist Department's American Section because (as he explained. -- 
> con 29 January 1965) the Tourist Department, which had earlier’. -: 
"operated against members of delegations and various other Pea 
categories of foreign visitors, was being reorganized in January. 
1960 for work against tourists alone and the Deputy Cnief slot. 
was eliminated. With the exception of A. A. DMITRIYEV, Marina 
RYTOVA, and the homosexuals YEFREMOV and VOLKOV, NOSENKO turned 
over all of his agents to another officer in the section named. 
TIMOFEYEV. NOSENKO said on 29 January 1965 that he had two. 
separate files on his agent Arsene FRIPPEL, a developmental file 
_and an operational file, and:that he turned the former over to 
TIMOFEYEV. and the latter to V. Ὁ. CHELNOKOV, Deputy Chief of the”. 
Tourist Department. During later.interrogations, however, NOSENKO 
hag said that he continued to handle FRIPPEL while in the U.S. 
Embassy Section and was the case officer during FRIPPEL's visits 
“to the Soviet Union in 1962 and 1963.** ᾿ 


2. NOSENKO's Transfer τὸ the U.S. Embassy Section 


In December 1959, while serving as Deputy Chief of the 
American-Britisn-Canadian Section of the Tourist Department, 
NOSENKO learned from K. N. DUBAS, the department Chief, of plans 
to transfer him to the U.S. Embassy Section as Deputy Chief. 
NOSENKO said he was opposed to the move and wanted to remain in 
the Tourist Department: "I was used to it there and wanted to : 
continue. I wanted to stay in the Tourist Department. \This 
{the transfer/ was no promotion. Here I was the Deputy Chief 
of section and would be the same there. But, of course, its more 
important there. The American Department is, of course, the most 
important. But here I was working against American tourists. 
This is also important. Furthermore, I showed {had proven/ my- 
self there in '55, '56, ‘57, '58, and ‘59 and was considered to 
be not a bed case officer. And here, in the American Department, 
I must show /prove/ myself with new people." NOSENKO therefore 
asked DUBAS in December 1959 to "please fight for me to stay." 
DUBAS later told NOSENKO that he had twice spoken to Second 
Chief Directorate Chief O. M. GRIBANOV on his behalf, but to 
no avail. In January 1960 the official orders transferring © 
NOSENKO were issued. Σ 
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On the day NOSENKO reported to V. A. KLYPIN, Chief of the 
American Department, to begin his new job, he was told to report 
to GRIBANOV's office. To GRIBANOV NOSENKO again expressed mis- 
givings about the change of assignment. GRIBANOV replied that 
DUBAS had spoken to him about this but that he, GRIBANOV, “had 
his own plans and that was all." GRIBANOV told NOSENKO that 
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. There was no change in the functions of NOSENKO's section, 
however; as before, it continued to be responsible for 
operations against tourists from the United States, 
England, and Canada. 


*#*  PRIPPEL has reported that NOSENKO: continued to meet him 
until he left the Soviet Union. in January 1961 and again 
when he returned as a guide to tourist groups twice in 

1962 and once again in 1963; see Part V.D.5. 
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‘he thought NOSENKO could bring.“fresh air" to the U.S. Embassy _ 
Section's operations and that he was to pay particular attention 

. tO operations against American code clerks, the “number one | 
target."* Neither GRISANOV nor KLYPIN told NOSZXKO why he had 
been selected. for this position.or who had recommended him for 
it. 


_NOSENKO was asked on 17 April 1964 whom he had relieved 
upon reporting for duty in the U.S. Embassy Section. He replied: 
"Nobody." He was then asked to identify the persons from whom 
he had assumed certain of his duties as Deputy Chief of the 
section (these are Ciscussed in detail below). “OSENKO said that 
he took the responsibility for maintaining the section file on 
the security of the U.S. Embassy from the Chief of the section, 
Ve. M. KOVSHUK.** Regarding his responsibility as case officer for 
the Security Officer of the Embassy, NOSENKO explained that be- 
cause former Security Se eMCeE Russell LANGELLE had been declared 
persona non grata in OctoLer 1959 and because his successor John 
ABIDIAN was not to arrive ee March 1960, no ore in the section 
had this responsibility when he, NOSENKO, arrived in January : i 
1960. Asked who had been LAIGELLE's case officer, NOSENKO re~ ; 5 
plied: "LANGELLE was handled by several people - by /A.S./ MALYU~ oe 
GIN, then after that by /V.A./ KUSKOV, then by KOVSHUK, then 
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* In late December 1961, GOLITSYN also commented on this subject 

“ΝΣ, to his CIA handling officer: "The task of streagthening of 
wor’: against the Americans has been a standing requirement, ee 

both in the past and most particularly at this time. This eae 
work was particularly intensified after the appointment of 
SHELEPIN to the KGB... In 1960, it was cecommended in the 
KGB to intensify the work acainst the Americans at the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow, and against American colonies in other 
countries... This question of intensifying work against the 
Americans was up pefore the Collegium of the KGB. Thereafter, 
there was a directive from SHELEPIN regarding the intensifi- 
cation of work against the American cipher-clerks." 


**There ig an apparent contradiction between NOSENKO's desig-~ 
nation of KOVSHUK 2s —Chief-o€—the. Cirst (U.S. Sabassy) ἕθςς τσ 
tion iff 1960 and information earlier suppiied by GOLITSYN, 
GOLITSYN told CIA of a conversation he nad with KOVSHUK in 

4 94) January 1961 in Moscow (see Part V.E.3:c.2. concerning a 

: - . recruitment approach to the American code clerk James STORS- 

. BERG) but at that time described KOVSHUK only as an American 

‘i:- 75 os. + Department officer, without indicating his position. The 

‘ only time that GOLITSYN has given a position for KOVSHUK was 

in the context of questioning concerning KHRUSHCHEV's "Secret 

to Speech" denouncing STALIN in 1956; ,GOLITSYN: said that ac this 

time KOVSHUK was Chief of the American Department (sic) of 

"+. - ‘tthe Second Chief Directorate. On 16 February 1962 GOLITSYN 

ne eats identified Vladimir PETROV as.Chief of the “section concerned 

iy ., +. With the American Embassy of the American’ Department of the 

, .:,8econd Directorate* in 1960. NOSENKO had identified PETROV 
‘as Chief of the Second Section of the American Department, 
‘which was concerned with the penetration of U.S. ancettigance 
py ain Ὑπ5 166 the Boviet® vaiote : 


Re peta nn menses vaninten) ee y= te nenee = 


‘He 15 an Armenian. His Deputy-is Colonel Mikhail BAKHVALOV." 


Ἐ πους δε τ τότ τητος 


Ν, Ὑδ6β. GELL efore my time.” ἴω 
on 24 June 1964, NOSENKO stated: “In 1959 and: possibly in 1958, 
Mikhail Fedorovich BAKHVALOV was the Deputy Chief of ‘the U.S. - 
Embassy Section. I replaced him in this position in 1960 and 
he went to the Fifth (Eastern Countries) Department as Deputy” ~ 
Chief."* On 8 September 1964 NOSENKO volunteered for. the first 
time that BAKHVALOV, as Deputy Chief of the. section, had been 
the case officer for LANGELLE. Under interrogation in early — 
1965, NOSENKO added’ that. BAKHVALOV had 2lso been responsible for ᾿ ν 
maintaining the file on the security of the U.S. Embassy. At Ae gig τ τς 
this time he explained his earlier statement by saying that BAKH-. : ι 
VALOV had left the Section before his arrival and had given the coe ig 
file to KOVSHUK to hold for his successor. The file continued to = 
be charged officially to BAKHVALOV, however, even though he. was i 
no longer in the section, and NOSENKC arranged for the official 

change of custody shortly after reporting for duty (see Part V.E. 

3.£.). NOSENKO said further, in January 1965, that BAXHVALOV 

had shared responsibility for supervising code Clerk operetions ᾿ 

with KOVSHUK before NOSENKO arrived to assume these duties him=. 

self. NOSENKO had been given a number of opportunities prior 

to 24 June 1964 to identify BAKHVALOV as his predecessor, bu 

he did not do so. These are summarized below: . 


. 


ve eae etd ll 


25 January 1964: In a discussion of the Fifth (Eastern 
Countries) Department of the Second Chief Directorate. NOSENKO 
said: "Whe Chief of this department is Colonel Artem DAVIDYAN, 


27] February 1964: NOSENKO was shown a photograph of V.A. 
ALEKSEYEV, a Soviet who was in Japan from July to September- . 
1961 as a member of a trade delegation, NOSENKO immediately ee 
recognized the face as that of the Deputy Chief cf the Fifth 
Department of the Second Chief Directorate. He said that he 
did not know this person's last name, but that his first name 
and patronymic were Mikhail Fedorovich. when shown the last 
name ALEKSEYEV, NOSENKO recognized it as an alias, but pro- 
vided no further information concerning his true identity or 
earlier service in the American Department. 


areca eit eee Gide ae + 


10 June 1964: NOSENKO was asked to list in writing the 
names of KGB officers who had received various awards for 
their service. He wrote: "The following got either the 
Order of the Military Red Banner or the Order of the Red Star, 
I'm not sure which: Mikhail BAKEVALOV, Deputy Chief of a 
section in an unremembered department of the Second Chief 
Directorate." 


18 June 1964: NOSENKO was asked to list all the . sof 


i 
.officers who had been assigned to-the American Department ΝΣ oe 
for each year since he joined the KGB. He named the chiefs ae i 
and deputies of the U.S. Embassy Section from 1953 through be as, 2 ide 
1956. When he came to 1957, however, he said that he could : ἐκ ΠΝ 
not provide accurate information as to which officers were a es 


assigned to the section for that year through 1959 (he was 


va 


. @ith reference to the Fifth Department, NOSENKO has 
_€urnished only one other item of information: he re- 
ported: that in 1958, or as late as the fall of 1959, 

οὐ τως the Israeli Section was transferred to. this department: 
- after having been a-component of the American Depart- 
Ξ ment. - ᾿ς Bn Saga os 
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᾿ς allegedly in the Tourist Department. in this period) and could 
' not describe their functions. On this basis: NOSENKO was then 
asked to list the officers who had joined the section between. 
-.. + 3,°.1956 and January-1960, when NOSENKO said he had returned. He’ 
' provided 14 names, but. BAKHVALOV's was not among them. Asked 
ει name the officers who had left the section in the same period, 
is he named five, again omitting BAKHVALOV. ; : 
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ΕΣ Introduction. 


Shortly atter oer eine for ane: in ‘the U.S.: Ἐπειοῦ, 
Section and following his. short discussion with GRIBANOY, 
NOSENKO met with Department Chief KLYPIN. and. Section Chief 
KOVSHUK to discuss his responsibilities and functions in ἔν Ν i 
the section. Repeating what GRIBANOV had already said, ; : ἱ 
KLYPIN stressed that NOSENKO's most important single respon- . 
sibility. in the section would be supervision. of all KGB 
‘ operational activity against American military and State a 

Department code clerks stationed in Moscow. As for..the “ΝΣ : pes 
other Americans at the Embassy, KLYPIN suggested a division : ἡ 
of labor under which KOVSHUK would be responsible for super- 
vising operations against State Department personnel and | 
NOSENKO would Supervise work against ‘che Army, Air Force, | 
and Naval attaches and their assistants.* NOSENKO was also : 
made respnnsible for maintaining certain files in the section. 
On 19 February 1965 NOSENKO signed an interrogation ΤΟΥ: 
col. which he agreed contained a listing of his principari 
responsibilities during 1960 and 1961. It read in part: 


᾿ 
᾿ 


"During' the eptire eriod in the First [U.S. ἷ 
Embassy] Section, *irst [American] Department in : 
1960 and 1961 my position was Deputy Chief of Section. 
My responsibilities were the following: 


-General Deputy to the Chief of the First Section, 
i Vladislav Mikhaylovich KOVSHUK, and Acting Chief of 
pT Amen. Section in his absence. 


ΠΝ 


i -Immediate supervisor for the operational work 
j against American code clerks. In this capacity I 

i closely guided the work of case officers Gennadiy | 
GRYAZNOV and Vadim KOSOLAPOV. } 


ΠΕΡ tiles be eB ΝΜ it wee 


-Case officer for U.S. Embassy Security Officer, 
John ABIDIAN. 


| 
-For about the first six months of 1960, super- — 
visor of the work against the offices of the U.S. Mili- | a. 


tary, Naval, and Air Attaches. 


» Sibamsacabea d 


~I maintained the file on American Embassy security. 


-~I maintained the log books for the reports sent 
‘to the First (U.S. Embassy] Section by the Operational 
Technical Directorate, KGB, based on the information - 
obtained from all the microphones installed in the 
American Embassy. I read all the reports:‘and gave the . | 
pertinent reports to the appropriate case officers in ᾿ i ia 
the Section. In my absence this work was done by KOVSHUK } 
or GRYAZNOV.** ᾿ 


*NOSENKO mentioned his responsibility for supervising at- 
tache operations for the first time in 1965. These functions . 
are discussed below. ᾿ ile 


3 


**The final sentence was added at NOSENKO's yequest at the 
time the protocol was signed. 


"-.During this period I was the agent handler for 
‘agents 'SHMELEV’, 'GRIGORIY', ‘PROKHOR', ‘ARTUR': and 
*SARDAR*.* ep πον ἣν τ 


_ “Throughout this entire period I sat’ ἐπ room 618 
eof KGB Headquarters at House Number 2, Dzhershinskly — 


Square, Moscow. GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAPOV shared this of- 


fice with me throughout most of this period. " 


Ὁ. Functions as General Deputy and Acting Chief of Section | 


fi} Access 


Since his defection NOSENKO has maintained under re- 
peated interrogation that as general deputy to KOVSHUK, with 
the responsibility of taking over in KCVSHUK's absence, he 
had acces. to all information on the section's activities 
and was obliged to keep current. on this information. On 
this basis he has been able to assure his questioners that 
the KGB was completely unsuccessful in its attempts to re- 
cruit Americans assigned to the Enbassy in these two years. 
NOSENKO has also said at various times that his access to 
section files and his discussions with section officers made 
it certain that there were also no successes fron 1953 to 
1960 and from January 1962 to January 1964. His statements 


‘on this subject during the Februgry 1965 were distilled in 


a protocol which NOSENKO signed on 20 "ἢ ΕΘΒΕΘΕΥΥ (quoted in 
full): 


4 .«- “].. As the only Deputy to the Chief of the 
American Embassy Section, First Department, Second 
Chief Directorate, KGB, Vladislav Mikhaylovich KOV- 
SHUK, from January 1960 to January 1962, one of my func- 
tions was to serve as KOVSHUK's general deputy and to 
assume the rights and responsibilities of Chief of the 
Section during KOVSHUK's absence. In order to perform 
this function I had the right and the obligation of 
knowing the details about every important activity of 
the section against the American Embassy and its per- 
sonnel. No activity of this nature was withheld from 
me. 


“2. As Deputy Chief of the Section I know defi- 
nitely that no U.S. officials serving in the Embassy 
were agents of the KGB or reporting unofficially in 
any way to the KGB during my service in the Section. 
There were no approaches or recruitments made by the 
‘Section during the period January 1960 to January 1962 
against personnel of the American Embassy, including 
personnel of the State Department, the offices of the 
Military Attaches (Army, Navy, and Air), the Department 
of Agriculture and USIA, including Marine guards, Army 

sergeants, State Department code clerks and Army code 
clerks except against STORSBERG and, KEYSERS, both un- 
ΒΟΘΟΘΘΒΣῸΣ approaches... : 


*VOLKOV, YEFREMOV, Johan PREISFREUND, FRIPPEL, and τ 
= respectively, who are discussed in other parts 
pape At other times NOSENKO has named additional agents | 
he handled in this period; they are discussed .below. 
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‘(ii) Duties 


made. against any employees of the United States 

‘Government who were assigned to the American Embassy — 
on temporary duty during this period. I have read and 
understood this report and certify it as correct." 


"33 . There: were no aaproeshes. or pecteitents 


. 


On 29 January 1965, NOSENKO was aeseionea eoncetnine 
his supervisory duties.as Deputy Chief of the section, pare 
ticularly his function of supervising activity against code 


clerks. 


Question: 


Answer: 


The transcript of this discussion is quoted here: 


To which of the major responsibilities you have 
mentioned did you have to devote the most time? 


I don't know. 
What was the most important? 
Everything was important. 


Whom did you supervise in the American Embassy 
Section? 


GRYAZNOV, KOSOLAPOV, [Vladimir] DEMKIN, and later 
{ Yevgeniy] GROMAKOYSKIY who worked with DENKIN. 
Then there was [N.A.] GAVRILENKO, [I.Ya.] KURI-~ 
LENKO; and BELOGLAZOV: working with the Attaches. 


They were all in the First Section? 
Yes. 
What were their responsibilities? 


GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAPOV had all the code clerks. . 
DEMKIN was charged with all persons living in 
America House, except code clerks. GROMAKOVSKIY 
helped him. GAVRILENKO had the Air Force Attaches 
and [their] assistants, and also he had the plane 
of the Ambassador. He must think about watching 
the pilots who were living in a hotel. KURILENKO-- 
Army Attache and assistants; BELOGLAZOV--Navy : 
Attache, assistants, and Marines. 


What is your understanding of the meaning of the 
word ; supervisor"? 


Persoraily to be at the head, to direct. 


So, i> - ~wr acsponsirisities of supervising all 
th. work a:ai-csi aa! ine code clerks, this meant 
that oo. e te tue tead of this work, that you were 
directing unt. work, that you, were participating. 
in discussio s'concerning this work, and in these 


ae | 
@iscussions you were talking δροῦΐ what measures ee 
. were ἈΒΘΕΒΒΑΥΥΣ et 


ge ἘΡ ἘΞ : 
TES “ORES 


Be ards es 


ΠΤ ΕΟ 


A 
ἴ 


ΝΡ 


* asthe 


1 


caterers a fae be eats ban 


ΕἸ aie Hd tae. 


2 
ὑδώνιω 


ΤῊΝ 


a . Verrupting.) “when necessary “because” there are 
J. > -Vittle questions which the case officer sust de-. 
ives > -eide himself. When it was necessary. eg aE oH 


a Of. -΄. And. participating personally, when necessary? — 
As) ες Yes. . . ἐπ 
Q@: What sort of ease officer questions were you i 
answering? | 
As All kinds. If I couldn't answer then, if ny : 
(ore authority isn't enough for this, it is necessary ; 
to discuss them with KOVSHUK. I was discussing : 7 ᾿ 


with KOVSHUK, with KLYPIN, with [KLYPIN's suc- 

cessor as Chief Of the Amcrican Department, 

S.M.] FEDOSEYEV, Several tines, not once, we 

were discussing questions with GRIBANOV. Also, 

concerning measures, concerning future steps. i 
When it was necessary. 


Q: What other duties did you have as a supervisor? 4 
A: ες ἃ told you. When it was necessary I was going ἢ : 
to agent meetings with case officers. When it j 


was necessary. Or, besides, I inet personally 
with "PROKHOR' [PREISFREUND] or “SEE fie 
"PROKHOR" was working against STORS 


ka, “SARDAR" 
against ZU3JUS. I was working myself with then. 


woe ti gene a beet ene nee 


Q: You personally worked agents “PROKHOR" and "SARDAR"? 
A: Yese 
Q: When did you find it necessary to go to an agent 


mecting with a case officer? 


“ων, Me ted cementite 


A: : Well, for example, DENKIN would come to me and 
say: "You krow Ella [UMANETS, an agent in 
America House]. Ella said that MORONE had looked i 
at her and was smiling." This is just an [hypo- j ἜΣ 
thetical| cxample....Okay, I am going with hin, oS a 


Σ 


ate 


hearing Ella myself,.[to learn] what happened, 
jwhether] it is possible to make something or not. 


7 ᾳ: You met Ella and talked with her? 
A: . Yes, with DEMKIN. Very, very difficult to say, . | ; 
ὌΠ: why and how we are going. When it was ‘necessary = — 8 1 
: to go. a : : eerie 4 
sf ᾳ:. As a rule did you try to make it a practice to Pe ee © mes 
. visit the agents of the section who were working i ἜΝ ο 


against the American target? 


A: Yes, I am telling you. There was such an‘agent, ᾿ 

">. Yaga [VARLAMOVA]. GRYAZNOV was meeting with her. Ἰ ἐς 

It might be necessary to go to meet her. But, we : . 

‘knew how Inga was afraid of intelligence. And, So ha 
you see, they don't like it when a new case Offie Ὁ. 

‘cer appears. But, maybe, for the sake of the file, ~ ee 


int or ee oe 
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en ae eee ee at was necessary to. go, to hear her. ‘Not because 
4 ἐν Te ‘you do not believe GRYAZNOV. ‘No. But, you see, —. 
: ' to hear from the source j emphasized], directly, 
; : what is going on, and how it is going on, to get = > 
; ᾿ we _.- , @ feeling. Because the source will tell the case- ὁ 
: - officer, then the case officer will tell you. 
Maybe sometimes he will not give you every detail, 
every intonation. But in some cases, it is neces- 
sary to feel this. But, of course, it depends on 
the agent, on the target, whether you will go or 
not go. It's very difficult, again, to say. | 


Ses “cual 


dhduahab δ, 


aah 


ῃ 
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[ American] Department, I took this file again 
to the Seventh. 


Q: Could you say that you met 50 per cent of the ὃ ΕἸ 
section's agents? 3 
A: No, I can't say. Π 4 
. Φ i - ἢ τ 
Q: Fifty per cent or 75 per cent? | : 
Α: I can't answer you. ; μ 3 
Q: What about your functions as a supervisor in re- 
gard to safehouses, to "K.K.'s" and "Ya.K.'s",* , a 
A: Oh. I myself had a file on my flat, a yavochnaya > τ 
kvartira, which I brought from the Seventh : 4 
[Tourist Department]. It was my own, GRYAZNOV : 
had his own yavochnaya kvartira. KOSOLAPOV had ἢ 
also his own yavochnaya kvartira. And not one of H 5 

us had a conspirative apartment. 
ᾳ: And you took the "Ya.K." from... i 
at 
A: (Interrupting.) Which I had from the Seventh. ἘΔ Σ 4 
And, by the way, when I was leaving the First i 
x a 


ee 


And not one of you had a conspirative flat. : i 


As No, because the section had only--how many?-= 
[P.I.] MASSYA had one conspirative. [V.P.] 
FEDYANIN had one conspirative, and then there was 
one conspirative flat, where, in fact, an agent 
was living. In the First Section there were 

i . three or four conspirative flats. 


ἢ ee . Qs... But among you, GRYAZNOY, and KOSOLAPOV there was 4 
ee ὌΝ ' none? ao 

As Only "Ya.K.'s" ἢ 

. 4 a 

4 


; 
\ 
i 
H 
! 
᾿ 
a 


ΔΑ "KK." Ukonspirativnava kvartira--conspiratorial apart- 
ment) is de¥iIned by oe oe, a safehouse ‘or apartment. owned 
and maintained by the KGB. A "Ya.K." (yavochnaya kvartira-~ ὅς τς Es 
‘meeting apartment) is an apartment occupied by a tenant who ᾿ one 
is perhaps subsidized-by the KGB and absents himself when th 
.. there is a need to use the apartment for meetings or other 
εὐ activities. The "K.K." is used for more sensitive operational 
εἰ purposes, he said. ; 
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- with you as supervisor? 


three? 


Who kept a record of these 
The case officers. 
Where was your "Ya. K."? 
Vorovskogo Strect. 
And where was GRYAZNOY's? 
GRYAZNOY's was on Kachalogo Street. 
And KOSOLAPOV's? 


Don't rememoer. Don't remember. (Pause.) It 
was in the vicinity of the Suvorovskiy Boulevard. 
KOSOLAPOV's or DEMKIN's. In the region. of Arbat 
Square. KOSOLAPOV's or DEMKIN's. KOSOLAPOV's. 
DEMKIN's I don't remember. 


And you didn't have any responsibility for super- 
vising the activity that went on at these flats? 


I don't understand. 


Was there some central control of the use of. the 
τὰ. Κα, 's''? 


What kind of control? 


Who would be using them, when they would be using 
them, under what conditions? 


No. The case officer who was working with it 

decides how to use this flat or how not to use 
it, et cetera, et cetera. Besides that, very 

often we were using rooms in hotels. 


So GRYAZNOV would take any of his operational 
activity to his "Ya.K."? 


He would also mect with his agents, with his 
operational contacts in hotel rooms. KOSOLAPOV 
was meeting his agents in his own "Ya. K.‘'3 NO 
SENKO was meeting his agents or operational con~ 
tacts in his own "Ya.K.". 


Could GRYAZNOV or KOSOLAPOV ever! use these "Ya.K.'s" - 
without your knowing about it? “Ν ve 


Of course. It's their own flat. ay wh) Mn. 0 oe 


But you're supervising their work? 


.Must 1 kéep them like a little, little child? __ 


No,’ no. They don't have to report to me: “Today 
I go to meet my agent at ny fiat." 


They can use them whenever they like without checking 


Of course, ef course. They are meeting their own 
agents. on : ᾿ es PTS Se, δ δες 


i 
4 
a 


wad 


ila 


εἰ, 


vies ene uti aL AL 
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σεδοκάνς 


Qi: , You have no idea who they are meeting, or when. 


σις When. they are meeting an active development agent, 


i 
ἰ 
| 

.Q: εν What about operational vehicles? Automobiles? ahs 5 < f Le 
ἰ 
i 


9: Approximately how much of your time did you spend , 3 
supervising GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAPOV?. ce 4 

As I can't say. 
Q: ‘Was it the most important function? i 
AS Yes, it was important. All work in the First i τὰς ἢ : ; 
| 


-that he fulfilled this function during KXOVSHUK's two 30-day 


' NOSENKO was unable to recall any operational or. inspection 


, 1960. 


1965: } 


oe 


ἜΣ: 


. they.are meeting them? 


they tell me afterwards. They are telling .“this, 
this, this, this" and I am answering "this, this, 
this." But usually they are going to meet maids 
‘or they don't have to report. There is nothing. 

active and there is....The file is going on. 


As You see, we had one automobile for the whole 
department. Besides this, we could apply, when- 


necessary, to the officer on duty for the Second a ; ; 
Chief Directorate and he would give a car, be~ . _ i . wd 
cause he has a number of cars at his disposal. | 


Section was important. This was the most impor- 
tant. But one day I could devote the whole day : 
to code clerks, the next day maybe half the day, Cai 
maybe two hours in the day. The rest of the day ὶ 
I will be absent. I will be meeting with KLYPIN, 
or 1 will be having a meeting with surveillance, i 
or I will be at ancther place. The third day, | 
again, maybe the whole day, maybe part of it. ; 
No, I can't tell you. It depends on the situa- Ϊ 
tion. 

i 


muti lates κα κα dedi: Seaidictio sen. 


(111) Additional Duties in KOVSHUK's Absence 


NOSENKO's responsibilities was to serve as Acting Chief 


As Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section, one of 
when KOVSHUK was absent from the office. NOSENKO recalled 
t 


wen a Loh ed ee 


leave periods in 1960 and 1961, but he did not remember 
when this leave occurred in those years. He also served as 
Acting Chief for about a month in the summer of 1960 when 
KOVSHUK was in the KGB hospital with heart trouble and for ἃ t 
week or two some time in 1961 when KOVSHUK was ill again.. 


trips that KOVSHUK made in 1960 or 1961, and the only other 

speéific time that he could remember KOVSHUK being absent ae 
was for several days in connection with preparations for ; - cites 
President Eisenhower's planned visit to the Soviet Union in 


netinten Har retadades » 


NOSENKO's description of his duties in KOVSHUK’s ab- 
gence was summarized in a protocol which he signed on 8, March 


ὑεῖ 


."y do not remember any particularly important ; 
operational decisions I made as Acting Chief of Sec. 
. tion, nor any unusual things that happened during 


τ ΠΡ 
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these times. The only- specific: respunsibility KOVSHUK “"” 
- had. which I handled in his absence was tc report to- | 
the Chief of the First Department about all mail going’ 


out of the First Section. I did not meet any of. KOV- . ἐ πὴ 


SHUK's agents during his absences because there was.no 
necessity to do so, His only Russian agent whoa I - 
remember was Ilya GLAZUNOV (-KGB cryptonym "“VRUBEL"], 
whom he transferred to FEDYANIN in 1960, I thisk. The 
only other agent of KOVSHUK's whom I remember was the 
correspondent Edmund STEVENS.* The only. thing that was 
‘different for me as Acting Chief of the Section was 
that I had to go every day tv see the Chief of the θ6. 
partment. 


c. Supervisor of all Code Clerk Operations 
(1) Introduction 


Among the numerous KGB activities against American code 
clerks in Moscow which NOSENKO has discussed are five opera=- 
tions wherein the KGB intended or effected approaches for 
recruitment/defection ‘purposes. According to NOSENKO, none 
was successful... The five major cases are reviewed separately 
below, one of them in tae context of duty trips abroad by 


NOSENKO' 5 subordinate KOSOLAPOY, ** 


NOSENKO said that, upon assuming eeapensipiniey for 
supervising operations against American code clerks, he 
found a very "difficult situation." Prior to the assignment 
of KOSOLAPOY to the U.S. Embassy Section in late 1959, all 
operations against code clerks had been handled by 4.S. MALYU- 
GIN, but during MALYUGIN's two years of effort. there had 
beer no operational approaches and no successes. When 


*The Edmund STEVENS case is. discussed in Part V.C.2. 


**GOLITSYN on 20 March 1962 identitied KOSOLAPOV's photograph 
as that of a veteran KCB officer with whom ke was personally 
‘acquainted. GOLITSYN said that KOSOLAPOV had entered the KGB 
in about 1952 and had served for two or three years as a 
member of the First [American] Department of the KGB First 
Chief Directorate under United Nations cover in New York City; 
subsequently he had worked for two or three years in the 
First Chief Directorate at KGB Headquarters. According to 
GOLITSYN, the bachelor KOSOLAPOV was transferred to the KGB 
Second Chief Directorate some time prior to 1960 in line with. 


' a KGB policy for only married men to be sent abroad. As of: 


1960, GOLITSYN said, KOSOLAPOV was working against code clerks 


stationed in the American Embassy in Moscow. He added that 


KOSOLAPOV speaks excellent English. Prior to GOLITSYN's 
identification, CIA had no indication of intelligence acti- 
vity on KOSOLAPOV's part. Between February 1953 and April 
1955 he was assigned to the United Nations: Secretariat Trans-.. 
lation Unit as a translator; in August 1958 he had been an 


interpreter at the Geneva Conference on Nuclear Test Detection; | 


in September 1959 he accompanied KHRUSHCHEV on his trip to 
the United States (see Part V.E.3.d. which desoribes the 
role of NOSENKO's target. John ABIDIAN in connection with the 


5 ἘΗΒΌΘΗΟΜΕΥ trip). ΚΟΒΟΜΆΡΟΥ "5 eee tte is flawless. 
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KOSENKO took ovey tise, were no active developzental opera~ 
tdons against cise «pneu underway, and the only agents or” 
operational contends seine used against thes. were poorly 
educated maids aiui ap raanes none of vhon had accomplished 
anytuing Of tportesy ne, ἘρΥ δι σα agents were bing used 
dn operations Beutent egderoon personnel, and az the tine 
NOSENKO had nv agent ag his own in America Nous, ΟΣ in 

tne Embassy, «ho nessa te sed in these operztions. 


In Jasuary tii fey aw $0 GRYAZNOV® was essigaed 
to the U.S. Estanay & eat ee eae assistant to NOSENKO 
in his code cleie μὲ tiyitges, From this point on, NOSENKO, 
KOSOLAPOV, ant ChYA/coy phared the same KGB Headquarters 
office (Roca 611), jnere ali KGB files on Amcrican code 
clerk: , as welt αι ἐδ. files on agents available for work 
against then, wees Kéaped ty, one Large srfe, accessible to 
all three offfeera, yostszo supervised all of the section's 
work along then VS hear, pnd no provocations, compromices, 
recruitment atlewets, ὧν peeeurtments could have been planned 
or carried out tthe tis prior knowledge and agrcement 


seep ore 


*GOLITSYN farst ρων ἢ GRYAZNGV ae a case officer of the 
Anerican Departe-ni, second Chier Directorate, oa 31 Decem- 
ber 1961. liv eat ws that time that he had been personally 
acquainted with ΡΥ ΚΟΥ «ince 1945 and that, as of tho 
spring of 1960. witiis.oy was "working oaly against code 
clerks of the Awerdien Embassy in Moscow.” GRYAZNOV had. 
travelled to tha (fend Stotes at same time jn the past, 
GOLITSYN added. . Ν τ caress τὴ ᾿ Νὰ ἢ nm “Aa ᾿ 
ΜΝ Δ, Pra ΤᾺ poe er 


αν AA RAAT ENED PAPE ELL? POPE A LLY CIE Be TELE, UTE HT 
3 τπεπστσσσττσ. Surette Seinen tar mimi . -ττοττεν. 
weven TLL: gating. Ἂν 4 d 


wre saeLie eat bee bit OF sabe ast alee 


“Ἔν 
αν Bie oS τ a 7 
% ic! oa sf ὰ ἡ δὶς, ΣΑΣ 3 = ¥ 3 ee os On ' aoa ae | ar 
3 Ju 1962 GeLbis ae told CLA th had been a classmate of : 


GRYAZNOV dufice 44% and 1946 at the "SMEARS" counterintelli- 
gence school t0 μένῳ; he described GRYAZNOV as a specialist 
in operations Auaisnt American code clerks, saying that 
GRYAZNOV was "very +spertenced" and had nad “some successes." 
As an example, hu tit of having spoken to GRYAZNOV in the 
spring of 1960 νιν», he, GOLITSYN, was visiting the U.S. 
Embassy Section wf 4. Amerfean Department in connection with 
his forthcorind anuivnment as a First Chief Directorate 
counterintelligene.: srfieer in Helsinki. GOLITSYN had com- 
plained to GRYAWU/ that the KGB had no U.S. assets in Helsinki 

-» ἘΞ at the tine, and ty GIA he quoted GRYAZNOV as. replying: 

' “Waybe we will hel, you." According to GOLITSYN, GRYAZNOV 

ae went on to explain that he was handling an agent, 8 code 


ἜΝ 


atte 


ee ace κεν Be 


Maia set Se 


slug, »=6@lerk in the UH, fmbassy in Moscow, wio wes about to be ᾿ : 
transferred, perhuys to Mareintd : he told GOLITSYN that the Pi Tae pS 4 


KGB had received iformation from this American code clerk 
and classified hin ae ἃ ‘real agent.” NOSENKO has not ze, 

mentioned such an gyent (who has yet to be identified) and 

. has denied that the ¥GH had any agents in the U.S. Embassy. 

at this time. GOldt8YN identified a photograph of G.I. LAPIN, 
ἀπο who travelled with tie Maiseyev Dance troup to the United ee 
‘States and Canada 44 1958, as being identical with GRYAZNOV. =~ ee 
CIA had no prior thgication of intelligence activities by =. 
: GRYAZNOV, under the alias LAPIN, and had no traces on GRYAZNOV ; 
in true nane. Renee ΝΣ iy Το τ aa eyes 


a 


Set 
3 τοῦ ae 


when he was in Moscow. If XOSENKO went away on a ty 
oy fs said, he would“have been told ‘about any such ΒΕ Εν 
ae es his return. Chae τ 


When NOSENKO took over responsibility for Heerabyy | 
against code clerks, he read available files an targets, : 
agents, discussea@ the situation with MALYUGIN, Κα ἢ Hired 
U.S. Embassy Section case officer responsible for thy SH. 
of America House), GRYAZNOV, and XOSOLAPOV, and repay ΤΠ πη δε 
findings and recommendations to his superiors, KOVElita Ἢ hides 
KLYPIN. Several changes were made as a result, in ΕΝ 
ducing ἃ new program for the work of the sectigi, Sor a ae ee 
suggested the use of third-country nationals (het hehe t egy : 
and not Sovict) for agent work against cede elev; 4), δὰ te comin ot 

: ft és 3 : t 


Ὁ ΒΕ {ὦ 


bE 


with this suggestion, be personally recrultcd a ABU ig oe, 
tary officer, carpe, yadcryptonym "SARDAR" }, nen ῆ 
him against the Amcrica House. (Afta@ his first roy yeaa 
Seas specifically targetted against militar, ei te 
Matthew 2UJUS.) nether such agent cirectly Πα μα pees 
SENKO was the Finnish businessman Johan PREISFubinn, (( the 
figured in the case of the military cede clerk Jemag a 
BERG, NOSENKO also suggested initiating activity a,uj. is 
clerks prior to their arrival in the USSR and PDOAT A ae yy tote 
proposed that operational measures be undertaken ay jy, ly 
operational possibilities be studied in Helsinhi, th. 
through which most of the code clerks passed on ther, 
to Moscow. ‘ 
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Finally, according to NOSENKO, none of the Upuraly 
against code clerks was successful during the two yea, ΜΗ 
spent as Deputy Chicf of tho American Fabassy Heathou.- he 
did the KGB have aay success between January 105g wid ane 

Si ary 1964, when NOSENKO left Moscow for Geneva, ile hea 
= ἢ that GRYAZNOV would have told him if any succenqful eae, 
had taken place during this latter period. BA UATE Tay cys) 


: 


(11) Approach to STORSBERG 


From the start of his association with CIA, ΝΟ joy 
emphasized that the primary mission of the U.4, Pibeo ἢ ΕΗ : 
tion in 1960 2nd 1951, during his incunhency ΒΗ Depurc nies 4 
of Section, was the recruitment of an American mi lity thee 3 

grapher. He has cxplained the special stress pinced γι} hEYPtOm : 
requirement (vis-a-vis the recruitment of State Dopsy ye ἐμ 1Ὲ 

code clerks) by saying that, while the KGB had brokuy Hef 

U.S. State Department cipher systems and could read 2, τε tein 

HesSuges EO and Including those classified “snare,” Blered . 
had been no such success with American military ciphy,., hore —— 
--yemained secure in this period. NOSENKO also hag as; a _ 

repeatedly that. the KGB had not been able to Veeruit Β ᾿ 

can code clerk, cither State Department or military, ἡ δορᾶς 

the years since the recruitment of "ANDREY" in 1943. ¢ ae i tng 
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*See Part VI.D.3.b., which discusses the "ANDREY" Gay 
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On the several operations ageinst military code clerks 
which. NOSENKO has described and in which he has claimec a 
personal role, his greatest detail and emphasis has been given 
to the case of James Harry STORSRERSG. In 1962 NOSENKO said 
that, in line with GRIBANOV's instructions that he pay parti- 
cular attention to code clerk operations, he devoted most of 
his time for almost a year to the STORSHERG operation, ane 
played a persona. role in the unsuccessful ΚΟΞ approach; he 
descrited in the first person his conversation with STCRSBERG. 
During τὴ 1964 to 1966 period, NUSENKO denied not or.ly that 
he had personally participated 1n this way but also that he 
jad ever claimed to have done: he continued to say, however, 
that he supervised the operation from beginning to end. Ac- 
cording to NOSENKO, =his operation cot under way with the re- 


“eruitmert of a third-national agent (Cohan PREISFREUND, a 


Finn) some time in the first, half of 1960, The specific aim 
in using this agent was to involve SIORSHERG in compromising 
detivities, which would then form.the basis for the approach. 
The operation dregged on through 1969 ana until the spring, 
summer, or autum-: of 1961; act this time N.S. SKVORTSOV, a KGB 
officer, was introduced in the guise of a wealthy French busi- 
nessman to contince the development of compromising informa- 
tion. PREISFREUND was then withdrawn from che operation, 
Several weeks later STORSBERG wat: approached, principaily on 
the basis of his financial need, but he rejected the KGB bid 
and the cperatior. was over. NOSENKO was certain that STORS~ 
BERG had not reported the epproach and said that the KG3 would 
use this fact as an additional eiement of pressure should 
STORSBERS again te posted outside the United Srates. NOSENKO 
also kr.ew that GCLITSYN had reported to CIA concerning KGB 
modus operandi in this case as well as PREISFREUND's part in 
it. 


GOLITSYN in early 1962 had, in fact, told CIA about 
PREISFREUND having been used by the KGB in an operation again 
an American stationed in Moscow, Contrary <o_NOSENKO's infoz 


mation. bs-said shat this Arerican hed been épproached--and 
@cruiteac--by the KGB δὲ the end of 1960. 
--ς-ς. . ο.κ.ς.,.....-. 2-0 ne tte οἷν te 


τς A second item from GOLITSYN may 8150 relate to the STORS- 
BERG operation: GOLITSYN told:of learning in the spring of . 
1960 thet the KGB had developed a military code clerk in Mos-" 
cow tothe point that recruitment was virtually assured. Ac. 
cording to U.S. Army records, only two military code clerks 
were stationed there at that time, STORSBERG and his superior 
William S. HURLEY, the military communications officer who 
additicnally performed cryptographic duties. NOSENKO has - 
said that there was no. KG operation against HURLEY, and 
‘HURLEY has reported no approach. . i 


In addition to the detailed information given by NOSENKO 
on this case, the FBI and Army Inteiligence have interviewed 


δὴ $TORSEERG (who confirmed NOSENKO's account and denied recruit- τ 
ment) and CIA has talked to the KGB agent PREISFREUND (who 


“also generally. corfirmed the information given by NOSENKO 
but. did not know the Gutcome of the‘case). The results of 


these interviews, together with information from GOLITSYN and 


/from other sources, are summarized in this. order below. 
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January 1960: STC2SSERG arrived in Moscow (this date was 
suppiied by the interrogator anc was eccepted 
- by NOSENKO as accurate, which it is). 


Ate ened AN when neta cote ds 


Early 1960: PPEISFREUND was recruited by KOVSEUK, (This 
was consistent with eérlier statements, and 
NOSEXKO had always said ne first met PREISFREUND 
a weex or so after his recruicment. On 21 Octo- : 
ber i646, however, NOCSENKO said that he and : 
PREISSREUND first met “in the middle of 1960, ; 
in the summer ΟΣ 1960. He subseauently stayed : 
with the cenera: date mid-19€0_') : 
Summer 1969: PRELSFREUND Fir 
Early 1961: Corpromising 


Soviet Female 
Pexing in Moscow, 


About May PREIEFREUND wes αἰ τᾶς δυσὶ from the operation 
1961: ana SXVORTSOV., alias MITHAUD, was introduced. 
(NUSEIXO dated this by ssying it was about 
three weeks before the epproach to STORSBERG,) 


June 1961- Unsuccessful KGE approach to STORSBERG in the 
Leningrad Hotel. Moscow. (Earlier on 20 October 
1966 NGSENKO had said tnhac the approacn was made 
"a month or a month anc = half before STORSBERG 
left Moscow." Told that STORSBERS was reassigned ; 
in November 1961, NOSENKO said that the approach 
was in “June 1961, 1.e., five months before 
STORSBERG's departure date. STCRSBERG has re- 
ported thet the approach was in Cctober 1961; 
see below.) 


NOSENKO was questioned further cn tne STORSSERG case later ἢ 
in the October 1966 interrccations. He asserted on 21 October 
that he had first met PREISFREUND in the summer of 1960 and 
that he continued to meet with him in his case officer capacity : 
after the unsuccessful approach to STUCRSBERG. He saw PREIS-~ 
FREUND most recentiy. he said. im Moscow during 1963.  NOSENKO 
also explained how PREISFREUND first came to know his true 
name: Initially NOSENKO was introduced to PREISFREUND only 
by first name and catronymic. Yuriy Ivanovich; on one occasion, 
however, NOSENKO was visiting PREISFREUND’s hotel room in 
Moscow and “lost his XGB certificate’ there. Thereafter 
PREISFREUND knew him as NOSENKO, On 25 October 1966, NOSENKO 
i repeated his earlier statements that the STORSBERG case was 
: the only one in which PREISFREUND participated, although he 
may have reported casually on other Americans he met during 
his visits to America House. For the first time he specific- 
ally named GRYAZNOY as the case officer holding the operational 
£ile on STORSSERG, He continued to maintain that he, NOSENKO, 
gupervised the operation against STORSBSERG, 
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demands made of PREISFREUND by the KGB. PREISFREUND added: 


_" - Recording to NOSENKO,. this was Irina LEBEDOVSKAYA, an 


ty 


ca.’ agent of the U.S. Embassy Section who was. handled by A.V.. 


(c) Information from PREISFREUND 


CIA initially interviewed PREISFREUND on 8 July 1965 in. 
Helsinki. (NOSENKO himself had sucgested that PREISFHEUND 
would confirm his story of the STORSBERG case.) During this 
first meeting with him, PREISFREUND correctly identified photo-~ 
graphs of KOVSHUK, NOSENKO, and STORSBERG. He maintained, how- 
ever, that his relationship with KOVSHUK and NOSENKO was strictly 
on a business level, that he had never had anything to do with : 
the KGB, and that he did not know what the initials "KGB" stand 
for. Toward the end of this meeting, PREISFREUND allowed that 

he may have been unwittingly involved in some activity against 
STORSBERG and agreed to tell the “entire truth" the following day. 


On 9 July 1965 PREISFREUND described how he had been caught 
in a blackmarket op2raticn in Moscow and was, on this basis, re- 
cruited by KOVSHUK "either at the end of 1959 or early 1960.” 
Several weeks later, he said, he was approached by NOSENKO who 
explained that KOVSHUK was unavailable and that the KGB wanted 
him, PREISPREUND, to arrange an introduction between STORSBERG 
and a Soviet female, Irina, the daughter of a Soviet general.* 


τς PREISFREUND then left Moscow, and when he returned about two 


months later, he took STO3SBERG to the Peking Restaurant, where 
the introduction was effected. PREISFREUND, STORSBERG, Irina, 
and another girl then went to PREISFREUND's hotei, where STORS~ 
BERG and Irina were intimate. 


PREISFREUND said on 10 July 1965 that he was fairly certain 
his recruitment took place in early 1960, probably in March or 
April. At the time KOVSHLK had refused to explain what: the KGB 
wanted him to Go; he said only that they would talk about it 
later but assured PREISFREUND that he would not be asked to 
undertake anything detrimental to Finnish interests; nor did 
KOVSHUK establish any means of communications with PREISFREUND, 
telling him only that the KGB would know where to find nim. 
PREISFREUND subsequently visited the USSR on several occasions, 
but no contects were made. Just as he was beginning to believe 


- that the affair had been forgotten, NOSENKO contacted him at 


his room in the Berlin Hotel in Moscow. Asked to explain his 
earlier statement that NOSENKO first met with him two weeks 
after the recruitment, PREISFREUND said he could not remember 
exactly how long it was, but that it was definitely on another 
trip to Moscow and that it was probably several months later. 


PREISFREUND was asked how he had first met STORSBERG. . He 
first replied that it had been at America House and recalled, 
that NOSENKO had simply told him to go there and "find Jim;" 
it was only with some difficulty that he finally managed to 
strike up an acquaintance at the bar. On second thought, PREIS- 


_PREUND said, he may have first met STORSBERG at the sauna in 


the Finnish Embassy in Moscow through a mutual Finnish acquaint=- 
ance. Throughout this initial period, NOSENKO and KOVSHUK made 
repeated promises that once the introduction of STORSBERG to 

the Soviet female had been accomplished, there would be no more 
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-.* Ne about helping me out in my cusiness ‘and. 50 οῃ,- but they never: 
. did a damn thing for me. On tha- contrary. Tne only promise they: 
“kept was that I would not. be asked το δ anytaing except the 


signed visas. ile was told this was correct and was asked for 
*¢he true name. PREISFREUND replied: “GOLUB? Yes?" 


‘that the Soviet authorities suspected him of complicity in 


coming trip.*** He said that he was particularly concerned about 


“Both. NOSENKO and FOVSHUK: ἘΣ to edie: all. ‘sort’: of. promises ‘to 


STORSBEXG job. But, as for the rest of it, they didn't nelp me: τ 
at ea bee a. Res 


. 2 PREISPREUI Ὁ was eventually successful, he said, in introduc- 
ing STOPRSBERG to Irina as NOSELFO wished and the three of then 
returned to PREISFRECND's hetel room on a summer evening. PREIS= 
FREUND slept in the hotel corrigor while STORSBERG and Irina 
shared his bed. We told his CLA iaterviewoars on 16 July 1965 
that at one point during the evening he caught a glimose of ao 
NOSENKO in the corridor wearing a rubber. apron and frem this de- ; 
duced that NOSENNO had been teking surveetitious photographs of { 


STORSBERG and Irina cvogether.* Gn orders from NOSENKO ard nOV~ 
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SHUK, it was the last time he suw STORIHERG, ** 

Toward the end of the 19 July τυ δὴ macting DREISPRELUN 
said that abcut six nonths elapsed bety his recruitment and 
the beginning of his involvement wit! EPG. “The τωρ," he 


said, "dragged cut ἃ long time. >:ffirmed that this was 
the only cperation in -waich he parcicipoted and that he ac 
τοϊὰ to the beet of his ability all he knew of it. He admitted 
that he was a heavy drinker and said tht for tnhiz reason ne 
could not be sure about his dates. PHREISFREUND added that he 
would not have forgotten, however, if he had performed other 
services for the K&B. 
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PREISFREUNG was shown GOLLYSYN's photograph and remarxed: 
“was he here (in Finland}? I doa'tt knew nin." Shown the photo- ; 
graph during a later meeting, he said that he had once invited 
Ϊ 


a large group of Soviets to go fishing with him in Finland and 
that this perscen may have been acong them. When given the name 
KLIMOV, which GOLITSYN used in Finland in 1960 and 1961, and 
told that it was an alias, PREISFSXEUND asked whether KLIMOV had 
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At the close cf the 10 July 1°55 meeting, PREISFREUND men 
tioned to his interviewers thit he was planning to travel to 
Leningrad by automolsile with his family for about five days, 
beginning on or about 23 July. He said that he had learned from 
his business contacts in Moscow and from hotel personnel there 


NOSENKO's defection and was therefore apprehensive of the forth- 


% NOSENKO has not mentioned tne 


he ‘PREISFREUND could not date this ‘occasion precisely; he said 3 
it was parece before the time he accidentally caused a : 
i whic ch was in 1961 : Rati ey 


liaison 


‘service has ‘advised. CIA that in: discus- 
the Chief of the 


ecnte Ὁ was. eoEk ing causing his iene visite to the 
caviet Union. CHEKALOV. told the representative of the ggg” 


pservice. that PREISFREUND is considered os Pe an agent 
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what his response should be if the KGS accused him of confessing 
to American Intelligence and asxed his interviewers to brief 


him in this regard. During the final CIA meeting on 13 July ἡ 
1965 PREISFREUND said that he had decided that the situation 3 
was too dangerous; he would not be going to the USSR after all. ᾿ 
Reliable information shows, however, that he did go to the Sov- j ᾿ 
jet Union several days later, returning to Helsinki on 24 July i ἢ 
1965, ' : 
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GOLITSYN, who had served the FGB most recently as a counter- 
intelligence officer in Heisinki during 1966 and 1961, reported 
separately two possibly related leads to operations against Am- 
erican personnel asSigned to the United States Enbassy in Moscow. 
One of these was a developmental operation against a military 
code clerk which the KGB felt was aimost certain of success, the. 
other a recruitment approach to an Empassy employee which GOLIT- 
SYN was told had beén successful. GOLiTSYN learned these two ἢ τῇ 
items of information from different Καὶ Second Cnief Directorate | , 
officers at different times. 


(d) Information from GOLITSYN 


Beebe ἃ re chee μόδας ebb. 


GOLITSYN provided the first of these leads on 23 December ek 
1961, when he reported information he said he Learned during 
conversations with his perscnal friend GRYAZNOYV at KGR Head- 
quarters in Moscow some time between April and July 1960.* At 
that time GOLITSYN was visiting the American Department of the 
Second Chief Directorate in connection with his sreparations 
for assignment in Helsinki as a First Chief Cirectcrate counter- 
intelligence officer. GRYAZNOV told GOLITSY: that he, GRYAZNOV, 
had personally prepared an cperation involving an American mili- 
tary code clerk to the point that the KGB was "99 per cent sure" 
that the recruitment approach to this code clerk would be suc- 
cessful. GOLITSYN subsequently narrowed the time of his conver- 
gation with GRYAZNOV down tc "April or May 1960" and quoted 
GPYAZNOV as saying that the KGB "is certain that the recruitment : 
is preparea and will be successful." GOLITSYN also said that ° 
the recruitment plan for this operation “evidently invelved a 
woman," but could provide no further details. During these same 
talks, according to GOLITSYN, GRYAZNOV said that although the 
KGB had earlier recruited U.S. Department of State code clerks 
in Moscow, this would be the first recruitment of a code clerk 
in the office of the American Military Attache since the estab- 
lishment of the Second Cnicf Directorate's American Department , 
{in the 1940's). i 
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GOLITSYN reported on the second operation on 26 February 
1962, while discussing the KGB agent PREISFREUND. GOLITSYN 
said that he first met PREISFREUND when the latter went toe the 
Soviet Embassy in Helsinki in connection with an application 
for travel to the USSR. On several later occasions, GOLITSYN Ϊ ᾿ 
said, the two men had drinks together in Helsinki cafes. 
According to GOLITSYN, PREISFREUND had been used in the recruit- 
ment in Moscow of at least one American who "could have been a 
code clerk or a diplomat." He also knew that the recruitment 
had been accomplished "in 1960, at the end of 1360" and that 

.  PREISFREUND, having met the target at America House in Moscow, 
had helped to set up the target for the recrurtment approach 
by involving him in speculatory activities and by arranging his 
introduction to various KGB female agents. GOLITSYN thought 
that PREISFREUND had dropped out of the case after "he had helped 
to create the circumstances” and had not taken a direct part in 
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# According to NOSENKO, he himself was GRYAZNOV's superior at ἢ 
H this time. NOSENKO did not recali visits by GOLITSYN to the 
; U.S. Embassy Section in 1960. 


"the approach, which was mage by KGB officers. 


--¢he American Department,* while GOLITSYN was temporarily in Moscow 


183. 
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BI on 18 June 1962, GOLI7SYN 
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Thies second lead, GOLITSY:) said, stemmed ἔσο his conversa-~ 
tions with KOVSHUK whom he said was the "assistant" (chief) of 


sesh duane ΜΕΝ ΤῊ 


the American Department to request permission to use PREISFREUND 
operationally in Helsinki. This request was refused with the 

explanaticn: “You see, he (PREISPREUND) helped us in one recruit~- 
ment now, and it is necessary to be careful for about six months 


during “December 1960."** GOLITSYN related that he had visited | 


Hip kaetardedidin, 


ἐβόων ἔνα 


* GOLITSYN could mean either Pemoshchik (assistant)or Zamestitel' 
(deputy). The CHEREPANOV papers snow that KOVSHUK was Deputy 
Chief of the Department as late us 1959, NOSFNXO said that, as 
a result of a drinking incident, ZOVSHUK was demoted from De- 
puty Chief of the American Department to Chief of its American 
Embassy Section in 1959 and held this position until early 1962. 
GOLITSYN said he had known KOVSI;UK for ahout ten years and i 
characterized him as a capable officer with about 15 years of i 
KGB experience, at least ten of them in the American Department, 
Seconé Chief Directorate. In about 1956, according to GOLITSYN, ; 
KOVSHUK was handling KG3 agent Henry SHAPIRO. CIA records show | 
that in addition, KOVSHUK was involved in the Moscow and Wash- : Ἵ 

ἢ 


reer 


Fete 


ington phases of the "ANOREY" case (he was identified by Dayle 
SMITH; see Part VI.D.3.b.) and in the evelopment in Moscow of 
CIA officer George WINTERS (who idencified his photegraph; see 
Part VI.D.7.c.). According τὸ NOSEWKO, KOVSHUK took personal 
part in the recruitments of Roy RHODES and Dayle SMITH, in the 
approach to Army Attache Walter MULE, code clerk Louis MANNHEIM, 
State Department Officer Richard HARMSTONE, ard code clerk 
James STORSBERG, and in the interrogations of CIA officers 
Russell LANGELLE and Richard JACOB. 
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**GOLITSYN's passport and travel records held by CIA confirm that } 
GOLITSYN travelled only twice to the Soviet Union after his : : 
arrival in.Helsinki on 20 July 1960. The first of these trips H 

_ Was on 19 January 1961, when he flew cirectly from Helsinki to 
Moscow; he returned to Helsinki by rail a week later, on 28 
January. GOLITSYN's second trip to the Soviet Union was from 
9 to 15 April 1961, when he appears to have spent all or most Bee ees 
of this period in Leningrad. A Finnish national, whom GOLITSYN a as 
had been developing in Helsinki, has reported that he met with ; 
GOLITSYN in Leningrad on a daily basis from 10 through 13 April 
1961. Moreover, GOLITSYN has never mentioned being in Moscow 
during this time. ‘Since GOLITSYN remained in Helsinki from 

. April until December 1961, when he defected, it appears that 
he erred by one month in reporting the date of his conversa-~ ἢ 

. ¢dons in the American Department and that he learned of the ; 

-second lead some time during the week of 19 January 1961. This 

“is the same conversation of which NOSENKO spoke several times ~~ 

‘in 1962 and subsequently (see above). NOSENKO has always 

© Maintained that’ he was out of Moscow on leave at the time of 

"" GOLITSYN's visit and that this was in the summer of 1961. When 

he was told in February 1965 that GOLITSYN was in Moscow. in: . 

' January i961, NOSENKO replied that CIA was either wrong or |. 

was attempting to deceive him. NOSENKO. declined to change. 

his. story ot the summer leave. Σὺ eee 
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(6) Information from other Sources ΟΠ. : "yes iad 2 
Information available to CIA indicates that the Attaches οξ εὐ ὦ ἢ 
the three U.S. military services represented in. Moscow sharec ; 
a single cryptographic center as of 1960 and 1961 and that, : 
aan except for overlapping assignients during periods of turnover, ; 
: ἱ there was normally only one military code clerk assigned to the : 
_ Embassy at any particular time. This military code clerk was ἱ i 
responsible for enciphering and deciphering the traffic of all : ἶ 
three military services. In practice, at least one other men- evar Ϊ 
ber of the Attache staff in Moscow has held ἃ cryptographic : 
clearance and has been trained and has performed the function ~ 
of back-up for the military code clerk during periods of the 
latter's absence from the Moscow Embassy or inability to per- Ἢ 
7 i 
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form his functions for other reasons. 


STORSBERG was the only military code clerk assigned to the 
Moscow Embassy from February 1960, when his predecessor, Everett 
HOBSON, was reassigned, until September 1961, when his successor, 
Mathew ZUdJUS, arrived. STORSBERG himself arrived in Moscow in 


January 1960 and departed in November 1961. 


vretiae dihpen qabia cit diatene 


cryptographic duties were performed by the Military Communica- 
tions Officer, CWO-2 HURLEY, HURLEY performed these duties on : ὁ" 
including the night of the approach to ᾿ : 


a number of occasions, 
ly termed a code clerk.* Addi- 


STORSBERG, and he could be loose 
tionally, he performed repair work on the cryptographic machines 


and directed certain other sensitive activities at the Embassy. ᾿ 
HURLEY's tour in Moscow began shortly before: STORSBERG's, in 
December 1959, and he served there until June or July 1962. | 

᾿ 


ἰ 
{ 
| 
During the period of STORSBERG's tour in Moscew, back-up : i 


The only other person performing official functions in the . 
military code room during the 1960-1961 period was James KEYSERS, ¢ 
who arrived in Moscow on 22 December 1960 and was assigned to 
the office ef the Air Force Medical Officer. As a concurrent 

*  gecondary assignment, KEYSERS worked as a clerk-typist in the 
office of the Air Attache. From February until mid-April 1961, 
as a collateral duty, KEYSERS worked in the joint military code ‘ 
n training to serve as back-up cryptographer. | 


room where he was i 
duty in April 1961 for reasons of low 


He was relieved of this 
Be 


*—fithough NOSENKO has distinguished between STORSBERG's func~ 
tion as "military code clerk" and HURLEY's duties as “mili~ 
tary code machine mechanic,” he said on one occasion that 
----- ον Be Gonsidered both to be within the general category of ee eer 
“military code clerks." NOSENKO reported that there was no ἡ te rua: 
KGB operation against HURLEY. ᾿ 
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aptitude and lack of interest; in June 1961 he was removed from 
Moscew kecause of reported homosexual activities.* 


NOSENKO has described an cperation against KEYSERS (see 
eo ᾿ below), but because of the date of KEYSERS’ arrival in Moscow, 
he must be ruled out as a candidate for the first of GOLIT- 
SYN's two leads discussed above. On the basis of available 
information, it appears that the subject of this lead must 
have been either STORSBERG or HURLEY, the only two “military 
code clerks” in Moscow in the spring of 19€0. The subject 
of GOLITSYN's second lead could have been STOPSSERG, HURLEY, 
or, in fact, anyone else at the Enbassy, although GOLITSYN 
suggested that he might be a code clerk and might be a mili- 
tary man. By his statement that there was no KGB operation 
.against HURLEY, together with his description of the opera- 
tion against STORSBERG beginning in the spring of 1960 and 
his (and PREISFREUND's) assertion that PREISFREUND took part 
in only one operation for the KGB--that against STORSBERG-- 
‘NOSENKO has said in effect that both of GOLITSYN's leads were 
; to the STORSBERG cperation, which ended in failure. This con- ei 
oo ὑπο το τ €licts with GOLITSYN's report that PREISFREUND was involved | 
: in a successful recruitment operation in late 1960. There are 
5 also inconsistencies between the NOSENKO and. GOLITSYN leads : : 
as regards the progress of the operation. .GOLITSYN reported en not 
_. that recruitment of a code clerk was "99 per cent" assured ay 
in May-June 1960, whereas NOSENKO and PREISPREUND describe 
a: δος “am operation which, at best, was just becoming active at that 
. time. GOLITSYN, in reporting his second lead, said that the 
-: 3. .. @peration in which PREISFREUND participated culminated “in 2 =the 
‘+ τατος late 1960;" NOSENKO’ reported that the only operation in which 
eee, τον ρος . PREISFREUND took part ended in an unsuccessful approach to 
eecL ee in cme ek or,..on_other occasions, | in. “autumn: 
. 1962.° 
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ae . According to NOSENKO, the U.S. Embassy Section officer 
KOSOLAPOV travelled only once to Helsinki, and KOSOLAPOV at-- 
that time succeeded in his mission of accompanying~-together. 
with a KGB female agent--a suspected American code clerk, Paul 
Prancis JENNER, by train to Moscow. (The KGB later learned 
that JENNER was net a code clerk but a pouch clerk who also met 
couriers at the Mcscow airport, NOSENKO said, and this Kee iden- 
tification of JENNER's specialty is confirmed by U.S. Department | 
of State files.) .The report by NOSENXO on KOSCLAPOV is contra- Ε 
ἰ 


ἀϊοϊοά ky two sources, travel records available to CIA and the 
KGB defector GOLITSYN. 


ἀνεῖλον ite Siete, 


Statements made by JENNER in 1960 and 1962 parallel those ; 4 

Of NOSENKO in 1964 and 1965 to the extent that two young Soviets, : 

aman and a woman, did converse with him on the train, and later Ἢ 
JENIER did encounter the same woman at a Moscow airport. Never- 4 εἶ 

theless, travei records contradict NOSENKO's statement that 

KOSOLAPOV was the Soviet male aboard the train with CENNER on the ' 

- 24~hovr journey. ᾿ ᾿ 


Although NOSENKO insisted that KOSOLAPOV was on a single 
ΤΟΥ͂ to Finland, in early 1960, travel records show that KOSOLA- 
POV (under a different identity) went to Belsinki in both the 
spring and fall of 1960. Travel records on the second Helsinki 
TDY Sy KOSOLAPCV, on which NOSENKO has not reported, are borne 
out by GOLITSYN. GOLITSYN said that KOSOLAPOV, in order to lay 
the groundwork for a future relationship in Moscow, accompanied 
a U.S. Embassy code clerk by train from Helsinki about November 
1960, or perhaps as late as the beginning of 1961. Again on 
the basis of travel records, it has been determined that on 
16 November 1960 KOSOLAPOV was a fellow passenger of an American ' 
code clerk named John W. GARLAND on the daily train from Hel- | 
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The following discussion of the TDY's of KOSOLAPOV is 
divided into three parts: KOSOLAPOV's false identity for 
travel, the early 1960 TDY, and the November 1960 TOY. Each 
part incorporates the information from all sources, ineluding 
NOSENKO. 


wed hb ae 


Vadim Viktorovich KOSOLAPOV was born in Perm’ on 19 Febru- 
ary 1928. According to travel records, one Viktor Dmitriyevich . je 
KOLOSOY, born in Perm’ on 19 March 1927, was in Finland from 
31 March to 2 Acril 1960, in Finland from 12 to 16 November 1960, 

-and in Denmark from 25 October to 1 November 1961.* In July 1965, 
Johan PREISFREUND (see Part V.E.3.c.ii.,on STORSBERG operation) 

identified for CIA a photograph of KOLOSOV as that of a KGB offi- 
cer named Vadim (last name unknown) who approached him in Moscow 
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i 
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(Ὁ) Palse Identity for Travel . : | 


ἐς ἘΠ᾿ NOSENKO reported that KOSOLAPOV travelled to Copenhagen in 
: . 1961 to recontact the YOUNGERS, an American man and wife who 
“were arrested for espionage and recruited by the -KGB while | 
touring the USSR: in 1961 (see Part VI.D.2.7 20° τ τ 
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Ἐν in the fall of 1964 to ask whether he knew anything about SOSENKO's 
gue defection. Shewn KOLOSCV's phctograph -in Octcher.1966, NOSENKO 
Ty Signe swe” gs REPRE UCN CCR EES, hin as KOSOLAPOV. we 


ἄρ πρῶ 
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᾿ Mt 
protoces Wwilen th 
racy. This protecol reads: 


“I do not xnew about this trip of KOSOLAPOV's to 
Helsinki in Novemker 1959. 1 do not πον that he 
accompanied a ccic clerk back to Moscow at thut time. 


τ “Yo wos KOS LAPOY's direct supervisor from January 
1960 to January 13€2 anc would have to know and approve 
any operatiorai travel by KCSOLAPOY outsice τὸς USSR. 
In the case of his trip in March 1960 to Helsinki to 
accompany Paul JENNER, I talked with him about it, and 
then aE pproved after he wrote it, the cable to the Hei- 

y (Legal Residency) informing them of 
course received als report after’ 


the trip. 


I would know about and -pyvova this trip 
Iowere away at the cite, ΠΟΥΛΎ BS 
about the ee ULon ne @éturn., How= 

zr 
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; "Normaliy, 
in advance. If 
would have heared 
ever, I don't re 


beture or after POSULADCY's εὐ δι to Hclsinxi. ff there : 
were further developments in this case, If certainly | 


weuld have known about them."* 


(c) The Early 1960 TDY (SENNER Case) 


NOSENKO 
yy the Pets 


SOOLAPOV 


3n an interview 


Du 


® OS ENKO reminded his interviewer that he had travelled to 
Cuba in November 1960. He was toid that CIA travel records 
show that he trensitted Amsterdam cn a direct flight to Cuba 
ΝΣ ΝΕ from Moscow on 15 November 1960, three days after KOSOLAPOV 
arrived in Helsinki. NOSENKO was then asked if he would have 
learned of the trip in any case, whether or not he was in 
Moscow, and he stated. that he would αν... τὸν τς 
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“Oo was interregated by CIA on the JENNER case on. 
15 Pebruary 1965. On the basis of this interrogation, a proto- 


col was drawn up in question-anc-answer form, incorporating 


NOSENKO's rzeponses, end cn 1% February 1965, NOSENKO signed :: 
the protecol, attesting to its accuracy. 


from this signed statement: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 
Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO : 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


 ¥— Phe position of sécretary/arc 


. " in Moscow was usually occupie 
: viously stated, this was not 


Did you supervise the work against JENNER? 
Yes. 
Did you vead the file oa JENNER? 


x don"t renember. 


Did you read re,orts on JEWRKER? 

Yes, 1 read materials on JENNER, everything which 
cane into the section on JENNER and the other code 
clerks. 


Did you ever see JENNER personally? 
Yes. We had his anketa [visa application]. 
What was the operational plan on JENKER? 


Before his arrival we had only the anketa, nothing 
more. He was listed as secretary/arcaivist, * and 
there was a date on this anketa which was the date 
he was dve to cross the' Finnish border--the ‘middle 
of the month, the 15th. It was the beginning of 
1960, not long after I had arrived in the First 
Department. We decided to create an active opera~ 
tion. We knew the date, and we thought he was to 
4 


true in. JENNER'S case. 


the following is taken 


hivist at the U.S. Embassy in | 
ἃ by a code clerk, but as pre~ 
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"Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


‘Question: 


NOSENKOs: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


‘ NOSENKO: 


Question: Whose idea was it for this Helsinki operation against © 


"be a code clerk. We wanted to send KOSOLAPOV to Hel- 
ἐν ginki with ‘the mission of returning with JENNER on: ᾿ς 
-.the game train; during which time KOSOLAPOV was to | 


study his behavior. JENNER was young and 80 was 
KOSOLAPOV. ae” = a, ne 


How old was JENNER at the time? 


I don't know. We sent GRYAZNOV's agent, a ballerina, 
to Vyborg as part of this operaticn. I think her 
first name is Yeva, but I don't remember her last 

- name; her code name was “SOLISTXA®... She was placed 
on the train in Vyborg as if she nad been visiting 
someone there and was returning to Moscow. The main 
idea was to place an agent near JENNER before he | 
even arrived in iascow. We-wrote a proposal to the i 


Chairnan of the KGB-giving the reasons for doing this. 
We explained that we had usually only one year in 
which to work. The agent “SOLISTKA" met JENNER and 
spoke with him. KOSOLAPOV also became acquainted ; ; 
with JENNER and spoke with him, but I can't say that ἱ 
they were all speaking together at one time. She 

gave JENNER a telephone number. 
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A KGB telephone number? 


t 

ἢ 
ΟΕ course not; it was her own telephone number, but 
he didn't call her. We then noticed that he wasn't Ϊ : 
working in the code room but in the mail room. O.K.,» } : 
that was interesting too. We waited one or two 
months for the call to come, but nothing happened. 
When JENNER once went to the railroad station or 
airport alone to meet the couriers, we sent her with 
GRYAZNOV by car in an attempt to have them meet 
again. JENNER saw her but did not approach [her]. 
Instead, he turned in the other direction. Only 
later did we learn that he is a very quiet pergon. 
There was nothing else on JENNER at all except a 
suspicion that he may have been a homosexual, but 
there was no proof. He was like a child. 


How much time did you have between the time of the 
anketa's arrival and the time of JENNER's arrival? 


A month, plenty of time to prepare. 
A month? 
-Well, approximately a month. The usual approval 


from the Central Committee was necessary so that 
KOSOLAPOV could go abroad. πον 


PebUAdswisel ΨῊ ἘΞ ὌΝ ote 


Who wrote this? 


I prepared the kharakteristika’ [official form] on 
KOSOLAPOV for this TDY and gave it to the Personnel 
Office. a Toe 


JENNER? , 4 


. OSENKO: ᾿ 


‘Question: 


“WISENKO: 


fvestion: 


HOSENKO:s 


‘Gaestion: 
WOSENKO: 


Guestion: 


NOSENKO: 


Suestion: 
" WOSENKO: 


τε was the idea of the groups | ἐν δῦ 


“Did you advise KOSOLAPOV on: what his role was. to be 


' to use girls... ΠΝ 


With whom was KOSOLAPOV to speak in Helsinki? ες Ἐν 


-190, 


before he left--what: he was to do? 

Iwas @iscussing this case with GRYAZNOV and xOSO- 
LAPOV, and maybe we discussed it with KOVSHUK on the 
day. before KOSOLAPOV left. ᾿ : 

Was "SOLISTKA" an experienced agent? 


She had been working before 1960, but I don't know 
for how long. 


Who handled her before GRYAZNOV? 
I don't know. 


How did you coordinate this trip of KOSOLAPOV's with’ 


‘ other units, for example, with the [KGB] First Chief 


Directorate (FCD)? 


KOSOLAPOV wrote a cable saying that he was coming 
for two or three days. 


Did you approve this cable? 


I didn't sign it, but I read it, and then we took it 
to KLYPIN for his signature. Once it was signed, 
KOSOLAPOV took it to the Second [European] Department, 
FCD. 


What cover did KOSOLAPOV use for this trip? 

I don't remember. 

What name did KOSOLAPOV use? 

I don't remember if he used his own name or. another. 
What other correspondence was there? 
Correspondence? . 

What other cables or letters were sent'to or re~ 
ceived from the Helsinki Reaidentura [Legal Resi- 
dency of the KGB] concerning 1s operation, KOSOLAPOV's 
trip? ἘΝ eee 
only this cable, nothing else. ~KOSOLAPOV was to dis- 
cuss with the Rezidentura the possibility of obtaining 
their help in Helsinki with the work against code 
clerks, to see’what agents they had, or, to study the 


situation, the’ possibilities. We wanted to use agents 
against the code clerks in hotels and restaurants, 
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ὙΠ NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NCSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 
Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
- NOSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


He aooke with the Resident. and the Ἐδοθξν Fediaene 


He discussed this question with them.and they Bata 


they would. see about it, but we were told ehat Ἔμε, 
Residency has more important question [Se 


What was more important than the work against code 
clerks? 


They didn't tell us. 


Well, wasn't there some sign, some hint as to what 
was so important? 


CoGe clerks in Helsinki would be more important for 
them; this-is the work of the FCP. 


How did KOSOLAPOV know how to find JENNER, to. recog- 
nize him and make contact? 


KOSOLAPOV ‘had his photograph, knew his name, and 
with the help of the Residency, I think, they found 
out at the railroad station who was going on the 
train. Then they bought a ticket on the same train 
for KOSOLAPOV. We knew JENNER must cross on the 
15th. 


When did KOSOLAPOV leave for his trip to Helsinki? 
I don't know. 

When did he return? 

I don't know, don't remember. 

How long was KOSOLAPOV gone in all? 


About one week, not more than one week counting 
travel time. 


How did KOSOLAPOV travel to Helsinki? 

By train, both ways. 

Was he alone on the way down or did someone go with 
him? a3 ; 

He was alone. 


How did you arrange for "SOLISTKA® to board the 
right train? 


GRYAZNOV sent "SOLISTKA” alone to, Vyborg and had the 
local KGB:officers there meet her and place her on © 
the correct train. They knew the date and would 
establish the fact that KOSOLAPOV was on chat train 
before placing her aboard... 


Also on 15 February 1965 NOSENKO made the following addi~ 


ἐν tional statement not included in the protocol: “The agent was 


τ: *SOLISTKA. ' 
- NOV briefed her for the. -mission... ° 


She was GRYAZNOV's agent even before 1960. GRYAZ- 


ἘΘΒΟΙΆΡΟΝ. wrote ἃ. report. on 
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his trip. 


Nothing anima ‘or ‘interesting ‘ ‘in Ses ‘SOLTSTKA* aiso! 


ον a report: to GRYAZNCV, 588. there’ was ‘nothing there, either.* 


“NOSENKO was “questioned on “20° “October 1966 ‘about’ his. ee 


sie for and knowledgeability of. KGB. operations against 


American code clerks. 
without discussion, to specific questions. 


The CIA questions. 


and his answers were as: follows: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: ~ 


“Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 


“@IQSENKO : 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 
NOSENKO: 


: Pirst part of: 1960. 


Did you supervise all ‘code ΒΛ δες ΚΤ in 1960 
and 1961? 


Yes. 


Were GRYAZNOV and KOSOLAP=V your subordinates during 
this period? 


Yes. 


Kow many times did KOSOLAPOV travel to Helsinki in 
order to travel to Moscow on the train with Ameri- 
can code clerks? 


I know of one, 
When was that? Which one? 
Don't remember. 15 March or April 1960. 

Which code clerk? 

It wasn't a code clerk. When he arrived it was found 
that he worked with the mail. He came as a secre=- 
tary/archivist and the First [U.S. Embassy] Section 
thought he is a code clerk. Found out later that he 
worked on the mail. 

JENNER? 

Yes. 

Do you know of any others? 


No. What do you mean? 


Only one? 


Only one-~-JENNER. 
Was the operation successful? 


No it wasn't successful. But it. was interesting. 
It was the first: “try. to send an officer ‘to Helsinkig® 
When ‘aia it happen? | 
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_and was in the United States.at one of the General 


NOSENKO: He went to Copenhagen to meet this couple {the YOUNGERs]. 


τ others. 


Question: Did KOSGLAPOV personally meet JENNER? 


NOSENKO: Yes. 


Question: Did you read his report of this meeting? 


NOSENKO: Yes. 


When on 26 October 1966 NOSENKO was shown the KOLOSOV photo- 
graph fo: the first time, the following discussion ensued: 


Question: Do you know the person in this phetograph, number 17 
[Viktor Dmitriyevich KOLOSOV, empinyee of Vneshtorg, 
born 19 March 1927 in Perm, USSR]? ϑ 


NOSENKO: KOSOLAPOV, Vadim KOSOLAPOV, the former case officer 
of First Chief Directorate, First Department. From 
'59, the end of '59, case officer of the First Depart- 
ment, Second Chief Directorate. 


Question: We have information that a Viktor-- 


NOSENKO: (interrupts) Vadim Viktorovich. 


Question: Anything else you want to say about the name? 


NOSENKO: KOSOLAPOV. 


Question: Concerning his travel to Helsinki by train in March 
of 1960 under cover of Vneshtorg, does that mean 
anything to you? 


NOSENKO: I was telling you that there was trip when he was 
returning with Paul JENNER. 


Question: JENNER, the code clerk? 


NOSENKO: He was secretary/archivist, but he wasn't working as 
a code clerk. He was working with mail. _ : 


Question: Well, according to official records he arrived in 
Helsinki by train from.Moscow. 


fm. 4 ὥς 
ps ον 


NOSENKO: Yes. — τὰ 


Question: On the 3ist of March 1960. 


ERS ν 


NOSENKO: Yes. shag 


"Question: And he went to meet JENNER, to come back on the . 
ἊΣ ᾿ train with him. Right? ΕΣ 


᾿Γ ΒβΟϑενκος Σ was thinking and I'm not sure. '60 or "61. I'm 


‘not sure. ‘60 or "61. I'm not sure. I'm not sure 

*60 or ‘61: I was telling '60, but I’m not sure. 

τς Anyway, T cannot tell exactly. I know he was in 

“* "> Helsinki, that he was going to Helsinki... beads 


‘Assemblies. That's all. That was in the "508. No .. 
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Question: It’s 1960. He made a trip in 1960, in March, to 
Helsinki by train using this name, KOLOSOV, and us-~ 
ing thig cover, Vneshtorg, and we also have a report 
from official Finnish sources that he left Helsinki 
by train on 2 April 1960 and went to Moscow. 


NOSENKO: I don't remember the dates. Don't remerber. Must 
be 15 March or 1 April, 15 March or 1 April. 


Question: No, he didn't arrive until 31 March. We have the 
official record on his travel. We have his photo 
here, which you just Saw. 


NOSENKO: On the visa certificate, anketa, wi-ch this picture ‘ ἢ 
of Paul JENNER, it was sald that he must come; we a 
knew that he must come 1 April or 15 March, or some~ ᾿ 
thing of this kind. ἢ 


Question: But we have the official records showing KOLOSOV's, 
Or KOSOLAFOV's, arrival on 31 March. 


NOSENKO? I cannot give you any details. All I have said, 
everything what I knew. If you need something on 
KOSOLAPOV, I will try to remember. 


Question: The interesting thing is KOLOSOV, or KOSOLAPOV, left 

oe Heisinki on 2 April. JENNER, Paul JENNER, according 
to the same cfficial sources, left Heisinki by train 
to go to Moscow on the 3lst. Two days before. 


NOSENKO: They were going in one train. > 


Question: They weren't even on the same train. 
NOSENKO: Here, please, they were going in one train. 
Question: KOSOLAPOV remained in Helsinki. j 
Ϊ 
t 


᾿ NOSENKO: (interrupts) KOSOLAPOV in one even carriage, in one 
᾿ even carriage with Paul JENNER, Then... 


: Question: (interrupts) How do you know this for sure? 


NOSENKO: I was reading his report after his coming. I was i 
reading also the agent's report of the female agent j 
who was put in this carriage, in this carriage in : 
this train, and at the station Vyborg, the first 
Soviet station, Vyborg, where she was taken by 
: GRYAZNOV, and was put in the same carriage, and she | 
; Was acquainted with JENNER. And later, it was a } 
try, as I was telling, to show her to JENNER, but 
JENNER didn't want to have a contact with her. : 
That's all. It was finished... And she was acquainted 
with him and was speaking with JENNER, and KOSOLAPOV 
himself was speaking with JENNER... I was reading ~ 
KOSOLAPOVts otchet [official account] about his [trip]. 


tee Question: That's quite possible. It’s quite possible that they 
Pe Ξ gave you a report to read concerning this. But it 

ae is a fact that official records show that the two men , 
ὅδ were not on the same train. They were two days apart. 


* 


SOSENKO : No (whispered). 
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Question: JENNER left on the 3ist. 


Wie 2175- τ don't know. Tf don't kre. 
ΦΦΞ ΤΣ ΩΣ, 


Ἀ4 WNOSENKO has mentioned 


#**GOLITSYN identified the He 


I dea't know. Maybe 
this is a mistake of Pannisn cfizciais. i dem*s 
know, but he was on the same train and he was return- 
ing from Helsinsi with Paul JENNER. The same train, 
Fe Ser TEL ILE Eee 


The remaining information on KOSOLAPOV's TDY in early 1960 


comes from other sources: 


Moscow on ] April 1960, JENNER 
reported that he was approached on the train from Helsinki 
by two young Russians, "a bey anc a girl, probably uni- 
versity students."* The two Russians struck up a conver 
gation and were soon paiting him on the question of racial 
discriminetion in the United States. They said that they 
might see JENNER in Moscow. About three months later, on 
29 June, GENKER was performing his normal duty of escort- 
ing Embassy couriers to Sheremetevo Airport when he was 
again avprcoached by the kussian girl, Yuli, who acted 
surprised to see hin and asked him to go outside to talk. 
Yuli explained that she was waiting to say goodbye to a 
friend wno was leaving on 8 flight te Irkutsk (JENNER had 
seen the Irkutsk flight Gepart a half hour earlier) and 
told JENNER that her male companion on the train trip to 
Moscow, Yura, had returned to his studies in Vyborg. 
Interspersed with Yuli'ts questions concerning JENNER's 
impressions and personal activities in Moscow were others 
about how often he came to the airport and how he liked 
his job at the Embassy. When JENNER said he must leave, 
she geve him her telephone number in Moscow and insisted 
that he call her.** Sne advised JENNER that “it would be 
better if you did not mention our conversation to anyone." 


- After arriving in 


- Besides information about his Soviet companions on 
the Moscow journey, JENNER also told U.S. Department of 
State security officials about sexual advances made by 
his first maid in Moscow and about provocative clething 
worn by his second maid. (NOSENKO has not indicated that 
either of these two women Was u KGB agent, but has said 
in another context that ail maids of American code clerks 


were KGB agents ΟΣ informants.) 


ed that I. Ye. SERGEYEV, a 


- CIA investigations show 
1 in Helsinki, contacted 


KGB officer and the Soviet Consu 


the police chief there on 31 March 19 
ance in locating an American named Paul Fr. JENNER who was 


due to arrive in Helsinki the day before.*** SERGEYEV 
explained that he had some “business” with JENNER, but he 


--KOSOLAPOV was 32 years of age at the time. 


several times that GRYAZNOV's agent 
*SOLISTKA" gave JENNER her telephone number. 


Isinki police chief as a Soviet 
Intelligence agent from “about 1945 on.” ᾿ Ξ 


60 .to ask his assist- 
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did not specify its nature. Reportecly this was the first 
time that SERGEYEV had made such a reguest cf tne police 
chnief.? 


« CIA travel records sho: that JENNER arrived in He 
sinki en route to Moscow on 320 March 1960 and ceparted Σ 
train the following day. KCSOLAPOV arrived in Helsinki 
the same day that JENNER left, 31 March 1960, and remained 
there until 2 April 1969 when he too Geparteca for Mosccw 
py train. The Finnish train manifes= for 21 March 1940 
indicates that there was oniy one passenger abcard the 
daily train leaving lielsinki for Moscow on this cate, 

Paul JENNER, listed as a U.S. citizen and secretary/archi- 
vist. The manifest for 2 Avril 1960 carries the name 
viktor KCLOSSOV (KOSCLAPOV) and shows that no American 
citizens were aboard. 


1. 
¥ 


(ἃ) The November 1960 ΤΟΥ (GARLAND Case) 


Apart from denying that it ever tock pla 
nothing about a trip to Helsinki by KOSOLAPCV in 


but GCLITSYN said such a trip cecurred anc relatec it te an in- 
cipient KGB operation against an American code clerk. 


ae 


Τ 
a 
on 


GOLITSYN was not posted to the KGB Legal Residency 
ginki until July 1960, i.e., after KCSOLAPSV's first trip t 
Helsinxi, under the KOLOSOV alias. He has reported that at 
"about the end of 1960, about November or possibly by the begin- 
ning of 1961," the KGB Second Chief Directorate sent a telegvam 
to the Helsinki Legal Residency. The teicgram advisec that an 
American code clerk would arrive in Helsinxi in tra..sit to 
Moscow; the responsible case officer wouls te KOSOLAPOV, who 

was being sent to Helsinki under an alias anc under Vneshtorg 
cover; KOSOLAPOV was to strike up an acquaintance to be con- 
tinued with the American in Mosccw. 


The following extracts are from the transcript of GOLITSYN'‘s 
further remarks on this subject in early 1962: 


Question: You say that around November 1960 KOSOLAPOV came 
to Finland? 


GOLITSYN: Came to Finland. 


Question: He came under cover? 


GCLITSYN: Yes. 


Question: Under a new identity? With an alias? 


GOLITSYN: Yes, as an emplovee of Trade Union (Vneshtorg). 
But, of course, there may be scme different dates. 
faybe November. I suppose [believe] it was the 
end of 1960 or it can be the beginning cf i961. 
And he waiting for some days, a week or so. 


Question: Xn Helsinki? 


@ “A Similar request to the police chief was made by SERGEYEV 
with regard to GARLAND (see below). 
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GOLITSYN: Yes. hay bees four. days. Then we κῆδὼ that εἶς: pe ey 
' Gan Embassy took a ticket for him [the American. tar- . 
6 + ΔΌΣ ΟἿΣ ae οὖς οἷ get). for. the train... . And .KOSOLAPOV took a ticket. 
ee: ᾿ . πος in the same. compartment. And before the departure 
cera (2000 We knew exactly from ‘the guide [conductor] of that 
: ᾿Π ¢yain that it's the same person-~-[{I'm not certain -— 
whether he was a} code clerk or not a code clerk*-- 
but his name, his real name. It was listed. And I 
was at the railroad station at that time. I went - 
to see off the delegation, the Soviet delegation. ** 


Question: See them off? 


GOLITSYN: Yes, the delegation. And I asked him, KOSOLAPOV: 
rea “who is this perscn? I suppose fhe is an) American?" 
I suppose [believe] he said: “He's a fat man, a 
young fat man.” 
TRO Ale 


Question: The American? 2 


GOLITSYN: Yes. And I suppose [believe KUSCLAPOV said] bespecta- 
cled.*** And KOSOLAPOV and these persons were . . . : 
smiling and looked through the window before depart~ Ἢ 
ure. i 

Question: In the compartment? The train’ compartment? . } 

GOLITSYN: Yes, and then this other person visited Helsinki from : 
KOSOLAPOV's division [the U.S. Embassy Section, Ameri-~ 
can Department, Second Chief Directorate].**** 


Q-estion: When was this? ἱ 


GOLITSYN: It was in surmer or maybe September or so of 1961. 4 
And I asked him. I reminded him about his case... 


= 
- Lae 
λον, EM piece marl 


Question: Who was this? Do you remember? 


GOLITSYN: I don't remember because he changed his name. I Ϊ “ 
‘know him but I... And I asked him how ds that case ἐν ρος 
that I helped KOSOLAPOV with? And he did not want ph 

, 2 to discuss it. That's why I came tothe conclusion : 
ἜΣ that this case was a success. Otherwise he would ἢ 
ie have told {me}. And I am not sure but I can try to rece ; 
» ognize this person in pictures. ' 


Question: You think that you could? ἐπ ΞΕ ΞΞ- : 


* When he first gave this lead, GOLITSYN identified the ; 2s 
American as a code clerk. 


=. GOLITSYN was not asked details of’ this delegation. There 
were eight Soviets, including KOSOLAPOV, on this train. 


#&t KOSOLAPOV's description does not fit John GARLAND; it is, a 
however, a fairly accurate characterization of Paul JENNER. a 


BRAGA Se τος &&#* NOSENKO has not mentioned this TOE: and the. KGB “officer 
TR ads remains unidentified. - ἔτι τιν 


Ae 


34-0000 6. ὁ 


GCLITSYN: Yes, prokably. He reminds m: a little of one of any. 
friends. : 


Question: Ee looks a little like your friend? 
GOLITSYN: Yes. 

Question: Which one? KOSOLAFOV? | 

GOLVTSYN: No, no. Tnis Aneriz 
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"he Finnish raisroad mani’ ‘eravelling 4 
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from Helsinxi τὸ Moscow on τ ZOECLBLPOVY was one 

ΟΣ eight Soviets shoard tlhe train, ara John W. LANG was the ie 
ἂν American. “KLANG, by tu: piatenment, arrived im Hel- ᾿ : 
Sirki on 14 November 1260: he was τα σον ling to Moscow to assume ; : 
the duties of supervise: οὐ the Sodus Ursrrtmen: code ream in i 


the U.S. Emcessy. 


he: to ΖΕ εἰς SERGEY OF : 
the KGh Leg Me rt τῶ bau. πὰ police chief 1 
(and GB acent, accobaings te weLitsy 2. oli Savemnper 1669 for Ϊ 
help in locating GARLAWD. an fnerican who would arrive there on : 


14 hovember. 


GARLAND wes first snterviewen by Sohn APiDiAN, the E-bassy 
Security Officer an Moscow an Eocene eith the GOLITSY. lea 
on 17 June 1952. In this interviow AID denied having mec 
any Soviet of KOSOLAP LV ὁ physical d: ee @uring the Hel- 
Sinki-to-Moscow train trip and also i having ever been 
approached by Soviet wnteliicence. Cn 70 5 ΤΟΝ. 1953 GARLAND was 


intervi aed. Υ Ἐπ: ΡΒῚ ees Pay 


evn 


Εν 


.NOSENKO on 28 Jenuary 1964 identified 20 Americans em- 1: 
ployed by the U.S. Embassy in Moscow «no were of interest to 
‘the KGB because they were suspect intelligence officers or 
agents, or because they feli into some other category of in- 
terest to the KGR. He gave a short statement concerning each 
of these 20 persons. One of them was CARLAND, about whom a ees ἦδος οἱ 
NOSENKO said: “code clerk,’ ‘pur’. nothiog doing.“ | NCSENKO was ᾿. Dae 8 
asked on 2 September 1964 to review this List for the purpose. a 
of supplying eny additionai inforination he mighs have concern- 9 
“ing the individuals named, NOSENEKC started: As with all cece 
clerks, they were studying him ee in.order to. gather 


«αὐ neg Tage τὴ AMAT ava 


“enough material to make a recruitment The case officer was 
a eee _KOSOLAPOV. I don't remember the names or descriptions of any 
Bef ees Es ἐπε agents, and I didn't heer of any derogatory information. As 


far as I know, there was no. operatioral.. approach and no re-. ᾿ 
ταὶ exudtment." Although he could not recall whether he had read- 

the KGB file on GARLAND or noc. NOSENKO on 15. February 1965 said: 
he. thought that he must. have read. current materials” concerning: 
GARLAND as they came into the U.S, Ἐπθασϑν. Section.: NOSENKO — 
-@lso said that. there was ro operatzrona! plan drawn up for GARLAND 
“because the KGB had no derogatory information whatsoever concern- 
‘ing him. NOSENKO has not provided additicnal ‘information σου" 
cerning GARLAND, . ~ whom he -had presumably never seen,. and was unable. -. 


to recall any background information concerning GARLAND or any 
details on his travels and peqhatncarices while stationed in Mos-  * 
COW. ac BARTEL HS nates yt” tops a : ra oh Q Seen ΣΕ ᾿ Fs 


ἦς In the context of discussion of KOLCSOV/KOSOLAPOV's evavels oO ed 
: to Helsinki, NOSENKO's interrogator pointed out on 26 October 
1966 that CIA was aware of a second trip there which NOSENKO had — 
not reported. The following is a transcript of this portion of: 
the discussion on that date: 


Question: Well, we started to look for other trips by KOSO- 
LAPOV, or KOLOSOV, and we did run across another 
trip, again by KOLOSOV, using the same alias. 


NOSENKO;: To Copenhagen? 
Question: No. This‘was a trip to Helsinki. 


NOSENKO: Oh. I don't know. Maybe after, after ‘61 maybe. 
I don't know--'62, ‘63, I don’t know. 


ΒΡ tad Metab Sea de 


Question: No, this was in 1960, When you say you were in 
the First [U.S. Embassy] Section, First [American] 
Department, Second Chief Directorate. He was on 
the train, according to cfficiai records, on 16 Novem- 
ber 1960, going from Helsinki to Moscow. 


werede lin θυ λας ibid sau soe ede 


NOSENKO: I know about one, he has took trip, when he was re- 
turning from Helsinki with Paul JENNER. 


fe 


Rapied 


Question: We looked at everybody else, all the other records 
concerning this train trip tu see who was on the 
train with KOSOLAPGV or ROROSOYs KOLOSOV was the 
name he used. 


ciety Ais 2 


NOSENKO: Yes? 


se 


Question: We found there was one American on that train with 
: KOLOSOV going from Helsinki to Moscow. 


3 NOSENKO: Yes? And his name? If it is not secret, if you can 
say, of course? 


Question: One of your targets, an American code clerk. 


NOSENKO: He was, I know, going from Helsinki, only with Paul 
et ἐν JENNER. 


Question: You don't know this man's name? 


herby 6 a ee wera tpt te Red 


NOSENKO: (silence) 


Question: Well, we. checked ‘further and we found:out ‘chat 
- ΟΟΣΣΎΘΥΝ had told us about a trip. 


- NOSENKO: When he was returning from Heisinki’ wren Paul JENNER? 
ἘΝ ἢ ΘΘΕΣΈΞΥΝ. was hen ore ὙΕΙ͂Σ os 


ms 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


“Question: 


NOSENKO : 


Question: 


Pee τϑέν 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


᾿ -Question:. 


Yes “Yd ameersvand. And KOSOLAFOY must tell him ‘about: 


NOSENKO: ° 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


. him. There was a study of. him, yee. Hue enere wasn *t 


GCLITSYN told ug that KOSOLAPOV was cog ae 
Helsinki to meet ἃ cede clerk in November..1960. 
You understand what I'm telling, vane 


the code clerk, kut we found out that Paul JENNER is 
not a code clerk when he began to work at the Embassy. 


This is not Paul JENNER. This is a different time 


of year-- 
(interrupts) When he began to work in Embassy. 


This is not March 1960. This is November 1960. A 
different time. It's the same year, but a different 
time. 


I know only about his trip when he was returning with 
Paul JENNER. : 


Well, how do you explain that this man, who's suppesed 
to be under your supervision in the Embassy Section, 
is aboard this train with this American code clerk, 
one of your targets, in November 1960? 


I know only about one trip {by] KOSOLAPCV to Hel- 
on when he was returning with Paul JENNER, about 
whow he was thinking also that he was a code clerk. 


Yes. 


KOSOLAPOV or KOLOSOV was not on the same train with 
SGENNER. We have the names; we have the facts; we 
have the official records. We also have GOLITSYN's 
information about November 1960. GOLITSYN went with 
KOSOLAPOYV to the train station to see him off. 


He must. He was working as a case officer of counter 

intelligence, of the Fourteenth Department. Of course 
he must, of course he must. And KOSOLAPOV must speak 
with him. 


KOSOLAPOV spoke with GOLITSYN, and KOSOLAPOV ‘rode 
with this American code clerk from Helsinki on the 
train back to Moscow. But GOLITSYN was not in Hel= 
sinki when JENNER was there. It wasn't JENNER. 


With Paul JENNER I know, but I don' t know of anybody Ἢ 


else... You are giving me such a big bluff. I don't 
know, I don't know, I don't know. 


It's no bluff. Do you have any idea who this other 
code clerk was? : 


No. There wasn't such a one. : 


Well, 111 tell you who it was... Did you ever hear 
the name GARLAND? ; a : 


Yes, I heard GARLAND. And ΠΕ ΤΡ Ἐ any approach 
made to GARLAND. There wasn't any attempt to recruit 


recruitment or pene tning: else. 


ay 


(iv) | KGB-Polish UB Activities Against MORONE .- 
re a . (8) Introduction ee . ' 


" εὐ In 1961 CIA learned from a Polish source who furnished 
- much reliable and sensitive information that, with the .assist--. 

ance of its Polish counterpart, the Office of Security (UB), 
the KGB in November 1960 becan using a female agent against 
Joseph MORONE, a U.S. Department of State ecde clerk assigned 

. to the American Embassy in Moscow in August 1960. The woman ; ὌΝ 

Ϊ accompanied MORONE on ἃ train trip from Moscow, became inti- 

mate with him in Warsaw, returned te Moscow twice in February 

1961, and there had sexual relations with him. The compromising 

scenes of MORONE and the Polish UB agent were photographed. 

This information cn the KGB operation was received by CIA soon 

after the woinan's second visit to Moscow. On the basis of this ‘ 

report, MORONE was interviewed and polygraphed in Oslo in May 

1961, and he was transferred to Lisbon from Moscow in August 

1961. 


NOSENKO gave a fev details on the same case, without men~ 
tioning the name of the KGB target, during the 1962 meetings in 
Geneva. In 1964 and 1965 he furnished more particulars on the ἢ 
ΜΟΡΟΝΕ case, identifying three KGB agents (besides the Polish , 
fomale) who participated in the operation, NOSENKO, however, 
said that two cf them added no information of use to the KGB 
against MORONE, and that he was unable to remember what the third 
agent reported: statements by other sources indicate thas re- i 
garding MORONE all three agents could have acquired information : 
of operational potential for the KGE. NOSENKO has not reported, 
as have other sources, that. a fourth KGB agent named Ella UMANETS ἐ 
was in contact with MORONE, or that the KGB officer SKVORTSOV-~ ἢ 
posing as MICHAUD--was with MORONE at America House on at least . Η 
one occasion, the night when STORSBERG says he was approached Ξ 
by the KGB (see above). NOSENKO has confused the MORONE case - 4 
with another by saying that a fifth XGB agent was directed : 
against MORONE, whereas she was apparently directed against the 
American code clerk ZUJUS (see below). The sensitive source of : 
the original report on MORCNE stated that a KGB officer "VOLODYA" 4 
3 “(Viladimir, last name unknown) personally met the Polish female ἃ 
agent when she arrived in Moscow, and NOSENKO said that the τ 
KGB officer was his subordinate KOSOLAPOV. NOSENKO δὲ first 
ase ates claimed a KGB photographic technician supporting the case re~ Γ 
᾿ _. ported to him, but he retracted this remark after CIA showed ‘2 
εὐ" him that travel records on NCSENKO made it impossible for the Ἷ 
technician to have spoken to him as he described. According to 
NOSENKO, MORONE was reassigned from Moscow before the KGB could. 
take further steps against the code clerk, and he speculates 
MORONE's transfer was prompted by American authorities’ concern 
aa over his relationship with one of the KGB female agents. 
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(Ὁ) NOSENKO's Information 


At his first meeting with CIA on.9 June 1962 NOSENKO made 
a passing reference to an operation in which he had placed a 
female agent of the Polish service in contact with an American 
: “€rom the Moscow Embassy while the latter was visiting Warsaw. ᾿ os 
-- Later, NOSENKO said, he brought the same female to Moscow in-..- -~.-.-<- 
εἰ order to obtain further compromising materials on this American. 


' “ὦ ‘ ‘ 
. « 
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Be. ie 3d Asked on 11 June 1962 whether he hac had foreign agents . 
a. io s..0 J: working against the U.S. Embassy, NOSENKO described his having 
a+ -—-. -— dntroduced the idea. of using such agents to ‘develop. Americans.” 
afraid of contacts with Russian girls. .Heé said that he himself |. ae ag 
had several of these third-national ‘agents, that he sometimes - 
would ask the German and Polish services to supply him with 
agents, and that it was unnecessary for him to explain their 
interned use in operations against Americans. NOSENKO then ; : 
gave an example: "Listen, the serscants [enlisted men] who -- - ns tie OS . 
lived in America House had a custom--it was too far to go-to ᾿ vats Δ 
America, 80 where did they go to rest fon leave}? To Finland 
or Poland. Why Poland? Because they can find wonen there, the 
rate of exchange is gOod, and so on. What do we do? We planted 
a female Polish agent [on an American} in Poland. Then she 
comes to Moscow. We arranged a chance meeting, anc things de- 
veloped. Once two guys, a Mayine guard and a code clerk went to 
Warsaw. They were cn leave for a weex and a half. We knew 
when they would be coing. I mace an imrediate phone call to 
Warsaw. ‘Give me a woman,' I said. ‘Geta gced whore for me 
there, a pretty one but not one who strikes the.eye particu- 
larly.' Well, they sent me sucn a girl. Ard I placed this 
Polish agent on the same train, in the same car, even in the 
same compartment. The train left. One of the Americans, the 
one in whom we were particularly interested, the code clerk, 
wanted the girl and there, in the compartment, shey went to bed 
together wh le the other American slept. I tcid the Poles in 
Warsaw to give the girl an apartment and to get photographs. 
They arranced an apartment and he came there. Everything was 
O.K. After a week δπᾷ a half he returned to Moscow. We aid 
not rush things. A month passed. Two months. Let's not rush, 
1 said. A half a year went by. I insisted thav nothing further 
may be done any earlier. Then I said, ‘All right, let's give 
him this girl, this Pole.' She arrived [in Moscow] and they met 
one another. I created the conditions: we created the condi~- 
tions. They slept with one another once, twice. A [Soviet] 
girlfriend showed up. The same thing. And he also began to 
sleep with the girlfriend. The Pole left and he was with this 
‘Russian, and she was our agent. You see, first the boys are. 
afraid of Russians. But [we gave him] a Pole and then transe 
ferred him to a Russian." 
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NOSENKO stated on 1 February 1964: “I remember we were 
working on one of the members of the guard of the American Em- 
bassy, who was going to Warsaw for a good time, for a few days' 
relaxation.* We wrote to our advisors [KGB officers attached 
to the Polish UB) to do éverything possible--to get a pretty 
Polish girl for the fellow and to photograph any intimate 


Ἐξ sense 


scenes. The Poles introduced the guard to the giri, they did ᾿ 
have intimate relations, but they gave us photographs without — ον πε bf nba 


any intimate scenes. Just how they are sitting together, how 4 
he is kissing her--that's all. Weil, we got these photograpns 
and some time went by and then we asked that the: Poles send - ; , ᾿ 


ῃ 


us this Polish girl so that she could meet him in Moscow. They. 


'¥"“Phe guard referred to is Frank BEGGS, a marine enlisted man — 
Ἀν whe accompanied MORONE to Warsaw. The. facts, however, seem 
to relate to MORONE, who has described his encounter with 
the Polish girl and her subsequent recontact in Moscow. | 2 
ως BEGGS has also reported (see below) that MORONE met a Polish... 
“girl on the train to Warsaw and that she-later contacted.him: 
οὐδ in Moscow: BEGGS has denied that. he, himself, was.contacted - 
- by any such girl in the Soviet. Union after the trip. to Warsaw 
-with MORONE. x mae eh εἰ ee 


= NOSERRO hes also Rone oned © a “pr ohibs tion on recrurtment ἢ ee 


ΟΕ. homosexual” compromise Materiat, againse.a, 
‘employee in, 1960 ‘Because; of. ithe 


‘ineidention. bj May 1960; 


-Wali-building in Beritn. 28, Augus! 
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attempts during the 19:9 Sokoirixi exhibition ΘΓ 55 af che 
neeé to avoid incidents afinctinag: ULS.-Soviet celcctior ships. 
GOLITSYN told. CIA af. such. @ prohibprion placed,.an. the use 
U8, Embessy- 
pending visis..of. President - 
Ἷ ulv,co£ the U-2 00-5 


EISENHOWER: τὸ the. Soviet: Yaion Ἔξ: ὃ 
ει this: ναοῦ ἤϊδυνθ ς 
ἂς 5.ὠξονῖθε. relations. deter roratads Throughout ‘the rest: of. 
: 1969 and most of 1961 they renained’ “very strasred,, πᾶ. Soviet - 
“pressures and hard lines..culminated in the 5 ‘4in.srisis: ang | 
Of 195}: ; 


᾿ς working against MORGNE was NCSEMKO's subordi nate and special- 


ἃ CIA has no information concerning such an incident in 1960- 


 NOSENKO furches reported to. CIA. ‘that. the KGB ease ‘officer: 


ist in code clerk operations, KOSOLAPOV:..: NCSENKO read the file 
on MORONE and saw his visa. photograph, but he never saw him in. -- 
person and so one not provide a physical Gescripticn. ‘NCSENKO 
had ciscussed the MORONE case with ROSOLAPOV and GPYAZNOV on a 
number of Se cuetena ᾿ 


ROSENKO said that the Κὸὺβ agents working on MCRONE were: 


- Svetlana IVANOVA , a maid or waitress at America 
House who reported to DEMXIN, the case officer responsi- 
ble for Americans living there, on everything she saw or 
heard concerning MORONE. KOSOLAPGY visited her several 
times with DEMHIN to discuss MOPONE, and ‘iOSENKS himself 
met her once or.twice in cne of the twe safe epartments ᾿ ; 
that DEMEIN had at his disossal. KNCSENKO did act recal! ὭΣ 
any specific infermation on MORONE which was interesting 
er useful from this source. a. 


MOONS LEN an Ecoyptian enpleved at the 


Vere 
Egyptian Libassy who wes an agent of the Sizth (Undere- 
Geveloped ὃς eee Department of the *G3 Secon3d Chie 
Directorate SEM vis: ted Ancrica House and met MORONS, 
not LeBor 


but he dic anything of valve chat NOSENKO re- 
membered. 
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~ One cf two East Geran females imsorted for use 

against the inhabitants of America House. In early 1960 
GRYAZNOV went te Hast Berlin to obtain two Gerran women ‘ 
wno could be used for this purpose. .The tirst of these 
was Hanna, blonde, documented as a West German travelling 
to Moscow, NOSENKO never met her but instructed PREIS-. : 
FREUND (see the STORSBERG case) to taxe ner to America” , 
Rouse and leave her on her own. Hanna went several tines 
to America House in 196], but NOSENKO can recall nothing 
that she may have reperted on MORONE. The other East Ger- 
man girl was documented as an Austrian. NOSENNO never 
met her but recalled that she was asked fer her documents j 
at America House on her first or second visit there. Sne “Ἔ 
replied that she had left them at her hctel, left America ae 

| 

ΐ 

ῖ 
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House, and never returned. NOSENKO did net remember the 
time when this Gacidene occurred, beyond the fact that he 
was still in the U.S. Embassy Section and that ABIDIAN 

was the Embassy security officer at the time.* ΐ 


wsbanetisaied 


iis an Italian Qgp at the Anerican 
’ Embassy and ΟΣ ΝΑΙ 5 agent,’ reported everything he 
heard or saw about Americans to KOSOLAPOV. NOSENKO re- 
called nothing specific that had said about MORONE 


1961, but the circumstancés described by ‘NOSENKO seem to 

apply to those surrounding a relationship between a woman 

named Lillian (last name not known) and the military code 
. Glerk ZUJUS. These details are given in Part V.5E.3.c.(v). 
‘Em anylevent, the incident involving Lillian occurred after 
_the date when NOSENKG says he was transferred from the U.S. 
Embassy Section. At the time, Hugh MONTGOMERY ἘΒΈΘΘΣ. than. 
ABIDIAN was. the ΝΈΟΣ Security Officer. a 


ae 


“neg, the KGB learned that MORONE was planning to go on eae 


: Because the KGS still lacked ccmpromising materials, KCSO- 


“ The girl called MORONE at Amcrica Hause, and MORONE subsequently 


{ 

“MCRONE. He Gid not fall in love with the girl, as the KGB had | 
“hoped, and she had no further contacts with hin. | 
4 
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-From one of these agents, or possibly in some other ma: 


to Warsaw. NOSENKO, KOSOLAPOY, ana GaYAZNOV thereupon decided 
to employ a Polish female agent in an attempt tc compromise him. 
KOSOLAPCV wrote the draft of the cperational plan for the attemst, -, 
which was approved by GRIBALOV after some editing by NCSENKO SE eek 
and KOVSHUX, chief cf the section. “OSOLAPOV next met with a an 
Polish Up counterintelligence officer in KGB Headquarters to : 
Giscuss tne pian. The Fole was tcid that the target was ἃ U.S. ~ i 
Embassy employee, but not that he was a code leva; this fact 

was deliberately kept from the Foles. 


As a result of this meeting, a Polish girl was obtained : 

by the Polish UB and sent to Moscew Ly ΑΗ ς Upen her arrival i 
she was met by KOSOLAPOV, who tcok her to a Moscow hotel, where 
he gave her instructions concerning her role in the operation. 
The girl was told to mect ΠΌΚΟΝ on the train, flirt witn hin, 
ἦν ve him fail in leve with her, continue the association, and 
tudy hin. She was to teil him that she had becn in Moscow as 

; guest of her uncie, ἃ menber of the Poiisn Trade Representa- 
tion in Moscow, an? that she could mest him aqgain on her next 


το ϑωταῖ A silo ἐφ μὰ Cate 
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eee nsements wore mace with the ΧῸΡ Operational Technica ᾿ i 
Directorate for a technician to be slaced cn tne train in the ᾿ 
compartrent next to that of MOPONE ard wEGGS end for araio and Ἶ 
visual (but not photogsaphic! coverave. ; ὶ 


ΚΟΒΈΝΚΟ did not recall when MORCND and BEGGS left Moscow. Ϊ 

Phe Polish agent did, however, succeed in making “oRONE's : i 
accuaintance, and the cechnician from the Operaticnal Tecinical ΕΝ 

Directorate reporte2 back to NOSENKO the day after the train 3 

reached Wargaw.* The technician toid NUSENKO the girl had en- ᾿ ἶ 

cased in ϑοχυὰὶ intercourse durin: the trip. The technician ~ ΝΣ ἢ 

also reported that the tape recordings ovbkaincd were of poor 


quality. 


LAPOV prepared a paper requesting that the girl again be brought 
to Moscew and permission to acquire compromising photogrephy 
during her visit. The requests were approved by higher KGB 
authority. When the girl arrived, KOSOLAPOV met her alone and 
took her to the Hotel Peking, to a specially ecuipped room. 


ao stein Shean πες οὐρα στὰ 
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visited her in the hotel room two or three times, curing which 
photographs were taken. These were placed in the KGB‘s file on 


aa οἱ δόξες 


ἐξα δες τ ον τι τἀ Cua ἐσ τα πος Τρ 
this, NOSENKO stated that instead of talking to the teche: 
nician himself, he may have read the report and seen the fils 


ον Strips after his return. 


“although the KGB had. the. compromising photography, it was: 
feit that: there were insufficient materials for a recruitment - 
approach to MCPONE. The KGB wanted to trap him in the apart- : 
ment of a Soviet woman, to catcn him in sometning that is defi- ~~ : | 
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nitely prohibited. for this purpose, Svetlana IVA;OVA (see 
above) was ‘supposed to lure MORCNE into the city, but before 

“anything further could be done, the Americans ordered MORONE 
out of Moscow before the end of his tour, possibly because they ge RS 
were concerned about his association with IVANOVA:. Therefore, 
NOSENKO said, the KGB made no operational approach to MORONE 
and no recruitment of him. 


{c) Infornaticn from Cther Sources 


5 
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A sensitive Polish source reported in 1961 that on 8 Novem- 
ber 1960 a Polish fexaie, an experienced English-speaking agent 
of the Polish LB, arrived in Moscow wnere she was met by a KGB 
case officer named "VOLODYA." She stayed at the Hotel Warsaw 
in Moscow. The KGB case officer, apparently from the American 
Department of the KGB Second Chief Cirectorate, on 10 November 
1969 pointed MORONE out to this agent at a railroad station in 
Moscow. Under KGB instructions, the Folish female met MORONE 
on the train to Warsaw, where intimacies began. In Warsaw on 
12 November 1960 she was quite friendly with MORONZ, but pur- 
guant to instructions, she refused all overtures to engage in 
intimacies. The next day she took MORONE to a Polish UB safe- 
house suitably prepared for clancgestine photography, and reveal- 
ing photographs of an intimate nature were taken of MORONE 
and herself. The female agent again travelled to Moscow on 
5 February 1961 and stayed at the Peking Hotel. Further com- 
promising photographs were taken of her and MOPONE on this 
trip. The female agent travelled to Moscow a third time and 
on 12 and 13 February 1961 more photographs were taken of her 
and MORONE. 
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GOLITSYN was questioned on the basis of this lead on 
16 February 1962: 


“a, Question: Do you know anyone in the American Department of 
+he Second Chief Directorate who worked against the 
American Embassy and used the name "VOLODYA?” 


GOLITSYN: Yes, I know CHURANOV. He worked at one time against 
‘the U.S. Embassy. Later he worked against.the . 
British Embassy and later he was sent to Denmark... 


Question: When was he sent? Do you know? ταῖν. eae me one 
GOLITSYN: It was in ‘57 until probably ‘60... I suppose that 

A tah. : he will continue to work now in the First Chief 

ΟΣ. Directorate. He. transferred there, from the Second...’ 


Question: Do you know anyone who used the name "VOLODYA" in 
oe the Second Chief Directorate in Moscow in the fall 
of 1960? : . τς 


GOLITSYN: There is another person. It is [Vladimir Ivanovich] 

ἢ : . PETROV. He is the employee of the American Department, 
εὐ Second Chief Directorate who works against the Ameri~ . 
ean Embassy. He evidently knows English. ...and he - 
worked in the American Department. I know him and f. 
wet him in 1960. He was Chief of the American Section,. 
᾿ the Embassy Section... Ὡς GE τς δον τ : 
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‘Question: Well, in VOLODYA, itn interested. in ἃ KGB: case. offi- 
Ἂν eae cer who would he working agains EAOETCOR. code clerks Ξ 
ΕἸΣ: ᾿ μος, am ἘΠ6᾽ fall of .1ὦ960. fs at : 


: GOLIT. SYN: Yes he (PETROV) is the chief of this section, That 
is why. He in the Chief o. this section where GRYAZNOV 
WOrKS. (GOLITSYN hed earlier identified GRYAZNOV as 
a@ code clerk specialist in the U.S. Embassy Gection.] 


Question: And GRYAZNOV is unde: nim? 


GOLITSYN: Yes, he was an essistant at ene time, but is not 
{new}, and then there was the reorganization and he 
became a little “lig juicated® {dcowigraded in position). 


In an October 1962 interview, following his withdrawal from 
Moscow, MORONE stated that he had travelled with Frank BEGGS ‘to 
Warsaw on 12 Nevember 1960. On the vrrain he caw a polish girl 

cutgide their compartment and asned her waist languages she spok? 
hater she entered his compartment, and whon he tricad to engage 
in sexual relations with her, sie slapped his face. A day or 
two after they arrived in Warsaw, the girl Senses him at his 
hotel, and he went to her room where they sexual relations. 
According to KORONE, he had sexual Lelations with at least two 
other women while in Warsaw. He IAG WEGGS returned to Moscow 
without incident. On € February L9eb th: Folish girl from the 
train called him at America House, and the following day he i 
visited her in her room α΄, the Peking Hotel, where they had 
several drinxs and sexual relations. On this oceasion or earlier 
the girl told him that she had an uncle in Moscow. MORONE Lad 
denied being approached or recruited hy Soviet Intelligence, a 
statement which was supported by a polygr apn examination admini- . 
stered in 1961. (Further details on this interview of MORONE i 
are inserted in a later paragrach contuining information from 
MORONE's associates in Moscow.) 
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The Marine guard BEGGS has cenfirmed MORONE's account in 
general, with the exception that he hus stated that the two 
travelled to Warsaw on 13 Noverker 1900 and that, after meeting 
the Polish girl on the train, MOROXE and she got into the lower rae 
bunk in their train compartment. They 2rrived in Warsaw on 4 


14 November and returned the 20th. BEGOS had heard from MORONE ! 
4 that the latter had been recontacted by the Polish girl in Hos- ᾿ 
: cow'in February 1961. 
@ " ᾿ Ps δ᾽ αὐ ἑ 
Phe U.S. military code clerk’ STORSBEXG has reported that εἶς 
MORONE was acquainted with "Michel MICHAUD" (SKVOPTSOV), who igs 
laid some groundwork for the aS SB approach to STCRS2ERG in the 4 
! ΟΝ - Sore, ΠΤ aioe “saad 


Win Februszy 1965 NoseNKo said that SKVORTSOV undoubtedly met 
other Anse lcane on his visits to America House, but he did. 

“mot remember who they were. He added that the KGB would not. 
Βα interested in SKVORTSOV's contacts with other code clerks 
because "we told him not to squander his forces, to concen~ 
trate on Jim ISTONSERRSE Jim v was his target." 
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MZCKE's Yellow code clerks and residents of Anerica ἔουθθ 
have described him as a heavy drinker, a heavy gambler, and a 
Jadies'’ ran. Various reperts indicate that NYPONE was involved 
in a currency-sSpeculation ring operated by agen iA STEEN 
KGB acent mentiened by : 9,.and MOPONE his confirmed tnat, 
on at least one occasion, ὩΣ ΝΣ arranged the intreduction of 
M‘ORGNE and other code cler: Eoviet females. MORONE had rela- 
tions with cne ΟΣ them in‘ Says apartment in the spring of 
IE owas also maic τὸ be a close friend cf the Embassy 
eee is Ege id ied by NCSUNKO as an agant ef KOSO- 
henticoned by him«in -connectign with the MORONE 
(MORONE admitted that along with other Americans, 
nage rubles illegally from 
‘One report states that © "Ὡς asxed a Marine guard to 
déiiver blachmarket rubles ts MORULE ip tne State Department 
code reom, ὃ restricted area to which ΑΔΒ had no access. A 
number cf reperts indicate thac MORONE wad” scmually intimate 
with Svetlana IVANOVA, ODFMXIN's ageat, and with Ella UMANETS, 
another KCB agent at America House identified by NOSENKO but 
not menticned by him in ceonnecticn with MORONE., (HMORONE denies 
having had relations with IVANOVA bui said tnat he told his 
friends that he had been intimate with her. He said, however, 
that he knew both IVANOVA and UMANETS well and that he had onc2 
asked IVANOVA toarrange dates for him.and another code cierr 
with two Russian females. IVANOVA did, and sexual relations 
ensued. MORONE has also admitted sexual relations with a nun~ 
ber of weren from varicus Western embassies in Moscow.) 
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Introduction. 
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᾿ NOSENKO reported that he perscnaily recruited and handled Ks 
CE: RES the “cain agent" in the KGB developmental opera~- ᾿ : 

: tion ageinst U.S. Aray Sergeant Matthew Peter Σύσυδ, althaugt 

ee Ὁ κἱ GRYAZNOV was the officer responsible for the 2015 case. . ee oat 

QI MS military Οὐ ΣΊΤΟΥ posted to Moscow for training, τ. 

was used only in tais operation, bur NCSENKO continued to meet. 

him even after transferring from the U.S, Embassy Section to 

the Tourist Departrent. While being interregited in February 

1965, NOSENKO said that ieee could vouch for his bona fides, 

and he suggested that cla approach Que for this purpose. 
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ZUJUS arrived in Moscow in September 1961 to assune 
tho military code clerk duties of STORSBERG (see above), 
and he renained there until January 1963. After initially 
confusing ZUJUS with James KLYSERS**, NOSLAKO first described 
the KGB operation against hia in February 1964, According 
to NOSENKO, neither ΠΟΥ any other source supplicd sig- 
nificant information (Co the Koi, and tre GB therefore did not 
attempt to recruit WJUS, Claiming not to know the nanes of 
MGB agents besides Sh who participated in the operation, 


Bohne Seek ne del ne 


᾿ NOSENKO nevertheless“ otner contexts has mentioned two 
female agents whe reportedly associated with ZUJUS. One is 4 
Ella UMANETS, the ether an East Geraan woman posing as en : 
Austrian, NOSENKO indicated the latter was in contact with 
MORONE (see above}, whereas it is clear chat ZUJUS was the 
Ancrican code clers who met this woman, .The date that she 
and ZUJUS were together, however, falis during the summer 
(ΟΣ 1962 when, NOSENXU said,he was no longer engaged in 
operations against the U.S. Embassy. 


ΒΌΘΡΟΝ 


(b) Information from NOSENKO 


The first reference by NOSENKO to. the Ζ 905 case was 
made on 2 February 1964: 


NOSENKO: With respect to ZUJUS, I'1l tell you exactly what we 
tried to do with him because I spotted this in some ἢ 

notes, This mistake [confusion of KLEYSERS and ZUJUS] ; 

made me so mad, I completely forgot about ZUJUS 


; wt 5 Om τες ser eile, 4 : 
eee ak ewes. quainted with ZUJUS, The reason why they had some- syle 
: thing in common was that sometime earlier ZUJUS had a 
; been stationed in Lebanon and the Syrian himself was 
- from Damascus, which is a relatively short distance 
away... Here js, his name. He wrote it out hinself. 
ἧς and he wrote out his own address 


bed 
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s¥ SERS case is discussed in the 


next part of this ᾿ 


14-00000 
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a gmat tet ne « RENEE Losers seth ony areas vases ΦΕΡΕ EN: MERE OU PE NRT OE eo we ΣῚ 


here [on one of the notes NOSEXKO brourht with hin 
to the meeting]. We did not .ork with nin, and we 
retired the case to Archives, and did ΣΝ ue hin 


over to ΒΡ ΚΌΠΟΣ Here is his iret oo 
το ῦστῈ ὅν 

is ἘΞ: γα τς [Sig ay BEER Paes cst see os ΤΠ Ἐπ edie a if 

worked ayy ΣΡ ΩΣ inser ora τὴ acinhe ak the 

beginning of 1962. And aoe i was ae Moscow 


to come here for the Disarmament Conference in 1962 
I turned him over for centact to GNYAZNOY, I seid 
geodbye to hin and he was scheculed to leave the 
USSR permanently in April, back to Syria. 


Question: Whet did vou do against ZUJUS? 


NOSENKO: Nothing at all. He (SEQ was nerely studying 
and devloping lim. Dorin the conversation [at 
Americr. House] they even spoke of how nice it 
would be to have some Lebanese vedka, and we 
specially had some shippped in from the [KGB Legal] 
Residency [in Beirut], and the Syrian brought 
it to ZUJUS saying it had come from his friends, 
ZUJUS by character is a very quiet, uncxcitable, 
cain person... Nothing disturts hin. 


ἊΝ 


ΟΣ 
τὸ over to the First Chief 


fiz? 


Question: Why didn't you turn 


Directorate? Vey 
NOSENKO: There was no oe for this because he was a 
ΞΕ Ris ae aan we were to turn him over to 


anyone il la have been to the GRU. But we 
decided to nell with it and put the case into 
our Arenay es: 


Question: Know @DJUS when you fecruited him? 


NOSENKO: ‘No, he didn't hardly know anyonc--even by neme. 
So we showed hin photehraphs. end when he said 
that he had met ZUJUS. then we directed him to 
develop ¢UJUS and not to pay attention to anye 
one else. If you want to approach him you 
can use ny. name, simply Yuriy Ivanovich. 


NOSENKO then proposed a false-flag recruitment, 
whereby a CIA representative would approach ee 
that he was from the KGB ea year later NOSENKO 
that if ClA telked to Ἐξ are the latter would be able to 
vouch for NOSENKO's bon& lides. 


Speaking of his own agents on 20 April 1964, NOSENKO 
said: irae ἜΣΑΝ τῷ. ὁ. I took with nie, even though I had 
transferre e Seventh [Tourist| Department [in January 
1962]. But it had been decided that no ore else kn&w him 
from the First [American]! Department; it. would have taken 
some time before anyone would get used to him. But he was 
already working in the development of ZUJUS. So they [the 
First Department] said that they were asking me to continue 
meetang with him, and they were counting on my cooperation. 
They also promised to speak to CHELNOKOV [Chief of the 
Seventh Department| so that I would not have to stop [Bs 
meetings with ZUJUS." 
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when reviewing lists of empioyzes. of the U.S. Exbassy:. -- 
between 1960 and 1961, NOSENKO cn 19 September 1964 iden- > τὴς 
tified ZUJUS 3s STORSBERG's replacecen: and said that the Tee Soy a ee 
case officer working agaigst him was. GRYAZNOV. lie said that Ms tay oe 
his (NOSENKO's) agent (ENB was working. against ZUJUS, but. ved j 
that he did not knew the nares of other agents involved, nor 

of any unusual or interesting information ecncerning his, 

although he had read the Second Chiet Directerate file on | 

ZUJUS. There was no information on LUJUS fron KGB micro- : 
phones, telephone taps, or surveillance. The KGB, NOSENKO : 
stated, did not make an operaticnal approaca to ZUJUS 

and did not recruit hin. 


NOSENKO reported on 2 February 1965 that he hiaself 
had supervised GRYAZNOV's handling cf the opeyation and 
personally handled the main agent, Qyy ee nN NOSENKO 
read all current reports on “UJUS as tney C2..0 into. the 
U.S. Enbassy Section, and he discussed the case with 
GRYALKCV, KOSOLAPGV, DEMKIN (the case offices responsibie 
for the America liouse) aad his superiors, GRYAZNOV wrote 
the cperational plan ZUJUS, «hich called for thoroug.: 
developrcnt by Tae evap in orler to learn everything 

τὰ τ" τ ty 7 
possibie about hil. Ὁ ΞΡ τυ ΠΥ τσ introduce an agent 
to ZUJUS τρτοῖῃ ὍΡΩΝ ἘΚ μὰς. to invite 2UJUS to ἃ 
restaurant in March “SP™Aprit“iys2, and a "friend" was to, 
be introduced to 2UJUS at that tire. This had not been 
accomplished as of NOSENKO's departure for Ceneva in 1962, 
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Progress was slow because 2UJUS was quiet and reservod 
end cften stayed alone, even in America l!ouse, pilus the fact 
that although G¥ietdand ZUJUS were egjuainted, they did not 
become good friends, On the days@eagagwas to visit Acerica 
House, NOSENKO met him in hoteis or restaurants (never in 
588 SOS) 4 tis wiSeaige every week or two, depencing 

a): eer Pes grea ~=They would meet again the 
follGwin,g dcy;, Vip report on which Americans were 
drinking heavily and which were caressing the girls {roa 
foreign embassies in Moscow, Although went to America 
House once cr twice a month and drank there with ZUJUS, he 
reported little of interest. The Κορ learned something 
about ZUJUS's fanily in the United States, the details of 
which NOSENKO did not recall; NOSENKO was sure, however, 
that there was nothing unusual or interesting about ZUJUS's ἢ 
family background, NOSENAO stated that the KGB was ποῖ i 
‘aware of any vices or vulnerabilities tha: ZUJUS may have. 
had, There was no recruitment and no approach by the |. 
KGB--if there had been, even after NOSENKO left che U.S. 
jw ccu ssn c+ Embassy Section, his friend GRYAZNOV would have told ain ET τς «ἘΣ 
i about it. 
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(c) Infermation from Other Sources Lo 


In connection with a security investigation at the U.S. 

. Embassy in Moscow, 2UJUS prepared a statement in January 1963 
᾿ which acknowledged his having had sexual relations with only Ga os 
one woman in Moscow, an employee of the Finnish Embassy. eee τα 
During ἃ routine debriefing by U.S. Army authorities Later in ἀν κα 
1963, however, ZUJUS said that he had once had sexual relations 
with a girl who said she was an Austrian. The U.S. Embassy 
Security Officer reported in the summer of 1962 that, 2UJUS. 
‘had been intimate with an. Austrian wonan, Lillian (1858 

name unknown), who had. gone to America House’ with soneone - 


“tees che: ‘United Arab Republic. and πὰ returned: aiene a 


. LUJUS was a cryptographer, the: manager ‘of America House 


few days later, when she wa3, picked up ty ZUJUS, Since 


decided to interview the woman. . She teld hin that she 
was from Vienna and was travelling witha her esrloyer, a 
Czech. The manager then reported to the Security Officer, 


‘who learned from the Austrian. imbassy that no passport 
had been issued to this woman. ‘The Security Cificer went 


to America House, and asked Lillian for her passport; 
she replied that she had forgcetten it, and she then left 
Saying she was going to ner hote: fcr the passport, She 
never returned to Anecrica iouuse.* 


= 


The υ, Ἔν Arny report of its seorict ing of ZUJUS states 
4 PRE A oe ee Bee Re τ : 


2UJUS was interviewed by a CIA representative in 
November 1995. Asked whether ne had met any aationals. of 
Near Eastern countrics while in Moscov, 2UJUs named anong 
Others ἃ person from Beirut who had been in Damascus or a 
person from Damascus who hae been in beirut--he could not 
remember which. ZUIJUS s2ad that he had been acting as 
goorman at America licuse when this persen entered, and that 
the two "shot the breeze’ for about la minutia. Z2UJUS could 


‘not recall what they nad talked about, Lut their conver- 


Saticn apparently cid not interest the visiter, because he 
left after a short while and went to the bar, iUJUs may 

have seen the man on several other occasions, but he could 
supply ne additional information. Σὺ Jid not recall. that 
this persen gave him Lebanese vodka, but did say he favored. 
this beverase, ZUJUS said that he did not know this man's 
nane or why he was in Moscew, end he could provide no physical 
description, 


ZUJUS said that, as manager of the America club, he had 
frequent dealings with Ella UMANETS (a longetine agent named 
by NOSENKO}). ZUJUS often used her as an interpreter in his 
dealings with other Soviet employees of America House and was 
able to provide a considerable amount of backyround infor- 
Mation concerning her, He repeated his earlier statements 


‘that he had never deen approached or. recruited by Soviet Intel- 


ligence,. 


ἘΞ τρς- 0 NOSENKOTS account στ τες ἘΠῚ using one of two 

‘~ East German women, who represented thensalves as 

Austrians, at Amar ice: House in an operation against. 
PRONE τ - : 
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(vi) Approach to KEYSERS 


(a) Introduction 


U.S. Arny Specialist Fifth Class Janes KEYSERS began his [ 
tour in Moscow on 20 December iy€0 as an assistant to the ᾿ 
Embassy Medical Officer, Donald C, MARTIN, an Air Force cep- 
fain; as an additional duty he was assigned administrative 
functions in the office of the Air Attiche, For a short per- | 
iod in early 1961 KEYSERS was trained to perfern backeup 
cryptographic duties under Juces STOXSBERG in the military 
code room, but he was relieved of this in Anril 1961 because ἰ 
ΟΣ low aptitude, laziness, and lack of interest, Because of 
his admitted homosexual tendencies, coupled with his attitude 
and behavior, KEYSERS was removed from ‘loscow by his Americen 
superiors in June 1961, The decision tc transfer him was 
made on 13 June, and KEYSERS wes informed of it the fol- 
lowing day; approximately two hours before leaving America 
House for the airport on 16 June, KEYSERS received a letter 
from the KGB suggesting that he defect, This was followed 
by an approach to him at the Moscew airport, : 


Bet 2k υκλα, κονλ Agta Labbe 


te eater 


NOSENKO has cliaimed that he was the KSB cfficer who 
Spoke to KEYSERS on this occasicn and has said that this 
incident was his only face-to-face contact with an American 
target during his 1966-1961 period of service in the U.S, 
Embassy Section (excepting the alleged brief encounter with 
STCRSBERG+-See above), NOSENXO has confused the KEYSERS and 
ZUJUS cases, but correcte 1 this error prior to defecting. ἢ 
In most particulars NOSENKO 5 account of the case matches the ι 
details from KEYSERS and other sources. However, whereas : 
NOSENKO stated (without indicating how the KGB obtained its ΕΝ ᾿ 
information) that the KGB knew XEYSERS had not told American 
authorities or having received the letter, KEYSERS did so 
before leaving Moscow; this conversation took place in an 
Embassy room where a KGB microphone was then located, . ᾿ 


(0) Information from NOSENKO ' 


NOSENKO first spoke of the case, without naming 
KEYSERS, on 12 June 1962: “Now I remember. He came to Mos- 
cow, to the Enbassy, He was to replace the military cipher 1 
clerk [STORSBERG].*® We sensed at once [that he was a homo- 
sexual]. Well, everything was thrown at him, I stayed with 
this case constantly, I didn't spend time on anything olse., 

We chased him all over Moscow but were iate. We were in an | 

Operational car, It happened like this. When there was ᾿ 

traffic, you couldn't get through, Whether we went up the } 

left side or on the sicewalk where people were walking, in 

the opposite direction, no matter. Therefore we were late, | ’ 
ἰ 


παν ee ee oh οι ῳ 


Jate [1.9., could ποῖ catch him at anything]. Βυϊῖ᾽ σους ἢ 


τ Although REYSERS trained in “ascow to assume back-up 


Cryptographic duties, he was not STORSBERG's replace- 
Ment; Mathew ZUJUS, who arrived in September 1961, was, 


wali uct Stra beabttdh cane teat 


fe KEYSERS was assigned to Moscow as a replacement for 
Staff Sergeant J.C, BRADLEY, who had earlier been ree 
turned from Moscow for reasons of homosexuality. 
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things happen. But we were not mistaken about this fellow. 

He proved to be a homosexual. ie solid himself, so to say. The 
American ice baller (Ice Capades tour) arrived. There vere 
many such fellows (homosexuals) with it, and he was extremely 
drunk, and was embracing and kissine aman. The Anericans also 
saw this. And decided not to... I thought, whet to do? Let's 
write him a letter, in real English, on an Enclisn typewriter. 


We'll send this letter to his room. “We knew that he was supposed 


to leave today, today. Ard we wrote it: "Listen. they know 
about you, You have reen -eught. [It will go very bedly for you 
back there. Come on. Stav here. We are waiting ror your 
answer.’ Weli, as 15 customary, you had someone accompany him. 
The Assistant Military Attache escorted him. I1 dor't remember 
who right now. Perhaps it was NIXON, NIELSON. 2a lieutenant 
cOlorel., What was his naze?* He accot.panied him to Finiand 
ard then returned by piane. Well, there was no answer from 
him to this letter. And 1% was already the lest moment, and 
suddenly--'Listen, they ave taking you away. wait, they know 
who you are, what you are, it's all over. If that's the wey 


it is, stay here.' No anewer. What to do? Here's what happened: 


We got into a car. They (KGS surveillance) hed reported that he 


and the Assistant Military Attache had puiled our from Kropotkin- 


skaya Naberezhnaya (America House) for the airport to take the 
plane. So we put on ali speed to get there iirst. We got there 
first, in order to have cot to him. No. It was WILSON." The 


—anterview then continved: NOSENKO was asked wno had accompanied 


KEYSERS to the airport. te replied: 


"Yes, Lt. Col, WILSON, I believe. He didn't leave him 
for ἃ moment at tne airport. I am turning around here, walking 
there. There is coffee there andi cognac. te didn't leave him. 
I must separate them. O.K. So ! saia: ‘What about their 
documents? Make some pretext to separate them.' They were 
‘separated for two minutes. I approached him and said: ‘Hello, 
helle, what about the letter? You think about it?' He said 
something to the Assistant Military Attache, that ‘they tried 
to approach me.' So he was in Moscow in all only three or 
four months. He gave himself away you see. If this ice ballet 
had not come we would have worked on nim. At the start we did 
not know who he was or what he was. 1,.€.. we knew that he came’ 
to replace the military code cieck, .on whom we had spent much 
time." NOSENKO then moved on to a description of the STORSBERG 
operation without naming KEYSERS. 


After describing the reccuitment approach to STCRSBERG, 
NOSENKO reported on 24 January 1964: “Then his replacement - 
came, It was ZUJUS.** We began to study him cérefully and 
it appears that both ourselves and the Americans, primarily 
in the person of the Security Officer, discovered that he 


: 


ane officer's name is MASON . 


ae ‘See ‘NOSENKO' 5. statements. on 28. January and 2 February tai 
1964 (below). ZUJUS did in fact replace STORSBERG, who - 
completed. his Moscow tour in Novemper. 1961,. five months. 
after MEYSERS was renoved: ‘trom Beecoes : 
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2 an was a homosexual. It appears.thct thete was sone: visiting 

sori "0 ss ballet troupe in which some of the malé members were hoao- - 

: οι τοὺ ν΄ gexuals, He met them in the America Hogse and his behavior 
towards them was reported to the American Security Officer 
and at the same time our agent had reported hia to us. We 
wanted to mount an operation against him but the Anericans 
had already decided to give him up. All we could do was 
to have a letter delivered to him; the letter warned hin |. 
that he was being sent out because he was a hcemosexual 
and that he would get into consequent trouble, anc an offer 
was made to him to stay in the USSR. He did not answer 
the letter and it was just prior to his actual departure. ; 
He was escorted to the airport by two officers of the Ϊ 
Military Attache's office, At the airport--I even went | ' 
there with a group of assistants to see if we could get 8 4 
few words to him to change his mind, ‘lie left his group 
for a moment to get a drink of water. When 1 made this 
offer to him that he would not regret it if he stayed, 
that he wold receive great benefits, he panicked and ran 
pack to his group and shortly thereafter he flew off. If 
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as he were not spotted by you possibly we would-have been able = hoe ἘΞ 
: to get at him.” 


Rarer Onn aren 


While reviewing a list of personnel assigned to the 
American Embassy in Moscow in 1963, NOSENKO said on 28 
January 1964; ‘ "Matthew ZUJUS--how come? That man can't 
be in Moscow, That's the honcsexual code clerk Σ told 
you about, [the] homosexual who was urgently sent back to 3 
the States with military guards. iow come ne is back in i 
1963? In August 1963? ile couldn't be there. It is : Ἵ 
impossible’ He was asked whether he was sure cof his * 
facts, and NOSENKO answered: "Yes, this must be the : 
game man, but this must be an error in your document. 
He just cannot be in Moscow." ' 


NOSENKO telephoned the Geneva safehouse on 2 February 
1964 and said that he wanted to come right over as he had 
something important to say. The meeting with CIA opened 
-as follows: "I was thinking last night and I realized 
that I have made a mistake and it bothered me, so i 
‘wanted to be sure to call it to your attention today. Re- 
member when I told you we were working on Jim STORSBERG, 
_ the code clerk, and after that a replacement came for him? 
And I said that we wanted to get a hold of him because he 
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tf o« 4 
was a-homosexual? It was not ZUJUS, but it was KEYSERS. τ᾿ ' 3 me 
In other words, everything I said about ZUJUS applies to 4 
KEYSERS." Ere 
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"I don't remember having any face-to-face encounters 
{with Americans] except when KEYSERS was leaving,” NOSENKO 
stated on 17 April 1964, "When he was being taken to the. ᾿ ες ἢ 
airport we decided, ‘Why not try, in case he's aione; why — τῷ a 
not approach him and ask him if he wants to stay?" And sure % 
enough he stood there with these two officers and then he . 
walked into the restaurant alone... So I immediately ap- , 
proached him right_there in the restaurant. "I don't re- Σ 
member what his name was--l think it was 0.851.) -So I. said” 
"Jim, did you think about staying perhaps? Because you 
know what will happen to you when you return, Say, please.’ 
He looked δὲ me and turned around and without saying a word _ 
τ fle went into the waiting room and. started talkang rapidly — 
‘with the efficers.” : oa Be Oe ἐς αν τὶ ee 
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ἃ.  NOSENKO's Reeponsibility for Coverage of ἌΒΙΡΙΑΝ 
(4) Introduction . ᾿ πες 


John V. ABIDIAN served as the U.S, Embassy Security Officer 
in Moscow from 2 March 1960 until February 1962, approximately. 
the same period as NOSENKO's claimed service. in the U.S. Embassy 
Section of the American Department, Second Chief Directorate. 
During hig Moscow tour, ABIDIAN was coopted by CIA to perform ἃ 
number of operational tasks, including clandestine letter mailings 
to several CIA agents inside the Soviet Union and servicing ἃ 
dead drop to be used only for receiving two sp<cial types of 
communications* from the source in the GRU, Colonel 0.V. PENKOV- 
SKIY. 


During his 1962 meetings with CIA, NOSENKO mentioned ABIDIAN 
on several occasions, identifying him as the Embassy Security 
Officer and as a CIA officer. In 1962 he described ASIDIAN's 
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_ (zanimat'sya) with ABIDIAN. After recontacting CIA in Geneva in 


January 1964 NOSENKO divulged that he nad keen the KGB case 
officer responsible for coverage of ABIDIAN in Moscow; for the 
first time he described then a visit made by ASIDI/N to the 
PENKOVSKIY dead drop site. 


The discussion below is divided into three parts: NOSENKO's 
case officer responsibilities and the information he Learned 
about ABIDIAN, NOSENKO's knowledge of clandestine letter mailings 
by ABIDIAN, ard NOSENKO's statements on ASIDIAN and the Pushkin 
Street dead drop. 


(11) Duties as Case Officer 


On 17 April 1964 when asked to describe his transfer from 
the Wourist Department to the Anerican Department in January 
4960, NOSENKO said that when he reported for duty and was inter- 
viewed by V. A. KLYPIN, Chief of the American Department, and 
V.M, KOVSHUK, Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section, he was told 
that as one of his duties he would be the case officer in charge 
of ABIDIAN, whose acrival in Moscow was expected in the near 
future. NOSENKO was the only KGB officer responsible for cover- 
age of and activities against ABIDIAN and, NOSENKO said, ABSIDIAN 
was the only American target for whom he, personally, was offi- 
cially accountable while in the U.S. Embassy Section. ἢ 


NOSENKO was questioned in detail concerning ABIDIAN for 
six days in January and Februery 1965. He produced the infor- 


mation in the following paragraphs at that time. 


hen NOSENKO began to work in the U.S. Embassy Section, 


" ABIDIAN had not yet arrived in Moscow. The section, however, " 
ον a@lréady had received some information on him, and this was given " 
ἢ το NOSENKO by KOVSHUK. Among this material was ABIDIAN's visa 


One type was early-warning information, the other notifi- 
. Cation. of his forthcoming absence from Moscow. Otherwise, 
as of this time, PENKOVSKIY submitted information in) 
Moscow via contacts with the British Embassy and the " 
British businessman. Greville WYNNE. The PENKOVSRIY came ᾿ 
is discussed at greater length in Part VI.D.7.b 
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i application: the negative peels of checks of KGB Headquarters pa ἃ: 

. files, and a report prepared by the American. Department of the 

* First Chief Directorate. According to this report, based on | ει 

3 ! correspondence from the KG3 Legal Residencies in the United. -" fe 

-“" States, ABINIAN had served asa Departmen: of State Security 

Ὁ Officer concerned with the personal safety of Premier KHRUSHCHEV 

+ when he visited the United States in 1959: from the way ABIDIAN 
had acted at that time, the Legal Residencies concluded he was an 
intelligence officer, probably with CIA.” NOSENKO remarked that 
the report, combined ‘with the fact that ABIDIAN was replacing the 
known CIA officer Russell LANGELLE as Security Officer, made 
ABIDIAN one of the most important counterintelligence targets 
of the U.S. Embassy Section and therefore of the entire Second 
Cnief Directorate. i 
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NOSENKO personally opened the KGB file on ABIDIAN and later 
assigned him the cryptonym “ARSEN,” since this cryptonym had been ~ 
used by personnel of the Seventh (Surveillance) Directorate, i 
KGB- Second Chief Directorate, who were working against him. : 


NOSENKO was unsuccessful in his attempts to learn more about 
the life and career of ABIDIAN. He visited the Chief of the 
American Departmenc of the KGB First Chiet Directorate, but this 
unit had no information in acdition to that already included in } 
the original information ceport. NOSENKO requested that the KGB ᾿ 
Legal Residencies in the Uniced States be asked for further de- : 
tails, but they were never received. For these reasons, NOSENKO ; 
said that he did not know and never obtained details about ASID- ἱ 
IAN's education and study abroad. date of entry into the Depart- 
ment of State, promotions, personal rank. previous foreign assign- : i* 
ments, military service. or status as Foreign Service Reserve, 
Staff oc Officer (FSR, FSS, FSO),** 
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* CIA records indicate that ABIDIAN studied in Paris in 1949-50 
and then secured empioyment with the Department of State as 
da Oe a clerk/typist. He cemsined in Paris until 1954, After spe- | 
ore cial training at the CIC schoo! at Fort Holabird and the 
Secret Service School, ABIDIAN served from 1956 until leaving | 


ait ἐν άραφνοι 


ὑῶν. 


for Moscow in 1960 as a special agent in the State Depart- 
_ment's Office of Security. A iarge part of his work‘in this Ps 
period was arranging the security of and accompanying foreign ἫΝ 
dignitaries visiting the United States. These included the 
visits of Soviet Foreign Minister SHEPILOV in November 1956, 
MIKOYAN in the spring of 1959, and KHRUSHCHEV at the end of 
1959. These duties undoubtedly brought ABIDIAN into contact 
with a large number of KGB officers stationed in New York and 
Washington... One of the members of the KHRUSHCHEV entourage 

: . was KOSOLAPOV who, according to NOSENKO, joined the U.S. 

eye ὁ Embassy Section in late 1959 and, as of January 1960, became 

te OF, clerks... subordinate ain operat tons against American code 

ry «., Glerks. ᾿ : 
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τ ®®NOSENKO was. unaware of the mean ing: of the. initials FSR, 58, 
‘and FSO. . When asked whether he had. checked the Department _ 
of State. ‘Biographic Register: for information on ἈΒΙΏΣΆΝ" 5... τ" 
background, he-replied. that this* publication ‘is ποῖ available. 
-in..the U.S., Embassy Section. ‘ He ‘subsequent ly: recalled that 
+: the Chief.of the Section; KOVSHUK, did have a-copy dated. 
about 1956, which was: of no use Pa Got her tay: Sh rormacton | on 
. ABIDIAN... . 


ες Sear 


“2. Béeause: ABIDIAN was’ considered to be a CIA officer, πο 85. τ. Ὁ 


made a."special tarcet". of surveillance from the date of his 
arrival. He was always under 24-hour surveiliance ky ct least 
two and often three KGB teams, so that at any hour a team was 
available to cover him if he left the U.S. Ambessy. The only 
time this intensity of cov. rage might heve been reduced, NOSENKO 
said, was during ἃ pericd of about one and one-half months in 
1961, wren surveillance of the Embassy νἱϑ 8 generally reduced in 
order to allow increased coverage of Hritish tergets.* As the 
responsible case officer, RUSENKO directed the sucveiliance of 
BBIDIAN ard evaluated the operational possibiiities offered by 
pertinent informaticn in the surveillance reports. 


Prior to ARIDIAN:s arrival in Moscow, the decision was reach- 
ed not to work aggressively against hin with acent contacts or 
provocateurs unless he first demonstrated sone personal vulner- 
ability, NCSENKO stated. Εἴ was considered better to corcentrate 


on surveillance coverage ir. the hope thet, 4s LANGELLE's succes-= 
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lan was written on ABIDIAN until about October 1960. This plan, 
which NOSENKO wrote, called for no direct action but aid specify 


that: 


- ABIDIZN's maid, Tatyana FELCROVICH, en operational 
contact of the U.S. Embassy Section, was to continue to 
apply metka to ABIDIAN's clothing and NEFTUNE-80 to his 
shoes.?** (She put metka on ABIDIAN's clothing approxi- 
mately every 14 to 21 days througnout the time she was 
employed py AFIDIAN.) The only item of operation:1 in- 
terest from her during this period was evidence that 
ABIDIAN was having inzrimate relations with a female em-. 
ployee at the embassy. FEDOROVICH was unable to find | 
personal mail or persona) papers in ABIDINI's apartment. 


ἢ Leese KOSOLAPOV's agent, was to try to 
cultivate N and report whatever he learned concern- 
ing him. never obtained significant. information 
on ASIDIAN's regsonal life. ARIDIAN, NOSENKO said, was 
developing πος as an informant on American personnel 
at the Embassy. put NOSENKO did not recall any specific 
report of his to ABIDIAN that would have been of interest 
to the U.S. Embassy Section. NOSENKO told CIA in 1962 


* In another context NOSENKO said that KGB surveillance of 
British tarcets in 1961 led to the discovery of PENXOWSKIY. 


ae The, POPOV ease is discussed in Part VI.D.7.a. Be. 
***Metka and NEPTUNE-80 are surveillance techniques described 
. by NOSENKO. The former. a “thief powder" applied to 
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. Teka Umbascsy chauffeurs were to apply NiPTUNE-80 to ΙΝ 
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the floorcroaraus and foot peud-s of ABADI ‘és car if neces- 4 
sary. 
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~ All other agents 
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section were to be instruc 
BBIDIAN (see below). 
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Surveillance teams were τὸ Le instructed τὸ check all " 
places where ARIDIAN m3 ho be mailing letsers. ; 


- Ceverace of ABIDIAN': wag OL? continued. | 
Apart from tnose speciiied ivy the Opiret ronal plan, the only 
two KCB acernts or operational conmtarti Who met ABIDIAN were Lyud- 
mila GROMOKCVA and “KAMO" (KCL eryproaye, Rare not rememuered by 
NOSENKO!, CROMOKOVA, a Language instructor for U.S. Embassy per- 


sonnel, wag a KG egent handled by the U.S. Fmbassy Section offi- 


PRONE 


cer N.A. GCAVRILEYKO LBIDL:S tceok "only several” Russian language ; j 
lessons from GROMOKOVA and NCSENXC cid net know whether these were ; 
private or cléss lessons. He did not learn anythang ef operacion- " 

: te 


al significence from GROMOKOVA'S contects with ABICIAN, and there ᾿ 
was no regular reporting from rer.'! “KAMO" was an agent of the i 
Mescow City KGB organization who accidentally met ABIDIAN at the ἊΣ 


pe Poelaimed he concected this story for the KGB in order to 
| extricate himself when the ΚΑΒ attempted to recruit him shortly 
before his departure from Moscow. 


κα NOSENKO first idencified GXOMCKOVA as a ΚΟΒ ager.t when viewing 
Embassy employee lists on 28 August 1964. The list on which 
her name appeared indicated she was ἃ Russian language teacher, 
and NOSENKO said she was handled by δ. ἃ. SAVRILENKO during 1960 
and 1951. NOSENKO was later shown GROMCKUVA's photograph and 
failed to recognize it: wnen told her name, however, he again 
said she way GAVRILEiKO's agent and that she was valuable be- 
cause she had a good education and was able to provide per- 
sonality sketches on her students. Ke did not associate her 
with ABIDIAN until he was told by his interrogators in Febru- 
ary 1965 that ABIDIAN had been one of her stuéents. NOSENKO 
then mede the above statement concerning these lessons. ABIDIAN.. 
ae -.° . geported that he took regular language lessons from GROMOKCVA, 
; tubes νὰ narmally three one-half hour lessons a week. beginning shortly: 
ese after his arrival in Moscow and continuing until his departure. 
The first few lessons were with a group of other Embassy per- 
sonnel, and then AHIDIAN switched to private lessons for the — 
remainder of his tour in the Soviet Union. In reporting his 
contacts with GROMOKOVA, ASIDIAN said he refused to be drawn 
_imto talking about his. Embassy responsibilities during Russian _ 
language conversation but “kept the topic Limited-to. his.past.... 
-personal life, travel, educetion, his fiancee, and his trips 
_-.@n which he saw his’ fiancee. ABIDIAN also: reported that on. 
23 June 1960-GROMOKOVA attempted to persuade him to pass ἃ 
etter to departing personnel officer Mery GORINHA for for- 
‘warding to Jean.LIEHERMAN, ἃ former. student. When. ABIDIAN . 
refused, saying that this is against Soviet Law. GROMOZOVA 


tore up the letter. ©: 
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Baku Restaurant. when informed that ABIDIAS gave "KAMO" his 

telephone number, NOSENKXO recommended that ‘KAMO" try to develop Π 
a relationship with ABIDIAN. After arguing that this was against eS 
the policy of taking no aggressive ΟΣ provocative action against 
ABIDIé2!, KOYSHUK and KLYPIN fineily agreed, and "KAMO" phoned 

ABIDIZN twice on KGB instructions. ABIDIAN, however, refused τὸ 

meet Tim, and no further action was taken.* 


a 


NOSENKO did not know the room number of ABIDIAN's office in 
the Embassy or on what floor it was located, but said that he 
could check the room number if necessary ernce ne nad a copy of 
the Embassy telephone List published monthly with the office room oo 
number of each American employee. ABIDIAN'S office was in the ' 4 
“Zone of Security” (i.e., secure office areas). A report from 
some egent, wrose name NOSENKO did not recall, indicated that 
there was a sion on ABIDIAN's office door which said "Security 
Offi:,4." NOSENKO did not kr.ow and said he was unable to aeter- 

' mine whether AmIDIAN had a secretary. ho dictation cr conversa~ 
tion was heard from ARIDIAN's orfice because no AGB micropnone 
was trere, and CIOSENKO said that he did not remember any specific 
interesting or important information about ABIDIAN from other 
microphones in tne Embassy. ** 


ΡΨ neta ron sy 


NOSENKO di@ rot know the location of ABIDIAN's apertment in 
the Embassy building, ror how it was furnished. He said that 
he Gig not consider data of this nature to be operationally 
significant uniess the target ha@ shown vulnerabilities or was 
under active development. 


agent 


Aware that ABIDIAN travelled from the USSR two or three times 
while stationed in Moscow, NOSENKO did not know to which countries 
he went or the time of year when the trips were madet* Such in- Ἷ 
formation, he stated, would have been of interest to him as 
ABIDIZN's case officer since, like LANGELLE s earlier trips 
abroad, AZIDIAN'’s trips were presumed to be for operational pur- 
poses. There was, however, no possibility for the KGB to find 
out where ABIDIAN had gone;**** even 18 the U.S. Embassy Section 
did establish where ABIDIAN would travel, nothing could be done 


* See below for ASIDIAN's account of a similar incident involv- 
ing a Soviet he met while on a trip to Armenia. 
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αὐ In 1960-61 the Security Officer occupied a room where an in- 
operative microphone was discovered in 1964. 
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*#*A~BIDIAN made at least three trips abroad during his two years 
in Moscow. in August 1960 he took personal leave to visit 
his fiancee, a French girl, in the south of France and met 
with a CIA officer while there. In February 1961 he flew on ; 
the Ambassador's plane to Paris for meetings with CIA and 
me then took personal leave to visit his fiancee. In September 
1961, at CIA request, ABIDIAN again flew to France and to 
New York City and Washington for briefings connected with 
the handling of PENKOVSKIY in Moscow. 
i 
fe 


αὐσο θη CIA interrogators suggested that the KGB could have 

photographed ABIDIAN's passport on his return to Moscow, | 
MOSENKO replied that the Second Chief Directorate does not 
photograph passports of foreign diplomats entering the Soviet 3] 

᾿ Union, dhile this procedure would not be impossible, NOSENKO pee er ko 
‘ added, it was not considered so important as to justify the Sey x | 
gpecial effort involved. : ; : | 
᾿ | 
4 


about it because the foreign Legal Residencies of the KGB First. 


Chief Directorate wovid not accept a request for operational ee 


action against an. Smerican. diplomat coming froma Moscow, 


In February 1965 NOSENKO was asked a number of times 
whether he knew of any occasions on which AS:DIAN took trips in 
the Soviet Urion outside of Moscow. He replied each time that he 
knew of no such trips and that 1f ABIDIAN hed made such a trip or 
trips he would have known of them and would remember them as 1¢ 
would have been his responsibility as case officer to take cer- 
tain actions. Among the latter he listed: - 


- Receiving notification of ABIDIAN's request to travel 
from the UPDK (the Soviet Government organization which pro- 
vides services to the diplomatic community in Moscow). 

- Notifying the UPDK of KGE approval for the trip. 


-- Notifying appropriate local KGB offices on ABIDIAN's 
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itinerary anc giving them instructions for surveillance and 
other operational activity if desired. 


- Receiving. reading. and filing all surveillance 
reports end reports of other operational activity carried 
out by locak KGB units. 


NOSENKO was certain that he took none of these steps. He stated 
further that even if he were ebsent when such a request for travel 
was made. he woule have seen all documents upor. his return and 
that he Gid not remember seeing such cocuments in ABIDIAN's file. 


NOSENYO's interrogators then told NOSENKO that ABIDIAN 
travelled out of Moscow from 5 to 9 October 1940.* Thereupon 
NOSENKO stated that he specifically recalled having been on leave 
in October 1950. He said that he could not recall exactly the 
ates of this leave (which he had not mentioned before), but he 
did remember that he was away exactly 30 days since he stayed at 
8 dacha near Moscow and therefore was not allowed any travel 
time. NOSENKO said further that he also remembered that he had 
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* “ABIDIAN made a trip with Paul A, SMITH, the Embassy's Publi- 
cations Procurement Officec, to Armenia between 5 and 9 Octe- 
ber 1960. (ABIDIAN is of Armenian origin, and speaks the 
Armenian language with a high degree of proficiency.) While 
there ABIDIAN visited with various churchmen and their 
parishioners ard an Armenian who had repatriated from Greece 
in 1946. They attended a service in Echmiadzin celebrating 
the anniversary of the accession of the Katolikos VAZGEN I, 
and ABIDIAN also visited some relatives of his in or near 
the city of Yerevan. After returning to. Moscow, an Armenian - 
whom ABIDIAN had met on this trip tried to contact ABIDIAN 
at the Embassy. but ABIDIAN refused to see him. When NOS- 
ENKO was told that on 7 October 1960 ASIDIAN attended a ser- 
vice celebrating the fifth anniversary of the Armenian Kato- 
likos, VAZGEN I, NOSENKO recalled that ABIDIAN had gone to 
Echmiadzin-and that an agent had reported a contact with him 


and the report concerned only his conversation with ABIDIAN; 

. ‘the agent -had no further contact with him. NOSENKO said~ — 
that this’ was his sole recollection concerning. ABIDIAN's °° 

trip, and that he remembered no other details. "Ὁ . 


‘there. This agent, NOSENKO recalled, was 8 priest or a monk, .... 
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left the Soviet Union for Cuba two or three, but not more than 
five, days after his return from leave: he could not recall 


΄ 


the date of has Geperture fer Caba . ; 


Except for che Lican woman with whom APIDIAN was thought 
to have been intimate. NOSENKG -oula not name ASIDIAN's close 
American Pr iches in Moscow or Ais close friends and professional 
contacts with foreigners there. 


«2. a + artnet. 


NOSENVO received and rezd transeripts of all telephone calls 
that ABIDIAN made or receives at his office and epartment via the 
Moscow city telephone system. He did rou remember the names or 
nationalities of peccle wnom AZIDIAN calied or who called ABIDIAN . 
because there was notning of ar. in these conversations. 
NOSENKO did not ltarn anything from-cteleprone transcripts about 
BBIDIAN's relationsnip with αν foreigner in Mcscow. 
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* NOSENKO departed Moscow for Cuba on 15 November 1960 and 
therefore, by his own statement, would have been back from 
leave by 10 November at tne earliest (five Gays before 
departure). It was pointed cut to NCSENKO that. in this 
case, his 30 days of leave could have begun no earlier than 
10 October and that he must therefore have peen on duty on ; 
5 October 1960 when ABIDI#N left Moscow, In October 1966, 
however, when the subiect of his leaves again came up in 
interrogation, he volunteered that he had lied in February 
1965 when he said he had taken this leave. He said he 
had no reason for this lie other than he had claimed to 
be on leave “in conditions cf interrogation when lies and 
truths were all a porridce.“ He told CIA. again for the 
first time. that his 1960 leave was taken in January of 
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Ξ that year, immediately after joining the U.S. Embassy 
. Section, Additional details on this January leave period 
ἢ are given below, in discussion of NCSENKO's claimed 
ἢ ie responsibility for operations against U.S, malitary 
ie attaches in 1960. 
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(111) ABIDIAN's Letter Merlings 

During the 19€2 meetings in Geneva, NOSMKOD reported KGB 
knodledge of one type cf operational tas ἌΡ Ὁ by ABIDICN 
in Moscow in eidition to nis cecruitment of Suskaee(see above). 
This task, NOSFEKO said, involved mailing at least three clan- 
destine letters, in each czese to KG3 dounle ascents. 


According to NOSENFO on 11 June 1962, tre KGE detected all 
the letters mailed by ASIDIAN: he saia that this wes achieved 
through the use of metk2: “Stop mailing letters from the Encassy, 
ky Embassy employces. After LNIGILLE you did't mail letters ‘ 
for ἃ year and a half, ἐγ thea ysu began egai PBIDIA j 
several.* ASBIDIAN, John ABIDIAN the assy 0 y 
Listen, we have this coid /i.e. complete coverage of clendestine : 
mailinags/., we have ἃ mschine, ani the machine finds tne letters : 
which are mailed. hout Surveillance. ne machine itself. ; 
This 15 a big, oi Here's how it works. They enter 


an@ oven dive in the En- 
clean uy the rocn and simoly 
reg gtS vour ciothes/. A rag 


Σ 
your room - you live ain “o 
bassy. They /Soviet maids 


, 
ἃ powder cr apply it wiih a even 

, dike ἃ handkerchief. Trere is no smell. “ney put it in the 
pockets where you miche put a let there 1s a crecial 
little machine δὲ a station ain Mos fli setters which ere 


mgiled in Moscow pass through this machine, unier a fotoapvarat 
Ziiterelly a camera; NOSEUKC probably means some sort of light- 
sensitive device/., We row have lz ,machines/ and hope to have 
100 in Moscow. And all the letters pass through the apparatus 
ang the machine itself selects the letter which was mailed by 
you or him. Do you understand? The machine itself finds it... 
anis 18 how it was with the letters that ASIDIAN mailed. We had 
them all because this machine gave chem fro us/. I even would 
phone surveillance and say: ‘He's out walking around. ABIDIAN 
is cut walking around, checking, cnecking.' I would say: ‘Drop 
him. Sut give me all the letters today.' The machine ceter- 
mines whether there is ἃ special letter there." 


Three days later, et NOSENKO's fifth and final meeting ' j 
with CITA in 1962, he was asked whether he xnev to whom these i ‘ 
letters sere addressed. XCSENKO replieé: “To «hom did ABIDIAN : ᾿ 
mail letters? first he mailed a letter τὸ a guy in Odessa. 

Then ABIDIAN mailed one <o still somecne else. He mailed two ' 
or three letters. OGne letter was ta the Baltic area. The 


is 
it was to Rica, to our Gouble agent. And still, I think, 
er 


Same Kind, that we ned planted this men on you. i think | 
two or three oth letters, also to double acents.** But we } 


* NOSINKO's information is substantially correct. LANGELLE 
was declared persoia non grata in connection with the arrest poo 
ΟΣ CIA agent FOFOV in October 1959. Two letters were mailed, | 


- 


: one on 9 December 1959 and the other on 22 February 1960 
(one of which was to an agent now known to have been under 
KGP control at the time); no more letters were mailed until 
1 April 1961, when John ABIDIAN mailed one, again to a KGB- 
ἱ controlled agent. LANGELLE's arrest, however, was not the 
€ause of this break in letter-mailings;: the suspension re- 
gulted from other considerations. 


®¢%p 1961 ABIDIAN mailed three operational letters for CIA, 
ene to an agent in ὥρα, ΟΣ April, the second to an 
τ Ὁ 2 July, and the third to a 6 = 


yes 
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-vaidn't ‘uncover. any. acents.on the tas:s of letters he mailed, ~ 
‘There weren't any. . was concerned with ASILIAN; therefore I 


evar 


know. I can't tell you anything acour the agent 20 the Baltic 
area because he was handied hy the Second Section of the Am- 
érican Department, the ‘Active Line - penetration. "* 


Ξε 
detecteé mailing the letter τὸ Cdée 
sonnel assigned to the American Dep 
Directorate, he said on 24 June 196 
Konstantinovich SUMIN in the Secord 
heard that 8 was there in 1959... 


NOSENKO has described in greeter detail how ABIDIAN was 
ssa While ciscussing per- 
a 


tment of the Second Cnief 


: “ET first saw Aleksey 
Section in 1960, altnough I 
ξ 


on working against letters contzining sécret writing... SUMIN 
sees all the letters mailed py tmericans. even the American 


tourists. The letters are caught ¢1 


ner by surveillance or by 


use Of metka. There are several types of metka. with different 
colors, and one typ2 wiitl be used on tmerican “Embassy personnel, 
another type on british Ercassy personnel. and another tyve for. 


ame = omnes ME EOUPTStS.** (The came type if mo. aiways used acainst the same 
: group. 


“τς, 


They are swit. hed arouns Arn exemple 1s in 1961 when 


ABIDIAN mailed a lette: to an égent in Odessa. This was a 
‘game’ /igra - deuble agent operation’ The agent was ‘ARK- 
HANGELSKIY /KGH ccyptonym/ I think. ASIDIAN used to park his 


car and walk around, visiting meny sh 
went to one commission shop where τε σε 
the shop window. and he woula check στ 
, even followed to a post office and ο 


᾿ἸΟῸ5 on Gorkliy Street. He 
5 was 3 large mirror in 

Por surveillance, ‘He was 

Π of the surveillance 


mer. got in there ahead of sin, but he didn't do anything. Then 


det 


NOSENKO has explained that the so-called"Active Line" Section 


of the Americen Department was concerned with the penetra- 
tion of U.S. intelligence, prinarily cy serving up ΚΟΒ- 
controlled agents for recruitment. 


CIA has conducted a series ct tests designed to determine 
whether a substance such as metka was being used as a KGB 
control device For the purpose of these tests, articles 
of clothing worn by menters of the U-S, Embassy. and those 
of other selected Western embassies were sent back to CIA 
Headquarters. ‘The ciothing in each case had been sent to 
Soviet dry-cleaning establishments or had been permitted 

to heng unattended in unrestricted areas of the Embassy or 
in the apartments of Embassy employees | Special filter 
paper was applied to these articles of clothing. The same 
paper was applied in Moscow to desk tops, safe drawers, 

and the like. The paper was then subjected to ultra-violet, 
chemical, and microscopic analysis as well as to examination 
for traces of radioactivity... Results have been consistentl 
negative 


i 
4 
| 


“© Re walked by a post box on the street and was checking it. _ Two. 
ἷ or. three times he was fotiowed by this post ©ox. but the ‘sur- 
veillance never saw him mail’@ lerter. Stili. the KGB wou:d 
remove the contents of tne letter box and send 1t in, On the ; : 
second or third time “CUMIN round the letter he maiLed with "eo Ts us 
metka. He had also maiied a cover Letter to his parents. Of 
. course, SUMIN also knew the addizss of the agent. since it was 
‘a ‘game’. " 


wa hls satel 


Under interrcogstion in January 1903 NOSENKO described how 
metka had keen applied ro AlADIAN'’s clothing oy his maid and how, : 
im particula: this led to the distovery of the letters ABSIDIAN ἶ : 
mailed τὸ the agent ARKHANGELSKIY in ocessa and τὸ his parents ae 
in the United svéctes “re following 18 taken from the protocol i 
of these interrogations whicn UOSENKG s:ogned as being accurate. 
on 4 March 1965: : 


sha td meme Kaba 
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“ABIDIAN s maid in Moscow was Tecyana FESOROVICH. 


peer a ar rere Pr CmWa Ga Gr ρει θοῦ οὐ 0: eps. orcing to ARTEMOV, She ἢ : ᾿ 
εν started to work for AbIDIA. a fow nontns after has arrival, 2 

pe:haps three months but no tonger than six months after 

his arrival. { met he: shortly after sne began to work 

for ABIDIZN in order τὸ yet acquainted with her, in order 

to evaluate nec and give her General inseructions about : 

her work for ABIDIAN, 1 do not know the exact date of ; 

this meeting but it was before the fail of 1960, I wrote 

the operational plan on ALIDIAN in circa October 1960, 1 i 

At this time FEDORGVICH was aiready working for ABIDIAN. H 

This operationa: plan steted chat FRNOROVIC! would con- 7 i 

tinue to put metka regulariy on ANIDIAN s clothing. : 


if 


ἀρ γεν αν το ἐκ γὼ 


᾿ “FEDOROVICH put metka on AHNIDLIAN 5 clothing during 

᾿ the entire period that sne worked for him. She did this 
every two o: three weeks except for 3 few times when she 
was sick oc on leave No one else hed access to ABIDIAN's 

a apartment and therefore mo otier perser had the possi- 
bility of putting metka on his cletning. 


ee 
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“T Have said that ASIDIAN mailed an operational 

letter to the KOK aoukle agent ‘ARKHANGELSKIY', He 
mailed it at the maiitnpox on Tverskaya Yemskaya where he 
had gone several times eariier., Surveillance did not 
see ABIDIAN mail the iettér but the marlbox was con-" 
trolled and the letter to ‘“ARKHANGELSKIY: was found, 
: ; along with a lette: to ABIDIAN s parents. Both of these 
cherie το, στὴν ss letters had metka on them. as I was toid by SUMIN. I dog Biases shercgs 
cannot remember the date that ASIDIAN mailed this letter 
except that it was sometime in 1961.’ * : 


* In a CIA interview on 8 December 1964, ABIDIAN identified a 
‘photograph of Tatyana FEDOROVICH as a maid who worked for 

_Marion ALEAMONTE and Myra KEMMER. Embassy secretaries, until 
| KEMMER departed Moscow in approximately July 1961. There-— A 
. efter FEDOROVICH worked part-time for ALBAMONTE and part-. τ 
"tame for ABIDIAN. -ABIDIAN.explained that he had no maid at 
all-for the "first, year. o:, so" of his. Moscow. tour and that . 
FEDOROVIGH was the only maid’ he employed theres When -— — 
ABIDIAN left Méscow, she began to work for the Embassy | 
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(continuation of footnote from preceding page) 


code clerk John GARLAND (Part V.E.3.c.i.). CIA records 


show that ABIDIAN mailed the first of his clandestine : Ἰ 
letters οὐ 1 April 1961 and his second, the one to ; 4 
"ARKHANGELSKIY", on 2 July 1961, ΙΕ ASIDIAN's recollec- Bae { 
tion is correct (a review of Embassy phone 115:5 shows that i i 
KEMMER was in Moscow in June 1961, but was not there in ὲ 


August of that year), it appears that FEDOROVICH could not 
have been responsible for the metka which, NOSENKO said, 
led to discovery of the first of these letters; also, it 
is possible that she was not employed by ABID-AN at the time 
the letter to “ARKHANGELSKIY" was mailed. ABIDIAN's third 
clandestine letter was mailed on 1 September 1361, appar- 
ently after FEDOROVICH came to work for him. «nen NOSENKO 
was told in January 1965 that FEDOROVICH could not have 
been applying metka regularly to ASIDISN's clothing at the 
time of the “ARKHAIGELSKIY" Jetter-mailing, he repeated 
that no ome but FEDOROVICH hed the possibility of doing 

so and that he was sure she had. When nis interrogators 
suggested that FEDOROVICH may have occasionally cleaned 
ABIDIAN's apartment on an informal basis before being 
formerly hired as his maid, NOSENKO said that this was 
possibly the case. (CIA does not know whether this was 

so or not, but ABIDIAN gave his interviewer the impression 
in Decemtrer 1964 that he did his own housekeeping until 
hiring FEDOROVICH.) 
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) ABIDIAN's Servicing of the Pushkin Street Dead Drop 


ὃ 

In 1964 NOSENKO told CIA for the first time that KCB sur- ΝΣ : 

eillance had observed a visit by ASIDIAN to ἃ probable dead ‘ 

drop on Pushkin Street in Moscow at the erd of 1960. This deed 
drop figured prominently in the PENXOVSKiY case. 


NOSENKO's first remarks on this subject were made on 20 April 
1964: "I left /the U.S. Embassy Section’ in 1962, There was an 
interesting move. This address where JACOES* was caught in the 
PENKOVSKIY case - the same address was visited by ABIDIAN in 
1960, or at the_beginning of 196i. And at that time 1 went there 
together with /V. A./ KOZLOV, the chief of the Surveillance 
Directorate. /M. G./ MATVEYEV /Deputy Chief of the American 
Department/ also went there with us. We went to that address 
Several times, at Pushkin Street. it was very interesting, this 
radiator and everything, but the only thing we did there was to 
place an observation post there, ard that post was there for 
about three months after ABIDIAN's visit... That was in 1960, 
196i... They watched for three mont 3. Tne surveillance teams 
had to_be occupied there for 24 hours évery cay. I was there 
then /in the U.S. Embassy Section for the ertire time that sur- 
veillance was watching the Pushkin Street site’... At the be- 


- ginning I came there two or three times. I ceme there with 


j retreat ce eerie nese snenenenennnecneren . 
' ® Richard JACOB, a CIA officer, was apprehended while servic- 


MATVEYEV once, twice with KOVSHUK; we came there with Venyamin 
KOZLOV,.. But no one appeared here and so they were not writing 
anything /meening that the Surveillance Directorate was not sub- 
mitting written reports/. No one appeared. That's why, only 
orally, KOZLOV was Saying ‘nothing.‘ A week passed - "nothing, ' 
the next week passed - "notning'... I shall tell you why ΖῚ 
didn't mention this to you in June 1962/, Because I had 
occasions where there were many such places, and they were 
watched for nothing. And it would just pass away and ina 

month it would be forgotten... So we waited a month, two, 
three. Nothing. So they let it go at that and had forgotten. 
Of course, the surveillance team hed it_all recorded, but we 
had forgotten about that in the_First /American/ Department... 
In 1962, I was in the Seventh Ztourist/ Department. I trans- 
ferred in January 1962." ian 


On the basis of information stpplied by NOSENKO during 4 
April 1964, he was questioned during January and February 1965 
On ABIDIAN's visit to Pushkin Street. The following, which is 
consistent with and somewhat more cetailed than earlier state- og 


ments not recorded here, is taken from these 1965 interroga- »" 
tions: ᾿ 


- In 1961, while NOSENKO was the responsible case 
officer, the KGB followed ABIDIAN from the U.S. Embassy 
to @ residential building on Pushkin Street in Moscow. 

A stationary surveillance post et the Embassy saw ABIDIAN 

leave with the Publications Procurement Officer of the 
Ssy in a chauffeured automobile, rather than in the 

car he normally used. The surveillance team assigned 

specifically to ABIDIAN thereupon followed the car to 

ἃ bookstore. Both Americans entered the bookstore, but 


ing the Pushkin Street dead drop on 2 Novemher 1962. 


74-9909 ate eee ae, ae 


es ᾿ : πεν ihereattad ABIDIAN left iene, “He walked around 
Goo ἔς the corner and entered a residential building next to a 


few seconds. The surveillance team saw him go in but. did 

not follow him. This unusual incident was reported by 

the surveillance team to the KGB Seventh (Surveillance) 

Directorate, and the building was inspected that same day ἣν 

by the Chief of the First Detaresient of the. Surveillance ; 

Directorate, KOZLOV, together with the Deputy Cnief of the 

American Department of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, ve 

MATVEYEV. Taking into account the character of the building i 

and its inhabitants, the duration and. circumstances of 

ABIDIAN's visit, and the suitability of the hallway - 

particularly the radiator in it - for. use as a dead drop 

site, it was decided by the Jeadership of the Second Chief 

Directorate and the Surveillance Directorate that a station- 

ary surveillance post should immediately be set up to cover 

ie ὟΣ Sas —=<—this location. BeGause of the short time available, it was 
é not possible to place this post inside the building, so it 

was set up across the street, In addition, the radiator i 

was checked daily to see if anything, such as a macnetic ' 

container, had. been concealed behind it. This stationary a 

post was maintained around the clock for 30 days, after ᾿ 

which it was maintained from 0800 until midnight for another ᾿ 

two months. If a package or magnetic container had been 

found behind the radiator, which was checked every morning, 

it was planned to attach to jt very thin wires to trigger 

a signal should someone remoye the package. At the same 

time a member of the surveillance team would be stationed 

on the landing of the staircase in this building, out of: 

sight from the hallway below, During the three months 

that the post was maintained, nothing was found concealed 

behind the radiator, nor were any suspicious persons seen 

entering or leaving the building. The post was then dis- i 

continued, but the address was placed on a list of sus-~- 

picious places inspected daily by the Surveillance Direc- 

torate. The true significance of this location became 

known to the KGB only later, after the ernest of PENKOV- 

© - + SKIY in 1962. ; 


oe ἢ 
A meat market on Pushkin Street. ABIDIAN emerged after a a Ὁ 
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- NOSENKO first heard of ABID{AN's visit to the sus- 
‘pected dead drop site on the day it occurred. . He was 
sitting in KOVSHUK's office when he received a telephone 
call from MATVEYEV telling him of the incident. — Although 
NOSENKO was ABIDIAN's case officer and KOVSHUK was Chief m4 
of the U.S. Embassy Section, the decision to place the gs 
‘stationary surveillance post on this location was made at 
a higher level: neither of them was involved in it or in 

7 the later decision to discontinue the post. NOSENKO' him- 
ark self visited the building on Pushkin Street the following 
: - @ay or the day after, but he remained only a few minutes 

~ and did not recall any details of the hallway. except that 

there was ἃ radiator there: 
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ae Ge As. -ABIDIAN's case “otticer: “NOSENKO recalled re- 
ceiving the surveillance report of his visit to the 

’ Pushkin Street building and placing this. report | in|. 

ot ABIDIAN's ‘file. (mis is the case file which NOSENKO: 


ea Ὁ ee 


a ae ‘turned over to his successor, GRYAZNOV, about 28-28 December 
“ nee 1961, just before he transferred to the Tourist Department.) 


soli: i. ie Ἢ Pet) 


- NOSEXKO received no written reports on the results ae tls, 
of the stationary surveillance post, but he did discuss. Be 
this matter with KOZLOV on an almost daily basis during mre 
the first month of surveillance, periodically after that. ἢ 

These discussions took place either by telephone, or when 

KOZLOV was visiting NOSENKO's office, or when NOSENKO 

visited KOZLOV's office in KGB Headquarters. From KOZLOV 

or perhaps someone else, NOSENKO learned that the post nad 

been discontinued after 90 days. On the basis of these 

conversations with KOZLOV, NUOSENKO knew that nothing of 

interest occurred during the period of the stationary sur- 

veillance. 
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~ NOSENKO was in the U.g. Embassy Section during all 
the period that the stationary_surveillanee—pest—was—watch= ee 
ing the Pushkin Street site and was there when he heard ae 
from KOZLCV that the post had been replaced by periodic : 
inspections, 


- NOSENKO did not report this incident of surveillance 
on the Pushkin Street dead drop site to his CIA contacts. 
in Geneva in June 1962 because the post had already been 
discontinued by this time without anything unusual or sus- 
picious having been noted. Therefore he thought that this 
incident would not be particu arly interesting to the CIA. 


CIA records show that ABIDIAN visited the Pushkin Street 
dead drop site only once, on 30 December 1961, a year later than ; ; ἶ 
NOSENKO says, in response to an apparent signal from PENKOVSKIY,. 
The sequence of events was as follows: On 27 December 1961, 
following receipt of what seemed to be the prearranged signal 
from PENKOVSKIY that the drop had been loaded, Air Force Captain 
: Alexis DAVISON drove from his apartment to the U.S. Embassy to 
alert ABIDIAN. At about 2100 hours the same night, ABIDIAN 
left in his own car for Spasso House, the Ambassador's residence 
where a dance was in progress, to tell the CIA Chief of Station, 
Paul GARELER, about the signal. ABIDIAN and GARBLER left Spasso 
House with the other guests at akout 0200 on 28 December in ἢ 
δ ABIDIAN’s car and drove past the telephone pole where, as part ἢ 
Va of his “drop loaded" signal, PENKOVSKIY was ‘to leave a mark. - : Η ae 
: Later in the morning of 28 December, ABIDIAN, again in his own ; : ᾿ 
car drove from the Embassy to DA/JIDSON's apartment, where he a ; 
--+feom: ou... £irst checked the telephone pple visually from the window and. emer: 
then walked by it for a closer examination. ‘Although it was 
not certain that the telephone calls. received on 27 December 
had, ‘in fact, keen a signal from PENKOVSKIY and although no - 
supplementary mark was found on the telephone pole, ἃ decision = 
was reached to check the drop. Therefore, at 1115 on 30 Decem- ; ον ἢ 
ber 1961, ABIDIAN with Julian F. MacDONALD, an Embassy Economics eee AR 
“2, Officer, left the Embassy in an official car with a Soviet εν PS 
driver and proceeded to a bookstere on the corner of Pushkin ie 
Street. At 1130 ABIDIAN entered the building where the drop ᾿ς 
Site was located,. determined that the drop was empty, and ᾿ ᾿ 
left one minute later.. The pair then returned to the Embassy. - τ 
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“These facts were outlined tp NOSENKO during the. February 
1965 interrogations.. It was pointed out. that, by his own. most. 
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- recent account, NOSENKO had transferred tics the υ: 5. Embassy: 
Section to the Tourist Department about 28 December 1961 and Ἢ S28, SA 
that his participation in a Tourist Department approach to ᾿ ὩΣ a 
American citizen W. E, JOHNSON on 5 January 1962 had been con- me ef 
firmed by JOHNSON himself, Therefore, NOSENKO was told, much ae ee, 
5 od of what he had told CIA about his own role in the Pushkin - Oe 

Street affair became untenable, NOSENKO’s response to this -:--ςὠ 
observation is described in Part V.F.3., which discusses ᾿ 
NOSENKO's approach to JOHNSON, 


Also during the February 1965 interrogaticns NOSENKO refused 
to sign the page of a protocol which read as follows: 


"I have keen told by my interrogators that ABIDIAN's 
only visit to the Pushkin Street site took place on 30 Dec- 
ember 1961. Therefore, I was told that: 


a. I could not have placed the surveillance 


ais ——-—=-—=peport in ABIDIAN'S_case file peceuee I had— -alveady-«. — ase τος 
: turned over the file to GRYAZO - ᾿ . os 
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b. I could not have received reports about the : 
stationary surveillance wnile still. ce SIDIAN's case 7 
officer, since I was already in the Seventh Depart- ᾿ 
ment in January 1962, 


c. The three month period in which the sur- 
veillance post was watching the Pushkin Street site 
did not expire until 30 March 1962 - more than two 
weeks after I left for Geneva. i 


Thus I could not have known in June 1962 that the surveil- ‘ 
lance of the dead drop site tad failed to produce results 
or that it had been discontinued.“ 
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, Although he acknowledged having reported to CIA on his involve- 

ἱ ment with ABIDIAN as summarized in the protocol, NOSENKO said 

the way in which the protocol was prepared made him "leok silly.' 
On no other occasion has NOSENKO refused to sign protocols : 
dealing with other subjects. : : A 
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NOSENKO was questioned further during October 1966 concern- po Ἢ 
ing ABIDIAN's visit~-to- Pushkin Street. - NOSENKO reaffirmed that ὁ ἢ : 
ABIDIAN was under special surveillance coverage throughout his 
Moscow tour and that this surveillance detected his travel from 
_the U.S. Embassy to Pushkin Street and back: he would date this 
only as “sometime in 1961." NOSENKO was asked whether KGB sur- 
veillance had detected any unugual movements by ABIDIAN during 
the period just preceeding his visit to the PENKOVSKIY drop 
site (a reference to his: movements on 27 and 28 December 1961 ᾿ : 
as described above). He replied that he knew definitely that ἊΨ _. 8 


i - surveillance had reported nothing unusual and added that a oy: 
. ABIDIAN had not succeeded in losing the KGB surveillance at : Loe eet 
- » any time during this period. er me a 


᾿ 

᾿ Ἐν ἡ @m 20 October 1966 NOSENKO was asked τ πὸ in his opinion: 

| ABIDIAN had gone to Pushkin Street at the time he did. In re- ὁ 
erm he told CIA FOE the first time that in about: 1960 δὴ... 


Meerican tourist of delegation menber had gore to the Pushkin - ~ 
‘Street address and that it was the “opinion of the Second Chief - 
Directorate” that this American had selected it as a dead drop 
site,* it was thought that ABIDIAN. went there merely to check 
the suitability of the. proposed site. 


When he was asked on 20 October 1966 whether he had visited 
the Pushkin Street address several days after ABIDIAN had been 
seen there, as he had earlier said, NOSENKO replied: "I don't 
remember, I do not want to say that I visited the dead drop. 1. 
don't remember now whether I visited it or not. It seems to me ᾿ ᾿ : 
that I visited it, but I don't remember. It seems that I visited 
it with KOZLOV, but I cannot say ‘yes,' and I cannot say ‘no.'" 


As previously indicated, NOSENKO said that on the same day 
ABIDIAN was observed on Pushkin Street (i.e., on 30 December 
1961) the Chief of the KGB Surveillance Directorate, KOZLOV, 
inspected the Pushkin Street building. The FBI had reported, _ 


however, that KOZLOV was on TDY in the United States from. da aa ἀν i Wiest, a. 
15 November 1961] until leaving New York City on 30 December ΕΣ, : 
1361, travelling via France. The timing of ABIDIAN's visit to 
Pushkin Srreet, at 0330 hours New York City (Eastern Standard). 

time, would appear to preclude the possibility of KOZLOV's having 

gore to the dead drop site on the aay NOSENKO Said he did. 


* The Pushkin Street dead drop site was proposed by PENKOV- 
SKI¥Y himself in the August 1960 letter by which he initi- 
jeg de Ὃς, ally contacted CIA. .The only known visits by Americans to 
"os this address and the only. ones connected with its use as a 
“τ᾿ ‘@ead drop location occurréd on 12 November and 4 December 
_. -; 1960, when CIA officer Eugene MAHONEY checked the address 
ae from the outside, and on 21 January 1961; when MAHONEY 
᾿ feturned and entered the building to check the precise - 
dead drop location. See Part V.E.3. £.. for a discussion. 
of ΒΟΒΕΙ͂ΚΟ" 8 knowledge. of MAHONEY . - ὲ : 
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At the beginning of the interrogation session on 29 
January 1965, NOSENKO was asxed to list the duties he as- 
sumed upon reporting to the U.S. Embassy Section in Jan- 
vary 1969. As he had on a number of earlier cccasions, 
NOSENKO replied that he wae given responsibility for the - 

supervision of code clerk operations, was made the KGB 
pie νι officer for American Security Officer John ABIDIAN 
who was to arrive in the near future, and was charged - 
with the Second Chief Directorate file on the security of 
the U.S. Embassy and his secticn's file cn the materiais. 
from microphones in various Exbassy officea. Later in 
this same session NOSENKO recailed--and toid CIA.for the 
first time--that he was also given the duty of supervising 
activities against cfficers assigned to the U.S. Arny, 


Navy, and Air Force Attache offices. The pertinent 
-portioa of .the 29 January 1965 interrogatica was as fol= 


lows: 


‘Qveéestion: Who briefed you or gave you instructions on 


what was expected of you in the Section? 
NOSENKOS s I was speaking with GRIBANOV and KLYPIN. 
Questions Wnat did KLYPIN say? 


NOSENKO3s That “you are Deputy Chief of Section, but I 
consider that you must also pay special atten- 
tion to code clerks. We must study them and 
make an approach | to one of then. It’s necessary 
to work on thas." KOVSEUX was in KLYPIN's 
office and I remember also that he raised the 
questions: "°O.K. He will supervi-e this kind 
of work, but maybe he can also take the military. 
All three attaches." Well, KLYPIN did not say 
yes and dic not say no. I couldn't say anything 
because I had not begun; I didn’t know how auch 
work this would involva. I couldn't say. And, 
you see, KLYPIN said: “Let's try it a short. 
period of time.” It was that way. It was 

‘decided that I-will supervise the code clerks 
and then the three attaches, And KOVSHUK took 
the diplomats and a whole pile of work. But, 
of course, in the absence of KOVSHUK I must 
take everything and in my absence, KOVSHUK 
must take everything. But later, 1,2,3 -- 1 | 
don’t remember dates <-- later I was not super _ 
wvising the military attaches but concentrated 
only on code clerks. 


Later you were not supervising military attaches; 
but made code clerks? 


attaches? 


- What ‘Goes i pean? Xf the. case. ‘officers ‘ef the. 
-:¢heee attaches. have any questions. or any papers 


to report to the Chief of. Beceions they g7, $0 


Supervisor of Activities. A aingt, American Service Attaches a 
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CRS iy Not to KOVSHUK. They were deciding all> 
eee ae questions with me. This is what supervising | 
; : the work on these three attaches means. They 
were deciding all questions with me. For ex- 
ample, the casa officers who were working 


were too many other questions which.eee 


ae - against diplomats <= KUSKOV, ARTEMOV, FEDYANIN, . Ὁ 
CHEREPANOV “-“ they were reporting any questions, AEA 
“ἦς any papers, to KOVSHUK. You see, there was ae 
such a division {of labor]. © Ξ ᾿ ὶ τ - 
Questions Am TI correct that by military attaches you . 7 
mean Army, Navy, and Air Force? - : 4 
; ἽἼ 
NOSENKOs Yes. i 
4 
Questions Aitaches and their assistants? 
ess NOSENKOs Yes, yes, yes. . 
an pee: ὙΠΕΡ ἘΠ } 
Questions And enlisted pers5nnel? oe = ᾿ 
NOSENKOs: DEMKIN was handling enlisted perscrnel, and he 
was also coming in to me for advice. 
Questions Roughly how long did you have the responsibil- . 
ities for the attaches? : 
NOSENKOs (paute) I don't remember. Several months. in 
: eg 
Questions By several, you mean...? 4 
NOSENKOs Five or six. 
Questions And why was this responsibility removed from { 
you? ἢ 
NOSENKOs I didn’t have time. No time, No time. You see, 4 
besices this, which is simple to explain, there q 
᾿ 
i 


Questions What occupied most of your time? 


Ἢ 4 
NOSENKO:. Day-to-day matters. An order from the Chief of j 
Department to study and develop this question, aad 
then this question, then this question. Then : ‘4 
gomething to prepare for GRIBANOV, then some= ; 
thing to prepare for KLYPIN, for his report, 

then something to prepare for myself... 


εὐ ope pian tee κεν κηρρσταγε ἡ 


Fag Ὡς πιὰ ΠΣ 
Ῥ 


q 


Questions To which of the major responsibilities you have. 
mentioned did you devote the most time? 


HOSENKOs I don't know. 


‘ Questione. What was most important? 


2 a “WOSENKO® . They were all important. Fs rs : 
13868 : Can you ἔδιλ πὸ whexe you were spending ost of: Ὁ 
- yous time to cause the removal of your respon~ » 

sibility. for. military attaches?. : ὁ 


WOSENKOs No. I. can't tell:you. ee 


Questions Who was given the respensibility for military 
attaches? - : SF ert 


HOSENKOs; Just a moment. I think he was... I don't re-— 
member how, or what date, when there appeared in 
the First [American] Department a Ceputy Chief 
of Departzent. It was either before I came, 
or it was in January, or it was a little bit 
later. : 


Questions Who was this? 
NOSENKOs ALESHIN.* And his job was such σ΄ it was a 

new one -- supervision of work against military 
intelligence officers, act only Americans, but 

of other departments aise, the First, the 

Seconc, the Third, the Fourth, the Fifth. Co= 
ordination of the whole work against all miiitary 
intelligence officers, And that's why, later, - 
KLYPIN and KOVSHUK said: "Well, why are you 
supervising this? Let ALESHIN do it. You ere 
the Deputy of the Chief." It was not only be~ 
cause of the lack of time. Also it wasn't con- 
venient to the case officers. They were re~ 
porting to me. “nen ALEZSHIN would invite them 
in and they would have to report tre sama thing 
to hin. 


Questicns Who were you supervising? 


NOSENKO s ee oGAVRILENKO had the Air Force attaches and 
assistants; KURILENKO had the Army Attache and 
assistants; and BELOGLACCV the Naval Attache, 
assistants and marines. ** 


During interrogations on 20 October 1966, NOSENKO 
changed his earlier statement that the only operational 
file he held in the U.S, Embassy Section was that on 
ABIDIAN. At the same time, he described a leave period 
that he had not mentioned earlier. NOSENKO said: "When 
I began to work [in the U.S. Embassy Section!, after a 
month or so, I took the files on the Naval attaches. And 


δ ΘΕΈ had mentioned this earlier. On 1Χ8 June 1904 he was 
asked to list the names and functions of U.S. Embassy Sec 
tion officers in 1960. He said: "In 1960 the Chief of the 
First Department was KLYPIN. .MATVEYEV was still there as 
First Deputy. The Second Deputy was. Yevgeniy Nikolayevich 

_ALESHIN, He was given the special assignzent of coordinae 
ting the activities of the Second Chief Directorate. against 

“all foreign military intelligence activity but was assigned 
to. the First Department... In the First Section, KOVSHUK 

wag the Chief and I was the. Deputy Chief. ‘In addition to 

᾿ς general functions, I had the responsibility for supervising 


@ In June 1964 MOSENKO explained that Nikolay DRANOV wag re- 
- - @ponsible for the Naval Attache‘s office in January when = — 

...BOSENKO. arrived, but. he was: transferred and his duties. were 
taken over by BELOGLAZOV who had: been working with him 


‘the work against code clerks and the Embassy Security Officer.* 
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then after two months I gave them to BELOGLAZOV. I im- ᾿: 
mediately went on vacation after I came.* After two weeks 

‘I went on leave for a month. I took over the files. either. 

before or after the leave."** NOSENKO was asked why he 

had assumed responsibility only for the Naval Attaches and : 
replieds It was decided by KOVSHUK. I should take only: . Phe a AS 
the Navy while I was gettiag acquainted with the section. : 
At the same time, the case officer DRANOV was retiring and 

he handled only Naval officers. If didn't take the Army. 

or Air Force." Ὦ 


NOSENKO was asked again en 25 October 1966 why he 
was responsible only for the Naval Attaches during early 
1960. He answered: “I took the files only on the Navy, . 
but I was working on all of τε." 
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τ ΎῪ other contexts NOSENKO has always equated custody © 
of a file with case officer responsibilities. There= 
ἘΠΕ St _, fore, he seems to have indicated here that for the 
approximately two months when these files were in his 
mame, he was officially the KGB case officer charged 
; with the American Naval Attaches. 
_ *® During a subsequent interrogation session, NOSENKO was 
οἰ asked to describe the leaves he took during 1960 and 
‘44962, He repeated that he took a sonth’s leave ἀπ" 
τ ἦτο geddately upon joining the U.S. Embassy Section, “part 
-, ΟΣ January and part of February” 1960; He had gone, — 
. Re said, to the Caucasus with bis wife and mather. He. ; 
then addeds “You want me to say I was not. telling the =. a eeeegs 86}: 
truth in Pebruary [1965] when I said I was on leave be~ | Sone Opes 
fore. I went to Cuba. [15 Nove~ber 1960]... Σ know-this.” | - οἷ a 
See Part ViE.3.d., which asscribes this November 1960. ae 
‘leave and its relationship to HOSENKO's' responsibilities 
as. case officer for John, ABIDIAN.): ὃ τ Te eS 
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ὥς Knowledge of the Target 


mee Introduction 


τος Hie position and duties as Deputy Chief and sometimes 
Acting Chief gave NOSENKO access to, and required hin to 
know, the extent of.the U.S. Embassy Section‘’s knowledge. 
of ita target. He has therefore been questioned at length 
by CIA about the locations and cccupente of the Embascy _ 
offices as well as about the Embassy personnel whom the KGB 
had identified ag CIA officera, The information from 
NOSENKO on these two topics is presented below. 


(44) Physical Premises 


NOSENKO has said that tis knowledge of the physical 
layout of the Embassy cerives both from his gencral super= 


visory function during 1960 and 1961 and from nis respon= 


sibilities as the officially registerad custodian of the 


‘-xaB ts fLle on the security of the Embassy. According to 


NOSIWKO, he received the latter from his chief, KOVSiHUK, 
when he arrived in the section in January 1960; shortly 
thereafter he arranged by a phene call to the Secretariat 

of the Second Chief Directorate to have custody transferred © 
officially to his name from that of M.F. BAXHVALOV, his 
predecessor as Deputy Chief of Section. NOSENKO explained 
that BAKHVALOV had already left the section. by this tine 
but that, under KGB prcce-lures, it was permissiule for an 
officer to remain official custodian of a file belonging 

to the U.S. Embassy Section, even after leaving the American 
Department, 80 long as he remained in the Seccnd Chief 
Directorate. Until he turned this file over to GRYAZNOV 
approximately during the pariod 25 to 28 December 1961, no 
one else had access to it other than KOVSHUK, Chief of the 
section, and GRYAZNOV and KCSOLAPOV, who shared the office 
δρᾶ safe where this file was kept. 


NOSENKO stated in February 1965 that he had never 
studied the contents, nor nad he paid any special attention 


-¢to this file. Since he would necessarily have been in a 


position to know, NOSENKO also said he is certain that no 
operational analysis or planning. by himself cr others was 


‘done on the basis of this file during his two years in the 


gection.. The file consisted of two volumes, one for the old 
building on Mokhovaya Street and the second--about one inch 
thick--concerning the new Embassy building on Chaykovskiy 
Street, which was occupied in 1953. It was used only for 
reference purposes, for the KGB had concluded that it was 
impoesible for a Soviet citizen to penetrate’ the secure 
areas. of the Embassy because. of the security precautions in 
effect. Apart from these file-custodial duties, NCSENKO was 
generally interested in the floor plans of. the Embassy by 


..-, Wirtue of his position as Deputy Chief of the section. 
- WOSENKO's knowledge of the Embassy premises is reflected in. 
the CIA debriefing of February 1965, and these statements ©. 


are given in the next paragraphs. : Se, 
“ALL KGB employees who went into 
) cf the Embas3y on. 
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_were carefully questioned on what they saw, because these, = 


areas were of special interest to the KGB. NOSENKO knew 

no KGB employees who entered the secure areas euring 
1960 or 1961 and had no personal contact with any of them. 
He did not remember any information that such KGB employees” 
ever reperted to the KGB, except that Dmitriy I. KUKOLEV, 
an electrician whom he personally handled in 1954-1955, 

had observed antenna wiring in the attic; the details or - 
significance of the wiring were unknown to NOSENKO as of 


1965. 


NOSENKO personally piaced some reports by KGB agents 
in the Embassy security file while he had custody of it. 
None of the infcrmation, he said, was interesting, ime 
portant, or useful enough for him to remember, and he 
could not name the’. agent sources of the KGB, In another 
context and at another time, however, NOSENKO said he 
had received a report from some agent (name unknown) 
that there was a sign “Security Office” on the office — 


‘deor of John V. ABIDIAN, the Embassy Security officer.* 


NOSENKO die not study the Enbassy security pro- 
cedures in detail and aid not remember where the classified 
trash was burned. He said that nothing could be done with 
this information operaticnally, because the tresh was al- 
ways burned by a U.S. sergeant or a Marine guard δ" 
companied by an officer.** 


The Embassy office or floor where any section was 
located or any individual worked curing the years 1960 
and 1961 was not remembered by NOSENKO. This reply was 
also given when he was asked about the rooms and floors 
for the offices of the ambassador, the political officers, 
ABIDIAN, and the code clerks.*** NOSENKO said that he 
either knew these locations at the time he was Deputy 
Chief of the section or could have found them in the 
in the monthly Embassy phone lists; the KGB received these 
regularly from agent sources, and the lists gave office 
numbers and phone numbers,.**** 


ἕ Where never has been such a sign; NOSENAO’s responsi- 


bility for the KGB coverage of ABIDIAN is discussed 
in, Part V.E.3.d.. All Soviets who enter the top three 
floors of the Embassy have a marine escort. τ᾿ 
*® A check with two former Embassy security officers in- 
dicates that there has never been such a regulation. 
fhe trash is burned by the marine on duty who “in- 
variably does it alone.“ One of the security officers 
questioned said: “I can think of no reason why the Sov=- 
ets would think this to be the case, since whatever 
collateral information they have on it would point to 
ἐν the truth.* 7 3 
Part V.E.3.¢. reviews NOSENKO's knowledge ‘of and parti- 
7 cipation in KGB operations against U.S. code clerks. 
@@8@ The telephone lists give only phone ‘numbers, not office 
“sic gumbers, They do, however, provide apartment numbers. 
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fod th “4960 | a ematallic chase” (aebiétiest: ἜΤΕΙ laryived 
--  ° @¢ the Embassy for President Eisenhower's use-.and for ; 
secret conversations. NOSENKO was not certain where it was a ew Meee ᾿ ‘ 
‘located or whether it was ever used, but he heard from an. . ae, ως oe 

-unknown source that in 1960-1961 meetings were held in a cra 
secure room in the "Zone of Security.” He did not know any ᾿ os 
of the technical details of this room. 7. 


The KGB accomplished only one theft of classified 
material in any form from the U.S. Embassy during 1960 : 
and 196]. A charwoman (name or cryptonym not recalled), : : 
who worked as an agent for the KGB officer Viktor BELOG= 
LAZOV, stole a bag of papers from the office of the Naval ὁ 
Attaches. Most of the papers were turn or crumpled. They. 
included a draft of a report of the Naval Attaches’ sighting 
of ships and factories while on a trip to Leningrad. Since 
this report was of only routine interest to the KGB, NOSENKO ss . 
said, he was unable to recall any other details of tne theft, 7 : vo 
including the date, except that tlhe charwoman was granted © ‘ 
a cash award. ᾿ 


(iii) CIA Personnel Under Embassy Cover 8 


According to NOSENKO, the Americans at the U.S. Embassy 
of greatest counterintelligence interest to the KGB section 
were the identified CIA officers, When questioned on 2- H 
Septerber 1964 concerning his knowledge of intelligence per- . x i 
sonnel assigned to the Embassy in 1960 and 1961, NOSENKO : ze 
stated that the KGB immediately Listed any officer associated i 
with the offices of U.S. Armed Forces Attaches as a member ae i 
of American Military Intelligence and any diplomat.as "suspect a : 
Amarican Intelligence," the latter nctation always meaning : 
CIA. One of the tasks of the section was to determine which 
of thess diplomats was the CIA “Resident" (KGB nomenclature 
for.Chief of Station), which were CIA case officers, and οἵ 
which were the CIA agents or cooptees, The KGB knew that ae: 
code clerks would not be used to fulfill intelligence missions ξ 
and that the same probably held true for the Ambassador and " Ἷ 
the Marine guards, NOSENKO οὐ 25 February 1965 signed a pro= 3 
,tocol which included his statement that, as Deputy Chief and : ᾿ 
occasional Acting Chief of the section, he would “necessarily 
know whom the KGB knew or euapecred to be a CIA officer in the 
Embagsy.° ; ea be 


ἰἀδαύζα. ον 


NOSENKO has been shown lists of the names of all ἢ 
beget teat, t's ~-. Amarican personnel assigned to the embassy during 1960 and τς ἃ 
1961 and on a number of occasions has been asked to select : 
those known or suspected by the KGB to be CIA officers. The 3. δὲ - ως 
. Ἂν persons he so identified, together with his comments con- ~ 2 Ge ’ 
i ae iia then were: : ; 


“Boris KLOSSON: Considered to be the CIA *Resident® 
* | dm Moscow during this period. NOSENKO did not know why rae 

ἐς EEOSSON was considered as such but said: “Every officer” - er ὉΠ 
᾿ς dm the First (U.S. Embassy] Section thought he was the ; ᾿ : 

- Resident." KLOSSON may have taken David MARK's job, 

' HOSENKO said, and MARK had been suspected of being the 
'. CZA Resident on. the basis of his behavior under KGB. 

ἣν ourveiliance and of his: letter mailing. * 'NOSENKO did. 
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not récall the names of KGB agents working specifically 
against. KLOSSON and never read any agent or surveil- 1 
lance report indicating that KLOSSON was engaged in 

clandestine activity, NOSENKO did net know KLOSSON's : 
Ρορλολου: ἐπ the Enbassy, where he had been previously 4 
stationed, what trips he tcok inside the Soviet Union, ᾿ 
where he lived in Moscow, about XLOSSON's wife or 

whether he had children with him in Moscow, anything 

about his personal life, the names of close American 

friends and his Soviet contacts. “I didn't read the 

file" on KLOSSON, NOSENKO said on 3 February 1965. 

The responsible KGB officer, A.M. MIKHAYLOV, Pwag 

reading [the file]. I can't tell you why [we believed 

MLOSSON was the CIA Resident]. There was opinicn--his 

previous position, attitude. Little, little details, 

I don‘*t remember,”* 


-John ABIDIAN: Consicered to be a CIA officer 
on the basis of his conduct as a U.S. Department of 
State security officer in coinection with Sremier 
KHRUSHCHEV's 1959 visit to the United States and he= 
cause he replaced known CIA officer Russell LANGELLA 
in Moscow, Surveillance established the fact that he 
mailed operational letters anc visited a possible dead 
drop site in Moscow (see Part V.E.3.d.). 


“George WINTERS: Known to be a CIA cfficer and 
was given special attention because of his operational 
activity in the POPOV case.** WINTERS was in peracnal 
contact with KOVSHUK, who used the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as cover. The KGB case officer responsible 
for covering WINTERS was V.A. KUSKOV. 


; __] Known to be a CIA officer, As 
far as NOSENKO was aware, the KGB identified 
as a CIA officer on the basis of his mailing one or 

two lettersto KGB-controlled double agents in the Baltic 
area. In addition, from a KGB microphone he was over- 
heard dictating an intelligence report shortly after he 
yeturned from a trip in the USSR. 


Lewis BOWDEN: Suspected of being a CIA officer, 
but NOSENKO could not recall the reasons why.*** KOVSHUK, 
under Ministry of Foreign Affairs cover, was in contact 
with BOWDEN, 


ἃ ‘See below; William MORELL was Tdentitied py KLOSSON to the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs as a CIA officer be- 
fore MORELL arrived in Moscow. . 

** The case of GRU Lieutenant Colonel POPOV is discussed in . ι 
Part VI.D.7.a.3 further KG3 information on WINTERS is re- 4 
viewed in Part VI.D.7.C. Ἷ 

*#* The CHEREPANOV document, which sets forth a KGB plan for 
operations against BOWDEN, lists several reasons why he | 
was believed to be an FBI representative in the Embassy. Ξ 
NOSENKO, when reading this document in Geneva in February 
1964, concurred in this opinion; he referred to BOWDEN 
as FBI on later cccasionsy also. Sea Part VI.De7eGe on 
CHEREPANOV,. 
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~- Richard FUNKHOUSER: Suspected cf being a ΟἹᾺ. : Be δὲ 
officer because he is a specialist on the Soviet Union, on ᾿ς 
particularly economics. NOSENKG did not remember the ᾿ 
names of any agents working against FUNKHOUSER nor any 
derogatory information concerning him. ° 


- William HORBALY: Suspected of being a CIA case 


ae officer* because the KGB heard him, by means of micro- _ 5 
᾿ phones in the Embassy, discussiny a report he had : oo 
written, or dictating it, about his cbservations on a 

a trip he had taken in the Soviet Union. NOSENKO said | 


that he did not know the names cf agents working 
against HORBALY or whether the agents obtained deroga- 
tory information concerning him. As far as NOSENKO 
- . knew, there had been no operaticnal ἈΕΘΡΕΘΒΌΣΝ to or * a Ξ 
recruitment. of HORBALY. i. ? ὃς : 4 


Of the seven 9.8. Embassy officers designated by 

NOSENKO as known or suspected CIA personnel, tHree--WINTERS, - : 
᾿ Sees and HORBALY--were in fact CIA officers. When ; 
ὃ was first assigned τὸ Moscow, however, he was ἱ 

detached from overt employment as an economic analyst in 

CTA. In January 1962 he severed his connecticns with CIA 

to become a full member of the Foreign Agricuitural Ser- 

vice of the Department of Agriculture. When HORBALY first 

arrived in Moscow he openly discussed the fact that he had come 

to the Embassy from CIA. While in Mcscow he had πὸ connection 

with or knowledge of CIA clandestine activities. [ __|was 

similarly detached from overt employment as an economic analyst 

with CIA wnen he was assigned to Mescow, but was coopted by 

CIA for limited operational support activity, chiefly mailing 

agent letters. After his return from Moscow he reverted to 

his overt CIA employment. John ABIDIAN was a State Department 

officer coopted by CIA; although not a CIA staff employee, he 

was for all intents the CIA "Resident" in Moscow from Febru- 

ary 1960 until November 1961. The remaining three--KLOSSON, 

BOWDEN and FUNKHOUSER--had no affiliation with CIA. 
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During the time NOSENKO said. he belongec to the American 


; . Embassy 5 i tationed in Moscow two CIA . : ἵ Η 
᾿ ; officers, and Paul GARBLER, whose status ἢ 
: : as such was subsequently found to have been known to the 


KGB before their arrival in the Soviet Union. In addition, Saft PSs Saban intyisnben age 
one officer (William MORELL) was openly identified as a CIA 
employee to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs before 
arriving in Moscow. Furthermore, Francis STEVENS (see Page . ᾿ 4 
374) reported having been.asked by one of the two KGB offi- -.- 
cers trying to recruit him whether MORELL was a CIA employee; 
when STEVENS replied that he did not know, the KGB officer 
stated: "He openly says he does." Another officer (G. Stan- 
ley BROWN), an overt CIA employee, had transferred to the 

‘U.S. Department of Agriculture shortly before being assigned to 
the Embassy. The latter two were not engaged in clandestine 
activities in Moscow on Perel: of SIRes but the. first. two oie 
officers were. 


a a 


| NOSENKO- indicated that he did not iow about. tie Antel- 
ligence affiliation of any of these four. persons: 


Pops ew NOSENKO was shown a photograph. of whom: 

the did. not recognize. He was then given 

mame, which he recognized as being that of an. employes 
of ‘the Administrative Section of Pigs εξ λοτοὶ δ, NOSENKO 


ate 


said : than this, he did not know anything 
about is previcus career, his knowledge of the 
Russian Tanguage, when he arrived in Moscow, when he 
departed, where he lived, his activitics there, or © 
evicence that he was ar intelligence officer. “It 
wasn't known he was a CIA officer,* NOSENKO said on 
3 February 1965. “If there was evidence I would have 

a t there was none.” %“%CSENKO was told that 

IA status had been revealed to the KGB by 

a KCB penetration of British intelligence [George 
BLAKE]. Ue replied that he was certain that the U.S. 
Embassy Section's file cn contained no infor- 
Mation from such a source cconceraing and that 
had there been such informaticr availabrié, Fé would 
have been a special turget ard «ould have Leen handled 
by one of the best officers in the section. NCNENKG 
added that he could not understang why this infer- 


mation 2 eo πος given to the section by 
the KGB Firs Tirectorate. 


wy 


- NOSENKO identified Paul CARSLER as a naval officer 
who worked in the office of the Naval Attache and the 
case officer working against him as BULCGLAZOV. He saic 
that he could provide no other deraiis on GAPBLER. 
NOSEX“O specifically said thaz he ὄχ not know the aames 
of. any agents working against CARSLER, that he knew of 
no unusual or interesting .nformeticn ΘΟΠΘΌΣΩΣΗΘ GARBLER 
contained from concealed micrcznones, telephone taps, 

or surveillance, and that he ὠξῷ not know “whe ther he 

had read GARBLER's file or ctrer “materials” ccncerning 
him. 


- NOSENKO did not identify William MCRELL as a CIA 
*, officer.* Nor did he know that while MORELL was in the 
Soviet Union, he was under direct cultivation by NOSENKO’s 
superior, KOVSHUK, and by K.N. SMIRNOV, a case officer 
of the KGB First Chief Directorate. 


- NOSENKO did not recognize the name of G. Stanley 
BROWN. As shown on a list which NOSENKO brought to CIA, 
BROWN shared an office with HCFBALY, wnom NOSENKO said 
was a suspected CIA officer; in this office was.a KGB 
microphone with good reception but insignificant pro- 
@uction, accorcisz; 2s NUSENE.. °° ΞΕΞΌΣ ΞΟ ΞΞΙΗ͂Ν and 
another member of the Embassy staff were under constant 
surveillance during a trip witnin the USSR during 1961, 
and in the same year he travelied to Leningrad with 


WINTERS, correctly identified ty NOSENKO δ5 ἃ CIA officer. 


τ “See First ‘Footnote, ‘Page. 243.. 
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George BLAKE, the KGB penecration of MNI-6, was arrested 
in London on 14 April 1961. In his confession he said that 
he had passed the KGB a master list of the names of persons 
connected with the joint U.S.-British project with which : 

had been connnected in Frankfurt, 85 well as other ᾿ 

5 on this project. On this basis, [has a 
relieved shortly thereafter of further duties connected with 
support of the PENKOVSKIY operation; he was withdrawn fron 
Moscow in September 1961, less than a year after his arrival. 4 


CIA records indicate that GARBLER was detailed to CIA 


by the Navy in April 1952 and served | | 
Ε from January 1953 until July 3 ΠῚ 86 Ya i 
6 e resigned his naval commission, and in May 1956 


June » he returned to active duty wi @ Navy, 
and on 31 August 1961 his appointment was announced as | 
Assistant Naval Attache to Mcscow, with the rank of Commander. 
In September 1961 his official bivugraphic data was forwarded 
to the office of the Soviet Naval Attache in Washington, who 
had requested this information, and the same month GARBLER 
made an official call at the Soviet Embassy. GARBLER arrived 
in Moscow on 29 November 1961. He was the CIA Chief of 
Station there. 
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Prior to his affiliation with CIA, GARBLER served in 
Korea and there was acquainted with George BLAKE. In April 
1960 GARBLER was a participant in joint CIA-MI-6 discussions ap 
- in Washington on-the question of tourist operations into ϑ 
“δ Soviet Union. (see Part V.D.8); BLAKE, who had access 
te information on the agenda and participants for these. talks, 
-admitted after his. arrest in 1961 that he had photographed 
the minutes of this meeting and had passed them to his. Soviet _ 
handlers. -On this basis CIA presumed that GARBLER.was. : 
identified to. che KGB. pEsor to arriving in Moscow at the 


᾿ . 241. 
end of 1961. (BLAKE was arrested the previous April.) He 
‘ was definitely identified as such in an article carried in 
tiya in October 1963. 


the Soviet Government newspaper Izvcs 2 
This article, entitled “A Cruel Lesson. was allegedly 


πὶ oegetten by Arthur HAMAN, an Estoni 

West in 1955 and returned to the Soviet 963; in 
it HAMAN attempted to expose how “the U.S. Secret Service, 
riding roughshod over Swedish sovereignty. recruits agents 
for subversion and espionage against the Soviet Union and 
other countries...making active use ofr the official U.S. 
missions in Stockholm, newsmen, tourists..." HAAN named 
GARBLER as. having been involved in. 
which appeared at about the same time as the arrest of: |. 
WENNERSTROM, described a sumber of fabricated activities 
of CIA in Sweden and, in fact, GARBLER had no connection 
with HAMAN or with anything which HAMAN describes. * 


_ GARBLER's part in ABIDIAN'S visit-to the PENKOVSKLY 
‘dead drop site on Pushkin Street is discussed in Part 
γ.Ὲ.3.ἀ. 
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g. Electronic Operations Against the U.8. Embassy 


(i) Introduction 


NOSENKO had. three basic pieces of information on KGB : 
audio and other electronic operations against the U.S. Em-. oP. age 
bagsy in Moscow: The presence of microphones in the : 
chancery buiiding, the absencé of audio-technical devices 
in the north wing of the Embassy, and the exidtence of a 
beam which monitors and jams transmissions from the Embassy. 
Thesé are discussed separately below. Except for knowing 
that a resonant cavity (wireless) ‘microphone had been found 
in the American Ambassador's residence in 1953, NOSENKO 2 
said he was unaware of audio surveillance devices and teche ἢ 
niques (other than the chancery microphones) in use against 
the Embassy, nor did he know of any material produced by 
such measures. NOSENKO told CIA on 14 May 1964 that, to. : : B42 

““the best of his knowledge, there were no wireless micro-. : j 7 
phones (i.e., carrier transmitters and radio transmitters) 
in the Embassy. * His information on KGB electronic opera. 
tions against this target dated mainly from the period when : 
he was Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section, American 
Department, KGB Second Chief Directorute, in 1960-1961 and 
derives from his special responsibilities in this period; 
from his 1953-1955 service in the American Department, NO~- 
SENKO said, he learned only that audio installations 
existed. 
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(11) Microphones in the Chancery 


Frequently described by NOSENKO as his most important : 
information, the microphones in the chancery building were 
first mentioned by him during the 1962 meetings in Geneva. 
In these and subsequent debrietings NOSENKO reported in ὅ6- 

“tail on the ways in which he acquired this information, on Ϊ 
} the number and locations of the microphones, the quality of | 
| 
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ἰ reception, and the value of production. He has not given 
the date when the. microphones became operative, but pre 
sumed (in agreement with the KGB defector COLITSYN) that 
_they Were installed prior to 1953, when the chancery was oc~ 
eupied by U.S. Government representatives. ** Of the 16 
microphones listed by NOSENKO, he has. stressed the impor- j 
ἕξ . ' tance of the one in the office of the Minister Counsellor, H 
: the existence of which was earlier reported by GOLITSYN and 
subsequently confirmed by technical investigations. In 
5 νοῦς 4962 NOSENKO said that the audibility of the nine-year-old τὸ eae 
5 Py . ν Ps ῃ ΐ 
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*NOSENKO stated that the KGB knew the identity of American 

counter-audio technicians and therefore turned off the micro- 
‘phones whenever any of them arrived at the Embassy. Since 
πο microphone-and-wire system cannot be turned off, this re- 
- mark suggests either that there was an external power source 
for the microphones, which NOSENKO has not mentioned, or... 
: thet NOSENKO himself did nek, ‘have bes packard suoelecse of 
.ueb matters. : 3 


Ae et 


> 60The ineontlen tone by Aaorican dechniciaca ‘Seaver τα σεν 
that the microphone-snd-wire system would have had: te be 
> δα, aoa at the time of Seeupency 


Mu 


‘system varied fro 


m very clear'40 zcro; he said in 1964. 
that the quality was deteriorating and that “in a year or 

two they fthe microphones| will be completely inoperative."* | 
Althougt the microphones produced a great deal of politi- 
cal intelligence, NOSENKO said, he found nothiog worthwhile 
for use against U.S. code clerks or others. of operational 
interest to him.** All pertinent details from NOSENKO and 
other sources on the microphone system in the chancery 


biilding is presented in the fol..uwing portions of this 
paper. 


(a) NOSENKO's Sources BO a Ὦ 


Nearly all of NOSENKS's knowledge about the microphone 
system in the chancery building was, he said, derived from 
two circumstances: Fitst, his responsibility as Deputy 
Chief of the KGB's U.S. Embassy Section, for receiving and 
disseminating transcripts of conversations there; and second, 
a special meeting which he attended in his dual capacity as — 
Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section and custodian of 
the microphone information. Additional information was ob- 
tained by NOSENKO in 1962 and 1963 from G.I. GEYAZNOV, his 
former subordinate and his successor as Deputy Chief of the 
Section. In several discussions with GRYAZNOV dufing this 
period NOSENKO learned that some of the microphones were 
dead while others had become less efficient since NOSENEKO's 
reassignment to the Tourist Department in Junuary 1962. 
NOSENKO's statements concerning his major sources’ 6f infor- 
mation on the microphones are presented in chronological 
order below. 


“We are listening to everything the military attaches 
say in Moscow, the Military, Navy and Air Force Attaches," 
NOSENKO said on 11 June 1962. “All the reports go through 
me. I read them....Only a limited group of people read 
these reports. They are all in the First Department of the 
’ Second Chief Directorate. Who are they? The Chief of the 

Department (we don't give them to his deputies), the Chief 

of the [U.S. Embassy] Section, and I--altogether three people. 
Sometimes we report to GRIBANOV things we consider important. 
We conceal the fact that we are listening to the Americans 
from our workers in other departments, from the English 
Department, from the French Department....We are listening 

to the three attaches and the Minister Counsellor. Don't 
even send coded cables abbut me (to Moscow). If you do it . 
will be the end of me....Only three people know that we 
_are Listening ‘to you. Even within the Second Chief Directo-~- 
rate it 15 a tremendous secret that we are listening. to you." 


_. | KOSENKO was asked on 12 June 1962 about the form in which 


he received the audio intercept reports and whether these 
' geports were delivered to his office; He answered:. “No. 
Here's how it is done. We have a special unit concerned 


*@Tests of the KGB equipment by the American technicians 
‘Jater.in 1964 resulted in recordings of high. intelligibility 
in, certain instances. - ΕΝ : ι is ee oP gas 1 
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δᾶ according to the views: of the U.S. Army Attache whose 
‘office in the Embassy was the site of a microphone. § .. 


By 


jeevulnerability data on Americans in Moscow could be obtained. " 
from the microphone. system, according to the damage report: ἊΝ 
iby the Security Committee of the U.S. Intelligence Board (USIB)- 
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with this function which is called: the Second Special 
Department. It is a part of the Opcrationai Technical . 


’ Directorate [OTU]. The Special Department has several 


sections within it. Take, for example, the section under 
Colonel [N.¥a.}] KUZMIN. He has the entire English line, 
everything. He has young girls.and boys there who have an 
excellent command of English. They all sit in a room with 
special equipment and listen continuously. Besides this,. 
everything goes on tape and later they transcribe it. They. 
listen to it two or three times so as to get every word.... 
{ They prepare the materials.] The materials from the 
American Embassy used to come to me...and I decided what to 
keep and what not to keep. Why? A summary report would 
come to me with the notation that the information in it 


was Top Secret or Confidential. This was all nonsense, but- -. 


I was required to return the report within two days' time.:- 
So, I would read through the materlais to see what was usce 
ful and what was not.. It’s not all suitable. And I would 


τον underline this { the significant items] with a pencil. No, 


[1 was ἩΧοΟηρὶ. ὙΠῸ report first went to the thicf of de- 


partment and then I underlined with a pencil what was neces~ 
sary and gave it back to them [the Second Special Department, 


OTU|]. They collected it. I signed a receipt that I had 
received it from them and they gave me a receipt when I 
returned it. And then they gave me extracts. From these 


_extracts alcne one cannot tell where the material cane fron, 


but from the report one realizes that the Americans are 
being listened to. It is necessary to have these extracts 


to place in the files. We have a file on each person working 


in the Embassy, the so-called delo-formulvar [developmental 
file]. We keep one on every Embassy “employee.' 


During the second of the 1964 series of meetings in 
Geneva, on 24 January, NOSENKO took a number of notes from 
hig wallet. Pointing to. one of them, he said: "This piece 
of paper was kept in my operational file and it represents 


the statistics for the years 1960-1961, listing those micro- 


phones which are actively used in monitoring conversations 
in the U.S. Embassy." This list named eleven offices and 
apartments in the chancery. which contained microphones. 
When asked whether he had copied the list from records or 
had -drawn it up from memory, NOSENKO explained that it came 
from an operational review of what “Listening aha we had 
in the U.S. Embassy." 


A detailed Seiauation of his ‘acquisition of the written 


' list was supplied by NOSENKO on 14 May 1964: 


Question: How did this list come into your Hands? What 
caused you to write it? 


ἴω ment] with my working notebook. | KOVSHUK [Chief . 

-.. of-the U.S. Embassy Section in the Department] 

was writing and he put the list on my book. 

οὐ KOVSHUK said this one [microphone] is working 
A WORS » this one badly, and so on. 


of 1961. . 


Question: At the end of 1960 or the beginning of 1968. 
a Tr, you and‘ KOVSHUE ‘set in ELYPIN's office? ΠΕ 


ΒΌΒΕΝΚΟ: Oh, I don't remember, 1960...maybe the ne ogtnaiog ὦ 
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Yes... Or maybe it was at a meeting. ‘It is dif-- 
ficult. to say. Maybe we went to report to KOVSHUE 
in his room or maybe KOVSHUK was. writing in 
KLYPIN's study room. I don't remember. 


NOSENKO then described the purpose of the meeting:. To dis- 


‘cuss the possibility of releusing monitor positions from 
some of the chancery microphones and of aSsigning these re- 


. leased positions to Vladimir [patronymic unknown] PETROV, — _.-. 


Chief of the American Department's section for work against 
American tourists and delegates suspected of being con- 
nected with American Inteliigence; PETROV had earlicr re- 
quested English-language monitoring positions fron the Chief 
of the English-Language Section of the OTU's Second Special 
Department but had been told that all such interpreters were 
already engaged on pricrity targets. At the neeting KOVSHUK 
aid KLYPIN reviewed the microphone. coverage of the chancery 
to decide which rooms offered information of Little value 
and which monitoring positions could: be released to PETROV. 
KOVSHUK drew up a list of the Embassy offices and apartments 
then being covered on a full-time basis and indicated those 
of lesser importance. At the end of the meeting, KOVSHUK 
gave the list to NOSENKO, who retained it in his safe until 
bringing it to CIA in 1964. NOSENKO has added nothing fur- 
ther on the locations of microphones in the chancery building, 
and much of his information concerning the quality and value 
of the production by these microphones cane from this 


meeting. 


Since his defection, NOSENKO has spoken further on his 
responsibilities in connection with the daily transcripts 
received from the Second Special Vepartment. He said on 
14 May 1964: “All the materials after they were read and 
‘signed were returned to the Second {Special} Department of the 
Operational Technical Directorate. Some of the material fron 
this was put in the individual file, but anyone who read 
it would never know where it came from. He wouldn't know 
that it came from mikes....KOVSHUK and I read all of this. 
From this we gave information to those who needed it, de- 
pending on their interest. If there was something inter-_ 


-esting, it was given to KLYPIN to read. If KLYPIN saw 


something interesting he could take it ‘and give it to GRI- 


BANOV. Tatyana GRISHNYAT [from the Second Special Department] . 


came by car with this material. - She went to KLYPIN. Some- 
times she left them with me." 


A protocol signed by NOSENKO in 1965 states: "One of 
my duties as Deputy Chief, First Section, First Department, 
Second Chief Directorate, was to receive, review, and give 
to appropriate case officers the production from microphones 


τ dn the American Embassy on a daily basis. I also maintained 


the control book (journal) for these transcripts. These 


εν transcripts were prepared by the Operational Technical Direc- 


.' :torate of the KGB. Every day a. female worker of the OTU 


' brought me the transcripts of conversations in the Embassy ae 
“ $rom the previous day. -I regularly returned all οὗ the ori- 
“ginal transcripts to this female worker; they were usually 


fim ay possession for one day.'' [n. my aE dicate! was 
‘performed by [ny superior] KOVSHUK ‘or [my subordinate]” 


nth. iy 5. 
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(b) Number and Locations of Microphenes _ 


The information from NGSENKO con the number and locations 
of the KGB microphones in the chancery building in the U.S. 
Embassy is scparated from thst furnished by other sources. 


NOSENKO' s Information 

deat Sait 7 cas 

11 June 1962: [NOSENKO has just been essured that none 
of ths information he had given CIA would be used without 
first consulting with Lim.} “Well, because you are such 
‘good guys, I will give you even more. Have the Minister 
Counsellor stop dictating to himsel? in his office... 
Listen, move the. Minister Counsellor from his present office 
to the north wing of the Embassy [where NOSENKO said there 
were no listening devices; see below!. We are not listening 
to the émbassador. but move the Minister Counselior.... 
And we are listening to all your military attaches there. 
All of them.-the Military Attache, tne Naval Attrche, the 
Air Force Attache....We have four or five points [ from which 
we are getting intercepts!. fe hear the Minister Counsellor, 
all three attaches..-that's four points--and the fifth is 
where one of the State Department employees sits. And yes, 
there's another, a sixth point. We are listening to the 
Agricultural Attache. [C. Stanley] BROWN is working there 
now and someone else, a young man j; Willian HORBALY]. So, 
we are listening to these six points. This is our biggest 
secret. Only a few people know this. I was Deputy Caief 
of the section and received this information. I decided 
what to give the Chief of Pepartment and what not to give 
him, So you understand? This is to say nothing about the 
other departments and the [U.S.i Embessy Section itself." 


12 June 1962: “We lost the microphone in the private 
residence of the Ambassador. This was not THOMPSON, but the 
one before him. BOHLEN was there then. We once had somee 
thing there, but you found the [Great] Seal where it was 
located. But in the Embassy itscl., in the Ambassador's 
Office, we have nothing. ‘Ine one we hear now is {Minister 
Counsellor] FREERS. Bill FREERS, in particular, walks around 
his office and dictates. All this is recorded. Well, this 
is important material." 


14 June 1962: "When I was Deputy Chief of the American 
Embassy Section IT received reports on the microphone material 
daily. If there was something important in it, I reported 
to the Chief of the department. The rest KOVSHUK and I 
read and then distributed to the workers the parts that cone 
cerned them. Well, the workers who were operating against 
the three attaches knew about this [microphone] equipment.... 
Nothing was received from the code room. These machines 
were working and there were no conversations. He was sitting 
alone and there was nething. [NOSENKO is evidently describing 
the military code room.]....There is a point there from which 
we hear the Agricultural Attache. But there in nothing 
there. They talk about what interests them in ane Lield of 
agriculture. Nothing interesting.” 


24 January 1964: The late 1960/early 1961 list which 


_ NOSENKO brought to CIA (see above) showed that the following 
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“Office of the Winister Counsellor, FREERS; 

“Office of the Naval Attache, HOUGHTON; 

“Office of the Military Attacte, URBAN; 

“Office or the Air Attache, NEILSEN; : 

"OPpfice of the Assisrant Air Attache, WINDSOR; : 

"Office of the Assistant Air Attaches, SENTO and SACHANEN; 

“Office of the Assistant Military Attaches MASON, REITZ 
and WILSON; 

“Office of the Political Officer, GLEYSTEEN; 

“Office of Agricultural Attactes, HORBALY and BROWN; 
"Military Code Roan; ; 

"State Department Code Room and Teletype Office; 
“Apartments of FREERS, HOLGHTON, URBAN and NEILSEN; 
"Bighth Floor Bar ‘Marines)" 


cha Cao 


Altegether, Sixteen spaces are listed, but of these NOSENKO 
said that the microphone in one (the Marine bar) had never 
worked and that notning of importance was learned from the 
microphones in the four Enbassy apartments. This leaves 
eleven; when presenting tts list to CLA, NOSENKO said that 
while he was ian the U.S. Embassy Section, “there were a total 
of eleven listening posts.” (In discussing the late 1960 
or early 196i meeting at which KOVSHUK and KLYPI* received 
the microphone coverage, NOSENKO said on 14 May 1454 that 
it was decided to celease the micropnone positiors in the 
GLEYSTEEN office, tne UGRBAT Y-BHOWN office, the state De- 
partment code room and the teletype office. This would 
leave a total of cight 'listening posts.") 


14 May 1964: Questioned on the total number of micro- 
phones in the U.S. Embassy, NOSENKO said that "mary” were 
installed in the chancery buiiding before the Americans moved 
in, but that he did not know how many were ins tailed in all, 
how many wege in any one of the rooms included in KOVSHUK's 
list, or where they were low. ated in specific rooms. He 
did recall that nost of the microphones Were placed in the ‘ : 
outside wall, the wali rearest Cnaykovskiy Street, as most of : : 
the offices faced this strest and the piacement of the micro- ; 
phones near the outer xall would make it more difficult for 
American technicians to find them if they examined only the 


inner walls. 


January 1965: NOSENKO volunteered that there were no 
; fixed microphones in America House, the residence of enlisted 
ἰ men at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. He said that there was 
᾿ discussion during 1960 and 1961 of using the KCB agents i 
employed there to place temporary audio devices for one or 
two days at a time in the rooms of the Americans as well as 
im the Embassy garage. These plans were vetoed, however, be- 
cause such devices are too easily found. For the same rete 
_ gon, NOSENKO said, there was no attempt made in this period 
to place temporary devices in Spasso House (the Ambassador's 
residence) or an the apartments of such Embassy officers 
ag John ABIDIAN. The KGB was “afraid that they will be 
detected and that there will be a scandal.” 
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Information from Other Sources 


In 1956 | cist σ.ος : 
Sdbmittcd a vritter report to the U.S. Ambassador 
in Moscow with the τ δ ΟΣ αν semark: "Do not speak about 
this information in the :oom, of the American Embassy." 
The report itself contains a portion reading as follows: 
"Because all reoms in tne Amcrican Embassy in Moscow are 
being monitored by the Keb, TP strongly ask that there be no 
conversations and discussions conesrning this information 
in the American Embassy. Jin tlap involving the American : 
direction-.finding specialist" in Stairingrad ducing the ; 
sunmer of 1955 vas organized by the KGE because converse- 
tions were overheard in ti 1rooms of the American Embassy. 
As you know, as ἃ vesult of this flap, the KGR seized valu- 
able directicn finding cqudpment from the American intelli- 
gence officers. ‘Whe KGb did not possess this type of 
valuable equipmen., and it would Lave been necessary for 
Soviet techuicians to χὰ Καὶ and «experiment for a tong time 
in order to acquire such valuable equipment. The listening 
devices are so Skiltitfully anstailed in the walls, floors, 
and ceilings of the γούπ of tae American Embassy that it 
is impossible to fand clam, oven with special-purpose instru- 


a 
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COLITSYN, who defected in late 1961, reported the exis- 
tence of a microphone in the office of the Minister Counsellor 
and said tat many wore had been installed in *he chancery 
prior io 1953. %:OLL25YN was depriefed in early 1962 and 
his information on this subjcct was disseminated within the 
U.S. Government appcoxitately two weeks before NOSENKO'S 
initial contact χα CIA.) GOLLISYN said he had learned of 
the microphone in the Minister Counsellor's office when by 
chance he happencd to sce a particuiar document in an office 
at KGB Headquarters. According to COLITISYN, during one of his 
visits to tre American Ik partment 1m 1960** he heard and saw 


*This is a referencs to tre arrest of U.S. Military Attaches 
BENSON, MULE, and S#ROLD and the scizure of sensitive elec- 
tronic cquipment they had witr them in Stalingrad in the Ι 
summer of 1955. NOSENKO reported that the ΚΒ seizure of . ᾿ 
this equipment was based on information obtained from micro- ᾿ ἫΝ 
phones in the U.S, Embassy in Moscow. See Part V.C.3.b. (viii). ; 


*#GOLITSYN has reported that he visited the U.S. Embassy 566 - 
tion of the American Department on a number of occasions in 
the spring of 1960 as pact of his preparation for assignment 
to Helsinki in July of ‘that yeav:; he has aiso said that he 
returned on temporary assignment to Moscow and again con- 
sulted with U.S. Embassy Section officers in December 1960. 


With regard to the latter visits, however, COLITSYN's pass- 
port | | indicate that he was in Moscow on 
temporary duty Yor two weeks in January 1961 and that he is 


therefore a month off in his estimate of when these visits 
took place. On this basis it arpears that by his statement 
that this incident occurred in 1960 ‘fhe has not been more 

_gpecific), he could have been referring to either his visits 
to the American Department in the spring of 1960 or his visits 
in January 1961. pare : 
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that a report or reports concerning the results of audio- 
surveillance in the U.S. Enubassy had been misplaced While 
GOLITSYN was in the office, the Chier of the American De- 
partment ordered all personnel present to search for these 
papers, and all the KGb officers searched again through 
their files, without success. GOLITSYN noted a large’ nun- 
ber of reports with red stripes across their covers, indi- - 
cating that they were the property of the Operational Teche 
nical Directorate. The only office in the U.S, Embassy that 
GOLITSYN recalled being mentioned in connection with thi 
search was that of the Minister Counsellor.*. ὃ 


No technical investigations were undertaken as 8 result 
of GOLITSYN's information, and so it was largely on the dasis 
tof NOSENKO's reports that American technicians inspected the 
chancery building for the presence of microphones tn the 
spring of 1964. The results have been described in the 
damage report submitted by the USIB Security Committee on 
7 October 1964: "On 23 April 1964, a low-impedance dynamic 
microphone and associated seven-inch probe tube were dis- 
covered in the wall behind a radiator in Room 1008 of the 
Chancery of the U.S, Embassy in Moscow. The csble to this 
microphone was traced to a major cable run which lay several 
inches under the outside surface of the cast face of the 
Chancery. This major cable run consisted of a single 
twenty (20). pair and a single thirty (30) pair, lead-sheathed 
audio cable which ran along the cast fuce of the Chancery 
to the rcof area of the North Annex of the Embassy. At 
this point, these cables were spliced into ἃ one hundred and 
one (101) pair cable along with two ten. (10). pair cables... 
A number of vertical cables were found to. run from the ten, 
twenty, and thirty pair cabies to the various microphone 
installations. Fifty (50) microphones have been positively 
identified.** Two (2) microphones not physically located 


oemeerne 


θη 28 January 1965 NOSENKO volunteered an account of the 

loss of one of the intercept reports which the U.S. Embassy 
Section had received from the Second Special Department or 

the Operational Technical Directorate "in 1960 or 1961.” 

This document, according te NCSENKO, was “‘one of the reports 
with [Minister Counsellor] FREERS dictating"; as ἃ result of 
its loss, "the month of December, the whole month, the U.S. 
Embassy Section was in a turmoil" searching for the document. 
The month-long search and investigation was unsuccessful, 
however, and. in the end, the case was closed with the con- 
clusion that the document had probably been burned inadver- 
tently, without a record of destruction having been drawn up. 
In this account NOSENKO appears to date the incident in Decen= 
ber 1960, which approximates GOLITSYN's secund series of 
visits to the U.S. Embassy Section (and duplicated GOLITSYN ' 5 
erroneous estimate of when these visits took place). NOSENKO 
has never reported that GOLITSYN was present in the offices 

of the U.S. Embassy Section during the search for this doecu- 
ment and, in fact, has denied that GOLITSYN visited the section 
either ia the spring of 1960 or in late 1960 or January 1961. 


_¥he only visit by GOLITSYN to the U.S. Embassy Section reported 


by NOSENKO was one in the spring or summer of 1961, at which 
time NOSENKO claims to have been on leave; GOLITSYN vas not 


“im Moscow at. the time. ᾿ : safe OE 


SeFour nore vere. subsequently located, for a total of 34. 
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can reasonably be presumed to be in apartment 6€J based on 
the symmetry of the known installations. The microphones 
located were situated so that all microphones and probes i : 
were behind radiators. The microphone system discovered ΐ 3 
covered every outside room on floors six through ten,- with ; 
the exception of thuse offices with doors entering onto Ι 
balconies and when exterior building constructions were ad- 

jacent to outside wall sections bearing radiators." 


The first microphone found was in Room 1608, in what 
is now the Army Finance office and which in 1960-1961 was ἡ τῇ ὦ : 
the office of the Military Attache, where NOSENKO reported 
a microphone to be. All other microphones were ultimately 
traced from this discovery. There were microphones in all 
rooms identified by NOSENKO, and in others besides. Two of 
the latter were inoperative when found--one in τ᾽ 6 Ambassa- 
dor's office where NOSENKO said no conversations were being 
heard in 1960-1961 and theother in the Security Office where 
NOSEXKO enid there was none. The damage report concluded 
that all tne microphones were installed before the U.5. 
Government took possession of the chancery builuing in 1953. 
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(c) Receptivity and Audibility of Microphones 


NOSENKO made the following evaluations of the quality 
of intercept received from the chancery microphone installa- Ϊ 
tions: 


11 June 1962: “They are dving. the microphones, and 
we cannot do anything about it, because we can't get into 
the Embassy {to make new installations]. In that respect ; 
your Embassy and the British Embassy are the only cnes we 
can't get into.” 


nee eth A Eten ttt times fe 


14 June 1962: "The most interesting materials, of ; 
course, are trom the...{Note: one or tvo words on the tape 
are unintelligible here; from eariier and subsequent remarks, 
particularly one on 24 January 1964 (see below), it is clear 
that NOSENKO is speakiig of the microphone in the Minister 
Counsellor's office.| And I trll you honestly that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to work with this. The 
shayba {microphone;, as we call them, is fading and only two 

hree people are able to make out what is being said. 
That is, the tape sounds as if somewhere far, far away, 
somewhere in the cellar, someone is spearing in a whisper. 
Jt is very difficult to hear, very difficult when it is 
fading. But, what can you de? They tell us categorically 
and directly--KUZMIN, the Chief of the section of the Second 
Special Department responsible fur this, tells us that 
secon we will not have anything there. There are a great 
number of microphon-s there, but they don't work. I know 
that there are about 20 microphones there that don't work. 
They have all gone deaf." 


24 January 1964: "Now, we also listened to the code 
room and the teletype orfice, but we could never get any- 
thing out of the teletype office because of interference 

probably speaking of machine noise]. Fron this point 
pointing at the list, but not stating which microphone he 
was speaking about] the reception became progressively 
weaker until it finally stopped: evidently it wore out. 
Yes, there was another point in the bar on the 8th floor. 
This one never worked even though it was installed. Thus, 
out of the eleven points, nine were working...[NOSENKO then ᾿ 
referred to information he learned in 1962 and 1963, after ᾿ 
leaving the U.S. Embassy Section.] GRYAZNOV said that the : 
equipment is deteriorating and they are only getting snatches ; 
of conversation and that in a year or two they will be com- ᾿ Ἷ 
letely inoperative. GRIBANOY is insisting on getting to i 
leecruiting code clerks at all costs.” 


fo ek νον 


“1 7-92 January'1964: “Here in HORBALY'’s and BRO®N's roon : 
τα βου δον Ἐν Δ ceee Attaches], there is no acoustical 

sic] and nothing comes from here. I'1l1 come back to this, 
but they complained that they‘re not getting anything. { These 
microphones were installed] when this building was being 
built. It wasn't later after you had moved into the building, 
but when the building was under construction...[NOSENKO was 
asked whether more or fewer than nine microphones are now’ ocur- 
rently active.| It couldn't be more, anyhow.” 


οὖ 14 May 1964: Very interesting information was heard 
᾿ ἔχοι Hinister Counsellor FREERS' office, NOSENKO said, “but 
for the last years, even in 1960 and 1961, it was very 
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difficult to hear. I was sitting with {S.G.] DMITRIYEV Roe i 
[Deputy Chief of the English-language Section of the Second ip 
Special Departmeat}] aad they told me how difficult it was. 
The mike was dying. Only very experienced interpreters "δ 
were sitting on this. They listened 10, 15, even 20 times ~ - 
to the same place [on the tape}]....{After 1961] GRYAZNOV ᾿ 
was telling me that they vere getting almost nothing from : 

this point. [He said this] in 1962, 1963. I was thinking 

you had given a command [had cautioned FREERS]. We were 

getting almost nothing. I heard this from GRYAZNOV several 

times in 1963. Thr. mikes were working not bad at all in ; ᾿ 
1960 and 1961 in the attache rooms--Navy, Air Force.... ; 
i don't know [how receptién was in 19621. t know only thet 

GRYAZNOV was tetling me in 1962 and 1963 that they were getting 
3ittle, little, and almost nothing. He said we are losing 
everything. We have no materials. We have little, Little 
pieces, but nothing...in generai !from all of the micro- 
phones].’' NOSENKO then speculated that one reason for this 

was the fact that the Americans in the Embassy were not 

saying anything significant, but he said he did not know 

this to be the case. Speaking of the microphone in GLEYSTEEN's 
office, τὸ said: “There was something heard. In 1960 and 

1961 it was working 1 vemember. Reception was good put 

there was no secret information. The mike in HORBALY's 

room was good in 1960 and 1961....1960 and 1961-~-good re- 
ception." According to NOSENKO, reception was good from 

the State Department code and teletype room “only always 

the sounds of [teletype] machines. In 1960 and 1961--machines 
only... Reception was good when conversation came through. 

I don’t know [about reception in 1962 and 1963]....Reception 
was good [from the military code room in 1950 and 1961." 


we eee πατῶν Scene, 


On-site tests made by American technicians after the 
1964 discoveries determined that the following microphones 
im the chancery (the occupants listed are those as of Decen- 
ber 1960) were inoperative or unintelligible, but the USIB 
damage report emphasized that it had not been vossible to 
determine how long these microphones had neen inoperative: i 


~one microphone in the apartment of the senior Naval 


Attache; 
-G¢hree microphones in the apartment of the senior Air : ; 
Attache; ; 
~one micrephone in the apartment of the Economic Counsel- 

lor; 


4 ~the microphone in the office of the Publications Pro- i 
curement Officer; j 
-the microphone in the Marine bar; 
-the microphone in the Internal Affairs office | 
-the microphone in the Ambassador's office; i 
-the microphone in the office of the Security Officer; 
the microphone in the office of the Chief of Chancery; | 
~-the microphone in the office of the Air Attache; 
-the microphone in the office of the Assistant Air At- | 
tache; 

=the microphone in the office of the Assistant Naval 

: mets τ τ Attaches; 

Pel PR BONES ἘΣ Ὁ ὁ ' othe nicrophone in the Navy administrative office; 
at ; eds -the microphone in the Air Force administrative office. 


fhis list includes the office of the Ambassador (fron vhich 
MOSENKO soid no intercepts vere being received in 2960 and 


dete ἀέναον 


ν᾽ 
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1961) and the office of the Security Officer (where NOSENXO 
has said so microphone was installed).* On-site recordings 
made from twelve selected micrcphones in 1964 indicate that 
the microphone in the office occupied by the Minister Counsel- 
lor in 1960 was capable of producing tapes of "high intelli- | 
gibility'" as of 1964. The 1964 tests of the microphones in 
the military and State Depertuent code rooms in the office 

of tho Naval Attache also produced recordings of high inteili- 
gibility. As pointed out telowv, hovever, the possible pro- 
duction by the code room microphones would have been sharply 
reduced by the installation of acousticai rcons during 1962. 


As noted in Part VI.D.3.e., NOSENKO reported that the U.S. 


. Embassy officer Richard HARMSTONE did not report his havang 


been approached by the EGB for recruitment in May 1959. 
HARMSTONE did, in fact, report the syproach, and the report 


_ was made in the office of the Security Officer. 
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ΝΟΣ Amount, Type, and Value of Production 
Evaluations of the quality of production have been ὍΣ ne 
given by NOSENKO as well as U.S. authorities concerned oo aa 
with the microphones in the chancery building. : Sn thc, ἢ ay Ss 


NOSENKO's Statements 


4 

ἜΝ 

4 
4 


11 June 1962: "Well, perhaps, there would be. some kind ἊΝ 
of fitness report [kharakteristika]. Sometizes there the . ; 
Counsellor, FREERS, who was there before McSWEENEY, dict=ted 
something; he said that so-and-so has such-and-such weak~ 
nesses, We had not known that. We are listeniag to your 
military attaches there. We know where they intend to travel, 
what they want to find-out. ke krow wnat machinery and what 
targets interest then--always....They chatter sometimes. 

-Some of the things they say are surprisixg [from the point 
of view of security]. They discuss, among other things, _ 
where to go, what to see, what to take with them--electronic 
equipment or not. And we are Lunting for this electronic 
equipment and now have permissica, if we are absolutely cer~ 
tain that one of your people is taking electronic apparatus 
with him on an intelligence trip outside Moscow, to take it, 
to steal it. We now have authorization to take any necessary 
steps to steal it. Because you now have improved your 
equipment. We stole some equipment in Stalingrad in 1955, 
but now you have better apparatus....Wnat do we do [when we 
know the attaches are taking special equipment)? Well, they 
are getting ready to go aad we hear that such-—and-such data 
interests them. We give them disinformation; we make them 
think, for example, that there are rockets there. And there's 
absolutely nothing there, Uurderstand? Absolutely nothing. 
We make it appear on the radio {by spurious transmissions] 
that there are rockets there; we even have patrols standing 
there and everything....They talk about interesting things, 
but never in my life have I heard a conversation about agent 
operatioas, not once." . 
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12 June 1962: [Speaking again about coverage of the U.S. 
Service Attaches] "They say: ‘Today, let's go to such-and-_ 
such 8 place.' They go to the military attache, the two 
assistants, and say: ‘This region is interesting. They have 
something there.* We know it at once. I personelly tele- - 
phone surveillance at once and tell tne Chief of the depart 
ment to come at once. He arrives and I say: ‘Throw in 
three, four, five brigades [surveillance teams].' We work 81- 
most openly against the attaches....KREERS, Bill FREERS, in 
particular, walks around in his office and dictates. All 
this is recorded. Well, this is very important material. We 
do not know the cipher, but he dictates Top Secret and Con-~ 
fidential cables [in the clear]. We receive the clear text 
and decide at once whether there is anything serious there or = 
τς mote If we decide that this nust be reported to the [KGB] ἦν co oe 
τς Chairman immediately, GRIBANOV may call him right away." τς oe 


' 24. January 1964: "Now, we also listened to the code  . 
foom Gnd the teletype office, but we could never get anything =~ 
because of interference [teletype ‘machine noise}....We didn't © 

- get much out. of the [military] code room;..we. could hear [the 
_ code clerk James| STORSBERG swearing on occasion, and then. 
-he would mention a group of numbers.* This. was, of course, 


4800 Part V.E.3.c. om the STORSBERG caso. 


74-0000 


‘all recorded, and we: turned it- over at:once:to the Eighth ~~ 
Directorate, dealing with coding and decoding.” A νυν 
14 May 1964: Discussing the list drawn up by KOVSHUK 
and the decision to withdraw U.S, Embassy:Section require~ 
ments for full-time monitoring. of certain microphone » NOw 
' SENKO quoted KOVSHUK: "We are getting information frdém the 


“ππο πονυσπασσττοννασο RNR” 


rooms of the attaches, the Counsellor, and the Agricultural -Ὦ 
Attache, The flats [Embassy δραχιποπξεὶ] -σῆο; the bar--— a 
nothing. Of course, I know it is necessary to keep the room 4 
of the code clerks in spite of the fact that there is seldom 
anything received except several numbers. The code clerk is 


saying aloud several numbers. But the flats you can take, 
not permanently, but temporarily." NOSENKO then continued: 
"XOVSHUK said to give them these flats....But you see, 
nothing was going on in these flats. They weren't spearing 
or were talking about steak and eggs. There was nothing 

of interest from an operating standpoint. Sometimes we 
heard there would be guests. Okay. There is a possibility Ξ ! 
to hear something. .In this case we would cell DMITRIYEY 
[English-language Section of Second Special Departnext | and 
say: ‘This evening, this day, this flat. Meybe we will 

get something.' The mikes were working not bad at all in 
1960 and 1961 in the attache rooms-~-Naval, Air Force. When 
the man was alone we heard nothing. But when two lor three 
men were sitting in the rooms, the assistants, wo heard. 

For example, when they returned from a trip acd discussed 
what they had seen or when they were preparing for a trip.e.. 
But we heard nothing about agents." 


ΝΣ Ἢ 


Later on this occasion the following diagogue took 
piace: 


NOSENKO: GRYAZNOV was telling me in 1962 and 1963 that 
they were getting little, little, almost nothing. 
He said we are losing everything. We have no 
: materials. We have little, little pieces, but 
ἢ nothing. 


Question: Was he talking about the Military Attaches? 


NOSENKO: In general. I think they were speaking very 
᾿ little. God knows. Then, you see, we were thinking 
they were taking new measures. GRYAZNOV, — 
FEDOSEYEY, and KOVSHUK considered that there was 
. ἃ room-in-a~room--a room [acoustic] for the 
See ete Tm 2 meeting. 


Question: When did you first hear about the room-inside-the- 
"|, Foor? 2 ae ap? 

.  NOSENKO: First it was known when, I think, Eisenhower was ἢ 

58 vee going to come.* In 1960 or 1961 we had informa-. oe 

- tion that the Embassy had such a chamber made out τ: 


os 
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“ePresident Eisenhower's trip to the. USSR was scheduled for 
he sumer of 1960. but:.was cancelled over the U-2 incident... 
: x . iid τε ee 


‘ef steel....In 1960 and 1961 the mike in GLEY- 
STEEN's office was working, I remember. Recep- ae 
tion was good, but there was no secret informa- a Ne | 
tion... I don't know [about reception from this eds οὖς 
mike in 1962]. - .@ 


Question: What about GRYAZNOV's statement [concerning | 
diminishing production of the Embassy micrcphones]? . 


NOSENKO: This was only one common phrase. He didn't tell 


ac a which rocm. I think he was speaking about the ; πο 4 
᾿ βίουρ... . . i 


Question: How was production from the mikes in HORBALY's 
office? 


NOSENKO: Not good, but we did get something which made us 
τον suspect he was connected with intelligence. 
HORBALY. 


Question: What about the code room and teletype office? ; ἱ 
ΘΝ re 


NOSENKO: At State, yes. Only always the sounds of machires 
in 1960 and 1961. Machines only. Three times 
during these two years maybe somebody said one 
phrase or one of the guys said several numbers. 


Question: Wnat about the military [code] area’ . = 


eo ares ney ee Re 


“NOSENKO: The reception was good. He [STORSBERG] seldom 
spoke. Sometimes he repeated numbers to himself. 
And sometimes a mechanic of code machines cane 
to him, a military guy, a sergeant (Willian 
HURLEY, an Army Warrant Officer]. They said two. 
or three phrases. "Did you check this?" "Yes." 
“This side good." Et cetera. ae 


of 
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Ἢ Question: In all this time that you read all this material, 
; : “~~ there must have been something that impressed 
you as extremely valuable. 


a lowe teal 


NOSENKO: Extremely valuable--nothing. A little was in-= 

peo ee teresting from FREERS' room. It was given to the 
special group of GRIBANOV, They were writing 

ΟὟ, '- gpecial information to the [KGB] Chairman to the; 

ΟΝ _ {CPSU} Central Committee. There were political. SE ea ἐπῆν wena | 

_ questions, for example. ; ; 
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26 January 1965: The following is taken from an inter- ; 
rogation protocol signed by NOSENKO: "I regularly reviewed 
. 811 of the transcripts from microphones in the American 
Embassy for a period of approximately two years, from Janu- i : 
ary 1960 to January 1962. The following is the only infor- . ae i 
mation which I can remember as being important, interesting - ©. By 
ΟΕ operationally useful to the EGB: τ. os ν 


SoS. @e.: From the micropnone in the,office of the... 
Minister Counsellor, FREERS, I remember that he ec= . 
τ easionally dictated cables about. the. Embassy's αν 810. 
ation of certain declarations or acts of the Soviet, _ 
. Government and advised the State. Department. on posiy.. 
tions for negotiations with the. USSR. This information: . 


was of such importance that special reports were . 
written to the Central Compittee of the CPSU. How- 
ever, I cannot remember ary specific incidents or 
events which these cables reported nor any specific 

- evaluations or recommendations made in these cables. . 


Ὁ. Also from the microphone in the Minister 
Counsellor's office, I remember that he dictated fitness 
reports (kharakteristiki) on. about twelve officers in 
the Embassy. I Cannot remerber who any of these offi- 
cers were or any dctails from the reports. There was 
nothing in these reports which was interesting or 
useful to the KGB. 


c. From the microphone in tne Military Attache's 
office I remember that the Military Attaches regularly 
discussed plans. for trips within the USSR and the tar- 
gets that they wanted to cover. They also discussed 
the results.of these trips after their return. Howe 
ever, I cannot remember ary information about speci- 
fic trips planned oy specific Military Attache per- 
sonnel or any specific targets that they planned to 
cover or any specijic resulis from any trip. I do not 
remember any specific operetionai activity taken by the 
organs of the KGB against Nilitary Attaches on trips 
within the USSR which was based on information obtained 
from this microphone. There was no interesting, impor- 
tant, or useful information about the personal or pro- 
fessional lives or about the vulnerabilities of anyone 
in the Military Attache’s office (Army, Navy, and Air) 
obtained from this microphone. 


ἃ. I remember that from the microphones in the 

State Department code room occasionally a code clerk 
would read numbers. These numbers were only of inter~ 
est to the Eighth Directorate (Communications and Crypto- 
logy) of the KGB. I do not remember any conversations 
from this microphone. There was no information from 
this microphone on any of the code clerks which was 
interesting, important, or useful to the U.S. Embassy 

_ Section, First Department, Second Chief Directorate, 

‘KGB. 


During the approximately two years in which I daily reviewed 
the production from all the microphones in the American 
Embassy I do not remember any information on any American in 
the Embassy which was interesting. important, or useful to 
me as the Deputy Chief of the Embassy Section: except the 
points noted in the above paragraphs.” ~ 
28 January. 1965: “In 1960 and 1961 I don't remember 
any report from the mikes about agents. Never. Nothing 
about work with agents or work with contacts. But FREERS 
or WALMSLEY (Minister Counsellor 1954-1956] were dictating 
‘interesting opinions of the Embassy. concerning the political 


situation and this material was looked at. by the information. ; 


group and then they were preparing special reports: for ..- 
KHRUSHCHEV." ΝΣ 2 Pa ee feo at πεν #4 
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" “Bvaluetion. by cotuers ϑ,ν 


Theodore F. HOFFMAN, arny Attache in Moscow from May 
1959 to May 1961, has been interviewed concerning the microe 
phone discoverias. (In the spring of 1961, Colonel HOFFMAN 
was succeeded by Colonel URBAN as Army Attache.) While in. 
Moscow, Colonel HOFFMAN occupied room 1008, where the first Ps β 
microphone was found and his statements beiow relate to : " a 
matters presused to be of general and specific interest to ! a 
the U.S, Embassy Section during the period when NOSENKO : ᾿ 
claims to have been its Deputy Chief.* δις : 
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“James H. STORSBERG [military code clerk] was 
dating a foreign rational, 1 believe a secretary in 
the British Embassy, δι not recalled. On one or 

- two occasions, he was needed either to decode or to 
encode for dispatching a message and was not avail- 
able. He would be off with his girl friends, and we 

- couldn't find him. He was verbally reprimanced in my 
office in regard to the two incidents of absenteeisn. 


ae ea κῆς gems 


"M/Sgt. Peter BINDER g@manager of America House] 
and I discussed frequently the administrative problems 
encountered in his operation of the America House. 

We also discussed the importance of hts keeping me. 
informed of the conditions, personality problems, 
Grinking habits, and any other incident of importance 
that mi:sht occur in the America House or the America 
House club. All discussions were conducted in my 
office. 


wet pede a itt 


"In May or June 1961, James Ο. KEYSERS [military 
code clerk] was found to have allowed one or more 
male members of...a U.S. ice review entertainment group 
touring the Bloc countries to spend the night in his 
room at America House. He was suspected of homosexual — 
activities, and he admitted to me being a participant 
' dm homosexual activities. I believe these admissions 
and my entire discussion with KEYSERS took place in 
room 9, identified now as the shielded code room, lo- 
eated on the ninth floor of the Embassy. I gave 
SAVAGE [his enlisted administrative assistant] verbal - ! 
‘instructions in my office to immediately prepare the ἔς 4 
necessary paper work for removing KEYSERS from the . ia ᾽ 4 
᾿ Ὁ ΚΠ 
i 


μὰν νἀ, 


station and instructed him to inform ACSI ERY, cable as 
to the details of the incident. 


' ΚΣ remember...a discussion I held with the U.S. 
ie . Air Attache in his office [where a KGB microphone was 

᾿ς located] concerning homosexual activities on the part 
of two of the Air Force enlisted personnel on station... 
_The discussion in his office concerned the administra- 
, tive procedures mecensary in ἘΘΜΟΥΤΒΕ the suetyzcusls 
arom Btation. = 


; Peete - 


*Apart from his general duties as Deputy Chief οὐ the U.S. - - 
Embassy Section, NOSENKO bore special responsibilities: for ΤῈ 
each of the persons mentioned by Colonel HOFFMAN: . He θυροΣ .-᾿. 
wised the. KGB officers:operating against code alerk “and the ~ 
wesidents of Aserica House, and he: personally par :, i 
epprosctes: co the: ee: BERS οἱ clerks: Baned;, οἰλμοι ρου 


 *As previously indicated, NOSENKO. said that in 
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_ ἔβυππέπα. up] "To be ‘perfectly..frank, I would ~ 
assume that...some of our modus operandi, some of our | 
targets, some of the results; and all of our personal 
weaknesses were compromised. This is not a very de= 
finite answer; however, it is the best estimate YT cap 
make." : . 


In its general introduction, the USIB damage report -. 
states: “Although there has been no’ observable indication 
thet the Soviets have acted in any manner to the detriment. 
of the United States based. upon information considered pos~ 
sibly. compromised, it must be concluded that due to the exe 
tensive period of penetration, the cumulative effect has 
resulted in serious damage to the United States. “The 
Soviets have gained considerable knowledge as to the effective- 
ness of United States operations within the Sovict. Union, 
particularly the military attache collection progran. 

Soviet knowledge of U.S. emphasis upon certain intelligence: 
collection areas has made it possible for them to identify 
priority intelligence and probable Soviet targets and thereby 
permitted them to implement specific counteractions.. The 
Soviets over the years must have amassed considerable infor- 
mation concerning the personal habits, problens, attitudes 
and weaknesses of personnel assigned to the Embassy which 
can be used by them for purposes of exploitation at any 

time of their choosing in the future." ae 


The following extract from the USIB damage report 608 - 
cerns the declining value of the production from the micro= 
phones in 1962 and 1963.* 


"The security practices and procedures appear to 
have followed a pattern from April 1953 to May 1960, at 
which time the first plastic room was installed. A 
change occurred in the work habits in that the nore 
senior State Department officers utilized the plastic 
room for sensitive discussions and dictation. The 
room could accommodate only a limited portion of the 
Embassy classified discussions and accordingly, 8 number 
of classified discussions were held outside this secure 
area. In the April 1953-May 1960 period it was an ace 
cepted practice for the Ambassador and the Deputy 
Chief of Mission to discuss openly in their offices ; 
routine classified operations of the Embassy and to ᾿ 
dictate classified documents and telegrams....In Sep= 
tember 1962, the second acoustic room was erected for 
the typing section for the handling of sensitive classi- 
fied material. From December 1963 to date it was indi. 
cated that no classified telegrams have been dictated 


ok 


$962 and 1963 
he learned there was almost no production from the Embassy 
microphones. One reason was the natural decline in effi- 
ciency of equipment installed ten years previously; the KGB 
‘believed that other reasons were the installation of . 
acoustic rooms..in the Embassy and. tightened. security. pro- 
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outside of the acoustic r mg.e<.The military attaches 


reported that most cables were drafted in longhand or. ; ἬΝ: “4 era 
. typed by the originator and then turned over to the — ἐς ἢ ε 
ον gode clerks for transmission. In certain instances — ; 
cables were dictated in the offices.. There were many 
discussions in the offices relating to official duties, 
office routine, proposed travel, personal observations 
and normal office talk not specifically in themselves 
considered classified. From 1953 to 1959, sensitive 
classified matters were discussed in whispers or to the 
accompaniment of external noises, such as radios and-- 
street noises....In 1959 a secure inner room Was cone 
structed in the attache section and has since been . 
utilized for classified discussions and debriefings...." 
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aaa) | Microphones in the Mocth Wing. 


According. to NOSENKO, no microphones or other mudi devices. 

were installed in the north wing (as distinct from the chancery) | 
of the U.S. Embassy prior to its occupancy in 1962. (For this 
“ae reason, NOSENKO advised CiA in 1962 to transfer its sensitive 

κπ : offices gradually--to protect NOSENKO's security--from the 

chancery to the north wing at the Embassy.) He has commented 

ae several times on this subject, and these remarks are presented : : 

δ below. : ᾿ 


ταν πτννσσινουσαραν fame 


Revers.) Read 


11 June 1962: “The Embassy is now located on Chaykovskiy 
Street. When they decided to give the north wing to the Embassy, 
I wrote an entire report about it. SMNELEPIN was still there 
then (as KGB Chairman. ~ proposed that! equipment be installed 
in the walls, gave the justification for this, etc. SRELEPIN 
wrote: ‘Is it worth it?' At the time trere was an improvement 
in mutual relations (retween the Soviet Union and the United 
States). SHELEPIN was a good lad, but feared that...and k2fore 
this you found 18 or 20 microphones in the new building in War- 
Saw.* SHELEPIN wrote: ‘is it worth it? We row have good re- 
lations with America. It isn't worth it.' He didn't want com- 
plications. And. then time was lost. Two or three months passed 
and we again wanted to try it. SHELEPIN also wanted to, but it 
was already too late, ASIDIAN was going there all the time, the 
Security Officer. It was already too late because this can be 
done only while the building is being built. When the windows : 
and doors have been begun it is already too late... The north 7 
wing was almost ready. We don't have anything there. So, you . : ᾿ 
should move the Minister Counsellor there. Move him to the 
north wing from his present office... Don't do it at once. Do 
it slowly. Gon't hurry: don’t be in a hurry. Have him say that 
he doesn't like this room and wants to move there... We hear 
all the military attaches--the Military Attache, the Naval 
Attache, and the Air Force Attache--in Moscow. Everything is 
recorded. But again, don't do anything at once. Don't make 
any (sudden) charges. Quietly transfer one and then another 
there (to the north wing), the attache himself and his assist- 
antS.e.. You must be very, very clever and very, very foxy... 
Gradually, gradually move them to the north wing of the build- I 
ing, to the north wing, in which we have absolutely nothing and ; 
won't have anything." : 
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. ' 31 January 1964: "When the construction of this right 
ἐφ -..5 +. (north) wing had begun, when you started the right wing, the 
new addition to the building, there was a plan to install as 
many (microphones) as possible--thirty, forty--stick’ them. 
. everywhere. It really wasn't important how many of them would 
really work. The Committee (KGB) Chairman at that time was 
_SHELEPIN. He didn't co for this. Whether it. was the flap 
τς with the Poles that. happened just before that* or whether it 
- Was something else or whether it was.the international situa-~ 
τ τ ¢fon, they were afraid that this may be uncovered. But then, 
., later, when the building was finished, and when you were 
>. finishing or putting up the addition yourself,. at that point 
. it was too late to put these. “things: in....It was.impossible 
to do. st." : πὰ 


= ΠΟΞΈΝΚΟ is ἘΞ ΤΙΣΙ to ‘the discovery in June of. 1960. of 
19 microphacen: in os ‘new U.S. gecparss in: Warsaw. ᾿ : 


- After. being. ‘told. ἮΝ ΙΑ ὁπ" 131. January’ 1965. that a lead 
cable had been found in the north wing, NOSENKO said: "I 
personally can assure: you that nothing was done in that 
right. wing. Nothing, absolutely nothing. Thore was nothing 


done there, so it must have been something else." 


No extensive counter-audio checks have yet been cerried 
out in the north wing of the U.S. Embassy, and no wired ᾿ 
microphones have been found there. Investigation of the 
microphones in-the main section of the Embassy led, however, 
to the discovery of other Soviet technical equipment installed 
in the north wing. The USIB damage report stated: "Three- 
coaxial cables were discovered running parallel to the onee - 
hundred-and-one pair audio cable from the North Annex roof 
area to the basement of the North Annex...{All three cables 
were severed by American technicians in 1964.] The cable 
runs were as follows: 


“λ, The, first coaxial cable...terminated under six 
inches of reinforced concrete in the North Annex attic. 
The certer conductor was connected to the lead sheath 
of the 20-padr and of the 30 pair cable which in turn 
come irom the east face of the chancery. The shield of 
the coaxial cable was uncunnected. : 


"2, The second coaxial cable...followed the same path 


as the first coaxial cable. The shield was unterminated,. 


The center conductor was terminated in an insulated 
metal grill. The grill is lecated in the upper crust 
of the North Annex attic floor with the long dimension 
in juxtaposition to the old common wall between the 
Chancery and the North Annex. The long dimension is 
normal to the street in front of the Embassy. The 
grill is made of one centimeter steel reinforcing rods 
spot welded into a mesh of 15 cm. (5.9 inches). The 
overall dimensions of the grill are 14'4" by 4°7". 

The coaxial cable was connected to one corner of the 
grill....The grill is located as close as possible to 
the old common wall and is about thirty feet below the 
State Department code room. The grill ‘points’ in the 
general direction of the code room as the plane of the 
grill is parallel to the plane of the ground. 


"3. The third coaxial cable ran along the approxinate 
path of the uther coaxial cables to the block cf rein- 
forced concrete that contains the grill mentioned above. 
This coaxial cable terminated in a four- inch piece of 
fine Lits wire. _ The shield of the coaxial cable was 
unterminated...” 


The dkmagé: report added: . "The coaxial cables appear to be 
of recent installation probably prior to Russian evacuation 


“ΟΥ̓ the North Annex. The outer shields of all the coaxial 


cables. were carefully insulated." 


‘The coaxial ‘cables. and their terminations were evaluated 


“as follows. inthe: damage report: "All tests that ‘have been . 


γῷ the indicate that the grill. work and. the lead sheaths 
5} the cables 20-and 30 patrs were used as antennas.... ἡ 


‘Ho function has been determined for the third coaxial cable 
which terminated in ἃ short. eae of rachis wire..--The Location : 


“Ὁ att mene liphoet Sines 
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of the grill in eich. ices: s oanina ty to. the State. ‘Departaent | 


Code. Room indicated that an operation vas directed against 


that area....The lead sheath may have had other uses. The. 
possible uses that have been suggested are listed below. 

The most likely use is as an antehna although the other pos~ 
sibilities have not been completely discarded. 


-... “@e 


“db. 


te, 


‘Antenna for collection effort directed against code 


Toor. 


Antenna for use in connection with some other 
surveillance device or techaique.., 


An alarm system to 'protect' the microphone 
system. 


Part of a hum removal system connected with the 


microphone installation. 


Not in use," 
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(iv) Monitoring/Jamming Beam: - Soe 
NOSENKO was questioned on 31 January 1964 about the 

g0-called “Moscow Signal." (This is an “SY band signal 
that has been directed against the top floors~-the “secure 
erea".of the U.S. Embassy since the early 1950's from en 
apartment building located about 200 feet away. Detailed 
investigation of the signal has been underway since Octoe 
ber 1962, but ites exact nature and purpose have not yet been 
established. Although there is some speculation that the 
signal is meant for ‘harasexent purposes only, the view now 
generally accepted by U.S. technicians is that it has som. 
intelligence-collection function. No change in the signal 
has been noted since the discovery and the cutting of the 
cables referred to in the preceding section.) The inter~ 
view went as follows: ἐπὶ 


NOSENKO: There is a beam, there is a ray which works 
——nnwewww =~——ssagrinst the Embassy. I know. 


Question: Do you know what it is? 4 


NOSENKO: No, I don't. Sut I know that they work and they 
put things in, and they listen and they do sgonee 
thing, and they... . 


‘Question: (Interrupting.) Is it successful, is it working? 


NOSENKO: Yes, they keep working: all the time. Perhaps 
periodically, but it's working. Yes, there is 
something in the back-.of the Embassy on this 
Chaykovskiy Street, and there is something in 
front of the Embassy, too. ἢ ; 


-Question: And it is for listening in? 


NOSENKO; No, it's in order to deprive you of working with 
stationary equipment. : 


Quéstion: What do you mean--so that our receivers wouldn't 
operate properly? 


_NOSENKO: Look, I'm not a specialist. I don't know the 

details. I know only that the work is being 
done in this particular area, in this particular 
direction. But what they do, I dontt really 
know, 


Question: But this is not for the purpose of obtaining in- 
; formation? 


NOSENKO: Let*s say you go on the air. So we:find out | 
εν _ whether you're listening in on some of our come 
_, munications or something like this. 


‘fo what extent would you in your [American] De- 
“pastment,.ina your (U.S. Esbassy} Section, know- 
about these technical. aspects? Would: you.have. 
‘to know it?’ Would you know the details of these 
things? ὦ Fis cas ee ee sm a et nie A Sak bate 2 


af 
ΣΝ 


No. No. This is something that the: members οὗ... 
“the (KGB) Eighth Directorate [responsible for * 
communications and ciphers].shkculd concern then- 
selves with, the ones who work in OTU. This. 
doesn't concern us in the American Department, 
in the U.S. Enbessy Section. 


ta Questioned again later, NOSZNKO said that the signal 

σοὺς Was used to jam U.S. equipment working in the Embassy building. 

ἢ It was this system, he said, which had determined that the 

πὸ Americans had intercepted some GRU agent radio communications. 
‘The beam was designed "both το monitor: and to jam" trarne~ 

missions from the Embassy... NOSENKO repeated that. "not being 

& specialist" he was igzcorant of the technical nature of the 

job, or any further details. 
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Because NOSENKO's true name and photographs had been submitted 
to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow in connection with this visa request, 
NOSENKO added, it was henceforth necessary for him to use his 
true name fer all travel abroad. Ϊ 


pike bate 


Ce. The Cuba TDY (1960) 


In November 1960, after and as a result of the cancellation 
of his planned trip to the United States, NOSENKO travelled with 
a delegation of nickel industry experts to Cuba. He first men~ 
tioned this trip on 11 June 1962, dering his second meeting with 
"CIA. is account of nis activities was given in answer to the 


question of whether he had ever visited Germany: “I have been 
in Germany. Yes, yes. I wags in Cuba in '6]. Well, as NIKOLAYEV. 
I was there a montn and a half. This was when your Embassy was : 


there and we wanted to prepare*... Well, I looked it cver to 

see what kind of people you had working there. They asked me 

to prepare, 80 to speak, an accounting on how things were going. 
I arrived there and asked how they were working against you, just 
on you. Everyone there is worxing for you. One, two, three, 
five days went by... I had unlimited funds, any amount. I could 
go to any restaurant, any show. So that's how it was with me. 
The fellows reported: ‘He {an iumerican] is there.' My mission 
was to get a general picture. Not for one, two, or three days, 
put for a month or two, to provide an opinicn... I worked pretty 
cleverly on trem, He [the American] would go to a restaurant. 
They would say to me: ‘He is at such-and-such a restauraiut and 
can be observed there.' I would go and observe him in the mir- 
ror or somehow. I am sitting in the restaurant, drinking, and 
that's all. But I would watch him to see how he behaves, etc., 
ete. That is, I would begin to feel if he has the mark of an 
intelligence officer. ...But this was not enough for me. I 
would go ayain and again. i would see that, yes, he is an in- 
telligence officer... We were asked to share our experiences 
with them [the Cubans]. Tey didn't know a thing... They had 
turned all intelligence work over to the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party complicates it.” 


In the final minutes of NOSENKO's last meeting with CIA in 
1962 the sudject of his trip to Cuba came up again; NOSENKO re- 
called that he had used the name NOSENKO for his trip to Cuba 
and that his function there was that of security officer 


Question: When did you travel to Cuba? 
NOSENKO: 1960, November and December 1960. 
Question: Under the name NIKOLAYEV? 


NOSENKO: No, as NOSENKO, NOSENKO, NOSENKO. I will explain 
how this happened. I was supposed to go to America, 
sometime in November, with a group from Gosplan, 
automotive Specialists, etc. Data had already been 
submitted for coordination and, in particular, my 
name had been given to the American Embassy there “. 
{Moscow]. But the American Embassy announced that ΝΣ δι 
2). 4.» 2 «this delegation could be accepted, but a little - 
πον later. And my passport had already been issued. Sy sgn 
Ξ ᾿ _ My passport had already been signed authorizing travel pales 
HSER Bo ON abroad, but it was a service passport, not a diplomatic oe 
; one. And at this moment a delegation was supposed to tage fae 


* Yea. > Embasay in Havana was ΘΕΣΈΘΑΒΗΣΥ closed on 3 January 
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“Her: Job + was. simply te: intére us roe case. “gemethine 1g snterestiag - 

‘happens and somebody interesting comes τὸ the library, but. prac- 

tically nobody ever went to the library. Then, what could she _ 
tell us akout these sergeants that were taking Russian lessons, 

that she was supposed to be reporting cn? In the first place, 

they were lazy buns. They would go to a lesson once and then 

. miss the next two and then perhaps go again, and again miss one 


or two." In September 1964 NCSENKO added that LEVINA had never _ 


been targetted ayainst any particular individual and had never 
provided any interesting reports on her American contacts... At 

the end of 1960 or in the beginning of 1961, NOSENKO said, she 

was released from the Embassy by Paul SMITH, possibly because 

she was a little deaf and one had to epeak loudly to her to bre 
understood.* NOSENKO turned LEVINA over to anothér officer be- 
fore he returned to the Tourist Department, and later the Eritish 
Department was planning to use her in either the British or Canad~ 
ian Embassies. 


ἘΠ CIA records show that LEVINA was employed at the Embassy as 
' @ librarian from January 1958 through January 1962, when she 


was released. Paul SMITH was Second Secretary. of the Embassy . 


fin charge of the Cultural Affairs Section and: Publications 
- Procurement Officer from May 1959 until appro mately ieee 
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τος ἃ... Overseas Assignments 


‘@irectorate, and he at cne time had worked in the Personnel Office - 


be. U.S. Visa Application (1960) 


Ἰ of a Soviet automotive exchange delegation which was scheduled 


ts 


. S~NOSENKO Is referring to the incident he says took 


Ae Attempt to Obtain Assignment. in Ethicpia (1960) . 


During the first half of 1960, NOSENKO said, he applied for 
a permanent overseas assignment to Ethiopia because doctors had 
prescribed a change of climate for his Gaughter Oksana's asthma. . 
O.M. GRIBANGV, Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, approved 
his reguest, but then the KGB Personnel Department turned it 
down when a file review revealed potentially dangerous character 
weaknesses. ; ty 4 


NOSENKO described this matter on 14 April 1964 as follows: : 
"Gennadiy GRYAZNOV came to the American Cepartment of the Second a: 
Chief Directorate in 1958. Before 1956 he was stucying in the ΝΕ: 
Higher Schocl of the KGB and when he finished the school in 1956 ᾿ 
he was assigned to the KGB Personnel Department, and then he came . eee = Ἵ: 
to the American Department in 1958. So GRYAZNOV had very good 
connections in the Personnel Department. So in 1960, when I 
wanted to leave, to yo abroad on permanent assignment I said to 
GRIBANOV: ‘Let me go for two years to Ethiopia.' When the Per- 
sonnel Department refused to let me go, I decided I'd just have : 
to know what was there in my personal file. I had to learn what : 
it was that was causing all this. By that time GRYAZNOV was in 
the American Department of the Second Chief Directorate and hap- 
pened to be the head of the Party Organization of the entire 


himself. He sid: ‘Give me this thing and I'll see waat I can 
find out about it.’ So he went to the Personnel Department and ἢ 
through his friend there got my personal file. Then he gave me 3 

ε 


ἃ call and said to come over. I went to his office and he locked 
the door. Of course, he couldn't give me this file, couldn't 

let me hold it in my nands so to speak. So he read this case 

to me, this 1954 case to me, about the woman and so forth,* and 
then said that at that time they made an investigation of my 
previous residence. And they found out that while I was study- 
ing at the Institute [cf International Affairs] and was living 
on Pervaya Meschanskaya Street, all sorts of girls visited me; 
different girls, a new girl would visit me almost every week. 
This was in my file. Then this case that took place in 1954. 

And then in 1960--and, incidentally, GRIBANOV mentioned this to 
me also--the file said that I was drinking quite a bit, and for 
this reason I had many fights with my wife. And that was all 
that appeared in my file. Nothing else, whatsoever, besides 
these things that I just mentioned.” 


NOSENKO's true name appeared with 11 others on a 20 October 
1960 request to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow for visas for menbers 


piace in 
1954 when he used KGB alias documentation to conceal his true 
identity or - venereal -disease.:.—See.... - 
Part. IV. ret by ae ay a 


a rs ᾿ 


to. visit “the United. States in mid-November 1960.* NOSENXO-was. ᾿. : 


listed as an engineer. employed by the State Sciertific-Tecnanical - 
Committee (CNTK). After defecting, NOSENKO told CIA that he had 
been scheduled τὸ accompany this delegation as a security cffi- | 
cer but that the delegatiorn's visit to the United States had 
been postponed at the last moment. He therefore did not travel 


to this country. 


He further explained, on 17 April 1964, why his visa appli- 
cation had been submitted in true name ané under a different 
cover: “In 1957 and 1958 I want to London as NIKGLAYVEV repre- 
senting the Ministry of Culture. Then in 1959 I didn't geo any- 
where. ‘hen when this question came up of my going to the States 
in 1960, I said: 'I'm rot going. I've seen going under the 
Ministry of Culture [cover] and with sperts delegations. This 
has to be changed somehow at this point.’ So we theught about 
it and finally somebedy said: 'Locx, how about this? Perhaps 
{you can use] this committee cf RULNEV's [GNTK).' Sa 1 said: 


τ ΜΔ}, it's up to you. You decide.’ by that time my passport 


waS ready, but the Americans and the Soviets hadn't come to an 
agreenent yet. It was Gecicad that this celegation would go ts 
the U.S. in 1961." MNOSENKO was then asked why he coule not 

have used the NIKOLAYZY name for his trip to the United States. 
He replied: “Sure, I could have gone a8 NIEOLAYEV, but I just 
didn't want to. Pecause, look, it was krown to us that the 
British and American Intelligence exchange information on people 
they suspect of being KGb, ana that the British, of course, 

had probably watched me when i was in England {in 1957 and 1938] 
and probably there it was noticed that here's this man under 

the cover cf Ministry of Culture. He's not a sportsman. It 
xind of looks suspicious. Then he goes to the Soviet Embassy. 
Also suspicious. So then I nave to go to the States. and if 

I go as NIKOLAYEV I couldn't use--in that case I couldn't use 
the game cover of Ministry of Culture Lecause of the type of 

the delegation. I'd have to use a different cover. So I'd go 
there and they'd say: ‘Aha, here's NIKOLAYEV under different 
cover πον." But if I go as NOSENKO, the British never heard 
the nana. Nobody knows the name. Everything would be O.K." 
NOSENKO was then asked why he could not have travelled under 
some other alias. He answered: “That's the way it wes cen 
cided. I guess so 88 not to get all mixed up they decided to 
send me as NOSENKO anyway. It's up to the people who are in 
charge of these operations. They are the ones who decide."** 


*~ This visa application was submitted approximately six months 
after the KGB rejected his request for PCS assignment to 


Ethiopia. 


#* With regard to his trips to England in 1957 and 1958, NOSENKO 
said that he had been forced to use the name NIKCLAYEV because 
this wag the name he had used with British ‘citizens 
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V.D.4¢h.) and the: name PETERSON: when he recruited Professor 
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ican. agent. (see: Part. \V.D.5. eS 


hen they visited the Soviet Union in the summer of 1957; he 


ecting a-name . 
for the U.S. visa. application, for.NOSENKO had used the name. - 
SERGEYEV in his approach to American George: DREW in 1959 (Bart 


Gerard MERTENS, also in 1959 (Part. V.D.4.1.). “NOSENKO. was in = 
contact. with Arsene: FRIPPEL under the name: NIKOLAYEV. during, thi 
riod. . NOSENKO and other: sources have: said. that the. KGB’ aus~ 
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Because NOSENKO's true name and photographs had been submitted 
to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow in connection with this visa request, 
NOSENKO added, it was henceforth necessary for him to use his 
true name fer all travel abroad. ᾿ 


c. The Cuba TDY (1960) 


In November 1960, after and as a result of the cancellation 
of his planned trip to the United States, NOSENKC travelled with 
a delegation of nickel industry experts to Cuba. He first men- 
tioned this trip on 11 June 1962, during his second meeting with 


"CIA. is account of his activities was given in answer to the 
question of whether he had ever visited Germany: "I have been 
in Germany Yes, yes. 1 wag in Cuba in '6}. Well, as NIKOLAYEV. 


I was there a month and a half. This was when your Embassy was 
there and we wanted to prepare*... Well, I leoked it cver to 

see what kin@ of people you had working there. They asked me 

to prepare, so to speak, δὴ accounting on how things were going. 
I arrived there and asxed kow they were working against you, just 
on you. Everyone there is worxing for you. One, two, three, 
five days went by... I had unlimited funds, any arount. I could 
go to any resvanurant, any show. So that's how it was with me. 
The fellows reported: ‘He [an American] is there.' My mission 
was to get a general picture. Not for one, two, or three days, 
put for a imonth or two, to provide an opinicn... I worked pretty 
cleverly on trem. He [the American] would go to a restaurant. 
They would say to ne: ‘le is at such-and-such a restaurant and 
can be cbserved there.' I would go and observe him tn the mir- 
ror or somehow. I am sitting in the restaurant, drinking, and 
that's all. But I would watch him to see how he behaves, etc., 
etc. That is, I would begin to feel if he has the mark of an 
intelligence officer. ...But this was not enough for me. I 
would go ayain and again. Ii would see that, yes, he is an in- 
telligence officer... We were asked to share our experiences 
with them [the Cubans]. Tiley didn't know a thing... They had 
turned all intelligence work over to the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party complicates it.” 


In the final minutes of NOSENKO's last meeting with CIA in 
1962 the sudject of his trip to Cuba came up again; NOSENKO re- 
called that he had used the name NOSENKO for his trip to Cuba 
and that his function there was that of security officer 


Question: When did you travel to Cuba? 
NOSENKO3: 1960, November and December 1960. 
Question: Under the name NIKOLAYEV? 


NOSENKO : No, as NOSENKO, NOSENKO, NOSENKO. I will explain ᾿ ‘ 
how this happened. I was supposed to go to America, oe 
sometime in November, with a group from Gosplan, { 
automotive specialists, etc. Data had already been ied 
gubmitted for coordination and, in particular, my 4 
mame had been given to the American Embassy there . en 
{Moscow]. But the American Embassy announced that ἕ 

; this delegation could be accepted, but a little ; ΝΗ 
. « ater. And my passport had already been ἐϑϑθυβὰ. Ἢ τ᾿ 
My passport had already been signed authorizing travel , 


abroad, but it was a service passport, not a diplomatic 
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go to Cuba. GRIBANCV's deptty [S.S.] BANNIKOV, 

Said that a worker [XG3 officer] should be sent. 

But they decided not to send ἃ worker to Cuba. 

"Why bother?” [they said]. "Is Cuba worth 1:25 
Suddenly there was a phone call from the Central 
Committee {of the Communist Party]. Scmeone fron 
the Central Committce said: “No, there is a direc- 
tive that one of our workers must go nevertheless." 
And only two days remained before the departure of 
the delegation. Who could they send? 


Question: The first person they come across. 


NOSENKO;: Trose who have passports. I kad a passport. I was 
ae veady. And they Gecided: "Get going immediately.” 
We flew thrceugh isterdam, through Geneva. We spent 
ἃ night in Amsterdam and then made a short stcp in 
Geneva, then the Azores, Santa Maria Island, then we 
were supposed to fly to Curacao. But we had a head- 
wine and the pilots vere evidently afraid that we 
wouldn't have enough fuel. So the plane went cut 
of its way an2 made a ianding on the island of Bar~ 
bados. This was net a Soviet plane, hut KLM. wwe 
flew to Amsterdam on a TU-104 and then went by KLM. 
Then from Curacao we flew to Aruba. We also spent 

a night in Aruba, an interesting island; the water 
and natural surroundings are beautiful. From Aruba 
we flew througa Kingston, through Jamaica, and then 
to Cuba. And we flew the seme route back, but we 
Gid not spend the night in Curacao. From Curacao we 
landed in Caracas for about 40 minutes, and through 
Parararicc--Sntich Guiana--aircss tne ocean, some 
island or anotner there, and from there again Lis-~ 
bon, Geneva, and Amsterdam. S8ut here the entire 
Gelegation flew [to Moscow] after a day or two and 

I took a train through West Germany [to East Beriin]. 


All of NOSENKO's accounts since contacting CIA in 1964 have 
been generally consistent with that given on 14 June 1562. His 
story has been as follows: In the latter part of 1960, at the 
game time as he was preparing for his intended trip to the 
United States, a special Gelegation of nickel industry experts 
from Gosplan, the Soviet State Planning Commission, was prepar- 
ing for departure to Cuba. The delegaticn was a routine one, 
consisting mostly of engineers from various sections of the 
Soviet Union, and since there was no one under any sort of sus- 
picion, the Eleventh (Soviet Travellers Abroad) Department of 
the Second Chief Directorate had Gecided that it would not be 
necessary to include a security officer. Two days prior to the 
departure of the group, however, the Central Committee cf the 
Communist Party decided that a Second Chief Directorate case 
officer must go along. Because of the short time remaining be~- 
fore the scheduled departure of the delegation, the Eleventh 
Department protested that it would be impossible to find a suit- 
able person and get all the necessary papers ready in time. At 
this point, A.I. KUZNETSOV of the Eleventh Department said: 


'®Just a minute. We have a man who has his passport all ready. 
His passport has been formalized. NCSENKO. He was supposed to 


go to the States... and his foreign passport has been issued 
and signed. Why don't you take him?" NOSENKO's statement con 
tinued: 50 somebody said: ‘How about a visa?‘ And KUZNETSOV 
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gays ‘Never mind. The υρδῃβ will give him an entry visa.’ τ 
and then I had to get a transit visa because we were flying er 
through Arsterdam. Ani this whole thing was taken care of in : 
two days. The Cubans gave their visa immediately anc Tne 
Netherlands issued their visa also right away." 
: 
NOSENKO hag reported that his functions with this delega- j 


tion were purely of a security nature. He flew with the dele- ᾿ 

gation to Cuba in October or Noverber and spent about a month : 

and a haif there. During this time he accompanied the delega- 

tion everywhere it went: “I was with the delegation. They go 

to a plant--I go with trem to the plant. I was with them all 

the time. They went co ‘ifferent plants, to watch the produc- 

tion. They met with some representa’ives of the so-called Insti- 

tute of Agrarian Reform. They would meet with these people and 

they would have many Giscussions about how to increase produc- oi 

tion.” ROSENKO's cover assignnent was deputy chief of the deie- i 4 

gation and shortly befor2 Ceparting Mosccw he was introduced to 

the other members as sucn. He had one agent within the delega~ 

tion and developed several “confidential contacts" wiring the 

trip, which turned cut to be entirely uneventful and, for NOSENKO, 

somewhat long and dull. ile explained that we would not have 

accepted the assignment had he krown how λοις the trip was to be, 

and that he had really wanted to go only t- the United States. 
vn his return tr: 

mission. As ne was le 

Resident in Cuba, 4.1. ALEXSEYEV, handed hima package with in-~ 

structions to deliver it to Moscow. NOSENKO did npt know the 

contents of the package until he arrived in Amsterdam en route ΤΣ 

home. There the wrappings became loose (it was bound only by 

thin string) and NOSZNKO took the opportunity to determine that 

it contained copies of "letters betweel. MIKOYAN and KHRUSHCHEV 

concerning the prices of sugar" and drafts of agreements between 

the Soviet Union ani East Germany, Bulyaria, Czechoslovakia, 

and Rumania. Arriving with his delegation at the airpert in 

Amsterdam, NOSENKO was told that a message had keen received 

from the Central Committee of the Communist Party instructing 

that the package was to be delivered “urgently” to Che GUEVARA, 

who was touring the Sateilite countries and was then in Berlin. 

While the delegation continued on to Moscow, NOSENKO therefore 

was driven to the Soviet Embassy in The Hague, and in the late 

evening of his second day in The Netherlands he left by train 

for East Berlin. When he arrived, however, he found that 

GUEVARA had left Berlin for Hungary. NOSENKO refused to go any : 

further. The package was delivered to GUEVARA's deputy in ᾿ 

Berlin, and NOSENKO then returned to Moscow. 


p to Moscow, NOSENKO was given a special 
aving from Havana Airport,’ the KGB Legal 


CIA travel records show that NOSENKO, listed. as a mineral 
engineer, transitted Amsterdam en route to Cuba on 15 November 
1960; and that he transitted Caracas from Amsterdam on 17 Novem- 
ber 1960; and that on 19 November 1960 he went through Caracas 
en route to Havana.* Our records also show that NOSENKO again Ϊ 
arrived in Amsterdam en route to Moscow from Havana on 13 Decem- i 
ber 1960 and that he left for Moscow on 15 December. There is ἢ 

‘ wo χϑοοσχὰ that he travelled to Berlin.** . 


i @ CEA obtained a photocopy of NOSENKO’s passport while he was 
ree “> ‘passing through Amsterdam and again through Caracas. 
~ @@ Ye appears possible that his name was not removed from the 


4 

i original passenger manifest fer the 15 December flight to 
4. Moscow and that his train trip to East Berlin went un- 

i . noticed, 


Ἰφόδῦοῦ ὕ ee 


μον . ἅν, 188 Bulgaria ΤΟΥ and the LUNT Case -. 
. ° Sn the spring of 1961, four months after returning from 

Cuba, NOSENKO was sent on temporary assignment for. about a : 

month to Sofia, the only trip he tcok in other than ἃ security eye, 

"watchdog" capacity. According to NOSENKO, it happened this ae εἶ 

way: “I think I first heard that I was going to Bulgaria, a ms 

week or 80 before I left, from 5.1. YEGORCY, Chief of the 

section having contact with the counterintelligence representa~ ae ; 

tives of the Countries of the Pecples' Democracies in Moscow... 

He said: ‘Ycu must go to Bulgaria. GRIBANOV has decided.’ ᾿ 

He asked, ‘Do you know about this?' and I said ‘No.’ He said: Ἶ 

"KLYPIN (Chief of the American Department] must tell you.’ But 

this was the first I had heard about it. YEGOROV said that the 

Minister of the Bulgarian MVR had requested the Chairman of the 

io KGB to send an officer from the American Department of the Sec~ 

ona Chief Directorate to Bulgaria for consultation with the : j 

---—- ~ +7 -vrAmerican Department, Second Directorate -of the MVR of Bulgaria... — —.- -.— —-- 

“After one or two days KLYPIN told me about it. He répeated”” 

the same thing and after about one and ἃ hali weeks I flew to 

Sofia." The discussicn continued as follows: 


See 20 ee σον 


Question: What plans were made for this trip in Moscow before 
you lefcr? What briefings or discussions were held 
concerning what you were to do in Scfia? 


NOSENKO: I was told: “You are goirg for consultations. There 
are KGB advisors there. They will discuss it with 
you." No one was speaking with me about my trip. 


Question: What discussions did you have with your department 
chief, KLYPIN, about what you were to do on this ‘ 
trip? 


4 
‘ 
a 
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; NOSENKO: Nothing. He told me: “You will go. You will see 
; ᾿ what they are doing. You will tell them how to 
work." 


Question: Did you have any meetings or discussions with the 
representatives of the Bulgarian MVR in Moscow be~ 


i fore you left? 


του κα AL 


ΝΟΒΈΝΚΟ: No. 


Question: What discussions did you have with YEGOROV or his 
section about what you were going to do in Sofia? 


NOSENKO: YEGOROV said: “You will go. You will tell us what 
they are doing.® at 


Question: Before you left Moscow for Sofia did you know any~ 
: thing about the size of the American Department of 
the Bulgarian MVR? 


Coa 


No. Nothing. πὸ = 


. Did you know the names of any of the officers. of the 
c.. American Department of the Bulgarian MVR? _ 


τὰς 
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Question? Did you know what any of their. partic lar problems. ~ OG bog ee 9 ν΄ 


᾿ΝΟΒΈΝΚΟ: No. Nothing. 


Question: Did ‘you know just what was the area of responsibility πα 
: of the American Department of the Bulgarian MVR? : | 


NOSENKO: No. Nothing. 


NOSENKO flew from Moscow in early April 1961 and was met | 
at the airport in Sofia by A.S. KOZLOV, a former Second Chief 
Directorate officer whom he had known in Moscow.* The follow F 
ing morning he was picked up in an official vehicle and was i 
taken to KOZLOV's office in the Bulgarian MVR building, not far 4 
away. NOSENKO asked KOZLOV what was expected of him and was 3 
told that "they want to know about how to work against the Ameri- ἢ 
can Legation. He said he wanted me to tell them everything about : 
how to work, right from letter 'A.‘" NOSENKO was.then intro- 
duced to the Chief KGB adviser in Sofia, Mikhail YEGOROV, and 
‘to the Chief of the MVR's American Department, after which he 
was assigned an office in the MVR building. During the ensuing 
weeks he discussed both general matters and particular cases 
with individual Bulgarian officers working against the American 
target. On one occasion he lectured interested MVR officers 
on the principles of operations against fcreign military person- 
nel in Moscow, and on another he visited an MVR surveillance 
post opposite tne American Legation. He discussed.KGB methods 
of operations against foreign tourists. He also addressed the 
entire American Department for about five hours and told them 
“what is necessary, what to pay attention te, how to work." ὁ 4 
At the end of his visit, some time in mid-May, NOSENKO conferred’ 
with the First Deputy Minister of the MVR about what had been ὶ 
accomplished and his recommendations for improving operations 
against Americans. 


Meaty eee 


As an outgrowth of his TDY to Bulgaria, NOSENKO has pro- : ἢ 
1 vided one lead to a case in which he said he took pérsonal part. : Bie Ce 
About two weeks after arriving in Bulgaria, around the end of 
A April 1961, NOSENKO was going over lists of foreigners who were ᾿ 
δὲ scheduled to visit Bulgaria®* in the near future, and he came ὃ. τὸς ' 
across the name Horace G. LUNT. NOSENKO recalled that a man 
named LUNT who was a Slavic linguist had been reported to him 
in 1958 or 1959 by one of his homosexual agents, VOLKOV or 
YEFREMOV, as a possible homosexual. He asked the Bulgarians 
whether this man was a specialist in Slavic languages. When 
the Bulgarian officers replied in the affirmative, NOSENKO de- 
cided to check his recollection against KGB records and an Ὁ ΚΝ 
immediate phone call was placed to Moscow,: asking for traces. 
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. . ¥-"HOSENKO had earlier reported that FOZLOV had served as the 
me - Chief of the American Department, Second Chief Directorate, 

ie a until 1953 and that, until about two years before going to bi 
ae — _ Bulgaria as a counterintelligence advisor, he had been τς 
ἐν τὸ τοῖς οὔτις . Deputy Chief of the Tourist Department. For the two years τ᾿ δ σι 
ot: ἀπαροαλδεθιν prior to his Bulgarian assignment, he had been. 
Secretary of the Party Organization of the Second Chief . 
_ Directorate and was relieved of all other duties. Asked 
_why KOZLOV was unable to “advise® the Bulgarians. in this - 
-dmstance, NOSENKO said that he was too busy advising on | 
higher levels and that he had. been:.away from the. work for” 
a@ number of years.: ἡ Peete CO Ge ᾿ 
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cA reply was received almost at.once: “Yes: This is the same ~ 


 ¢hey should have an apartment ready... not far f 
‘told: them that if he agreed, they should change 


ἜΣ Ἔ Sa) ΣΥΝ γ, 


LUNT wno was in Moscow. Homosexual." NOSENKO told CIA. that 
the ΚΟΒ had never done anything with its knowledge of LUNT's: 


homosexual proclivities and that the Bulgarian MVR had not pre- 
viously known of then. a Paes 


HOSENKO's description of what happened next is as follows: 
*voZLOY and the Chief of the American Department were very in- 
terested. KOZIOV said: ‘George [NOSENKO]. you must help them. 
They never recruited an American.’ I said that I would do what 
Y could. The three of us went to see General DUMKGV, the 
Chief of the Second Directorate, Bulgarian MVR. 1 asked then) 
if they had a homosexual agent. They checked and said they 
hed one who is an operational concact. O.k.) I said, acquaint 
them, prepare a flat, make the pictures. ‘This is the first 
stage. I also told them, of course, to find out how long he 
had been tuere, why, who his acquaintances were, ete. Then we 
went to YEGCROV, the senior Soviet advisor, and KOZLOV. called 


GRIBANOV. GRIEANOV, I later found ovt, was in ἃ meeting with 


ithe department chiefs of the Second Chief Directorate and was 


not in a good mood. Why, I don't know. He didn't understand 
what KOZLOV was saying. GRIBANCV thought that I, myself, wanted 
to make the approach to LUNT. KOZLOV got confused on the pnacne. 
GRIBANOV asked to speak to me. I took the phone. ‘Whit are 
you doing?’ he said. ‘You are not at heme, you are abroad. 

You were sent only for consultations, but you are living as if 
you were at home.’ I said: 'O.K., O.K. I wasn't going to do 
anything.’ He hung up. I told KOZLOV that even if the Bulgar- 
jans were to ask me, I could not do it myself. YEGCROV became : 
upset. He thought our position was bad because the Bulgarians 
were asking. ‘What they ask, I will tell,' I said, ‘but I am 
not leaving the office to go any place or do anything. I can 
only advise them on how to make the record entries after he is 
caught. I can dictate the questicns to he asked. But the 
approach and recruitment I cannot do myself.’ 


“The Bulgarians never said anything to me about active 
participation, but they didn't know what to do. I told them 
to get two agents. Maybe LUNT wouldn't like the first one. 
The Bulgarians reported that LUNT wouldn't be there Long. I 
told'them that if they wanted to take pictures and make a pitch 
later, that's one thing. But if they wanted to do it all in 
one step, that is another. Tf told them they should consider the 
time element... The Chief cf the American Department, KOVACHEV ,. 
and the chief of the section dealing with tourists and American 
delegations were to make the recruitment. The approach was 
made at the end of April, I think." ; Ae get ᾿ 


NOSENKO went on to say: “I was in the office during the 


-approach. I told them I would not leave. ‘If you need my 


‘advice,’ I said, ‘come to me.’ KOZLOV and I were sitting in 
his office. It was the end of April, I think, and the next 


‘day I went on holiday. I don't know where or how they approached. 


LUNT. I only advised them that after the first conversation with 
him they would know if he would be willing to cooperate. f said 
rom Sofia. I _ 
the place right 
ice.to finish the. conversation. 
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τ didn't read any report of the results,’ and I didn’t ask to see . 
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Cee ae . The outcome was not. known to NOSENKO» for he said: ΝΣ 


one. I.took a neutral position. They said everytuing. was O.K. 


' The next day LUNT was to meet KOVACHEV and the section chief. 


Seaisieays oo ᾿ 


I went on ἃ little trip, the May holidays, part.of 30 April, 1, 
2, and 3 May. ‘hen I returned they said everything was O.K. and 
that he {.Ν 7} “had left. I asked them what they had decided for 
the future, a contact in the United States or not. They said 
they decided against it because he was to come to Bulgaria in 
1962 or 1963 for a Slavic conference.” 


This account, which NOSENKO gave on 6 October 1964, differs 
somewhaz from what he had said earlier, .on 11, June 1962, during 
his second meeting with CIA. NOSENKO claimec tnen that he per- 


sonally participated in the recruitment of LNT against GRIBANOV's 
wishes: “They sent me in '61 to Bulgaria. ‘Tne Minister of Internal 


Affairs there asked for a specialist to help them. I went to 


help. An {American] professor arrived, a very prominent special- 


ist on the Slavic countries... They [the Bulgarians} had never 
tried [to reerzit} an American. ‘Let's try,‘ I said. The Sov- 
det advisor in Bulgaria telephoned GRIBANOV and reported that 
NOSENKO had decided that it is possible to get this American. 


GRIBANCVY wes in a conference at the time. GRIBANOV said: "Where 


the hell's NOSENKO? Let me talk to him... What the hell are 
you doing? I sent you only as an advisor.' Then he hung up. 
What ccuid I do? The Buicarians had already mace all vrepara-~ 
tions... i was embarrassed, but what could I do? I left the 
office of the advisor and they were waiting for me... I de- 
cided to go ahead. I was sure that it would work. I felt that 
it could be done, that this American could be firmly recruited... 
I spit on everything and went ahead with the Bulgarians. I ᾿ 
told trem to grab him. If it will be difficult for you, tel 
me and I myseif can recruit him. Weil, they began and I came 
there. He [NCSZNKO is speaking of himself] was under the guise 
of a Bulgarian and spoke in English, althougn my English was 
poor... I said: ‘You are a pederast.' He also proved him- 
self to be a homosexual there [in Bulgaria}... ‘Well, what will 
society think of you, those whose know you?’ Well, what did 
this person decide? He agreed." 


The first time NOSENKO said that he had not participated 
directly in this operation was on 2 February 1964, while still 
in Geneva. He volunteered the following: “In Bulgaria in 

‘ April and May 1961, although I did not personally participate 
in this, I went there, and-I helped them there with the whole 
process of recruitment of this professor. I helped the Bul- 

. garians with what to do and how. He was the professor of 
philolesy, ΟΣ." , 


. NOSENKO has also varied on the timing of the operation 
‘against LUNT. In the account quoted above, he said that the 
approach was made the day before he left on his. May Day holi- 
day. On 24 April 1964 he said: “I remember that it was at 
the very beginning of May that this name came up- And we got 
the informaticn from Moscow the same day, telling us it was 
the same LUNT. _I went on a trip the 1st, 2nd, 3rd of May. 


- That is the 30th of April, lst and 2nd of May, and the 3rd of 


‘May in the morning I was back. So it was in the very beginning. 
after the night of the trip. And Moscow was called right away, 
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ines all the: Satay ἘΠῚ hey ‘called. beck eich sae ana ‘gaid: 
"Yes, this is the samé.LUNT who: was in Moscow...’  As.:soon as. 
‘this was established, ‘the next. day the Bulgarians plarted this. 
homosexual on him. They planted this man either next to him ἢ 
or in the restaurant and, well, he met LUNT and they got te- eee ia 
gether and decided to meet with each other the same day or the a3 εὐ bas 

" 

t 

i 
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next day. This was all.done very rapidly.* 


According to Professor LUNT, the approach actually took 
place on 5 May 1961, following a visit to Moscow where he had 
contacted an official in the U.S. Embassy. Ee travelled on 
9 May directly from Sofia to Yugoslavia, where he at once re- i- 
ported the incident to U.S. Ambassador George “ENNAN,.an aca- ᾿ [ ἡ 
demic acquaintance. LUNT told the Ambassador, and later CIA, ὶ 
that he had visited Sofia on one earlier occasion, from 8 to 4 
28 November 1960. During this first trip he became involved 
with one Georgi Velev ALEKSIEV, with whom he engaged in homo- 
sexual relations on at least five separate occasions and to 
whem he gave U.S. travellers checks, which ALEKSIEV intended i 
to sell on the black market. On one occasion during the first ἱ 
visit ALEKSIEV was recognized and stopped by the pide en. ἐδ i 
civil police while walking cn the street with LUNT. After i 
leaving Bulgaria in November 1960, LUNT rece ged: two letters 
from ALEKSIEV and price to his next visit, cn 25 April 1561, 

LUNT wrote ALEKSIEV saying he would be returning. ἘΞ 
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“5, Transfer to the Tourist: Department in January 1962. 


“In the autumn of 1961 a decision was reached, on the basis 


- Of NOSENKO's own request, to return him to the Tourist Depart- 


ment. GRIBANOV had originally wanted to promote NOSENKO from. _ 


the position of Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section to the - 


post of Deputy Chief of the American Department; NOSENKO'Ss 
superior and friend KOVSHUK had long had hits eye on this job, 


‘however, and was the personal choice of the Chief of the Ameri- 


can Department for it. (In fact; NOSENKO said, KOVSHUK had 
once held the job, lesing it in 1959 because of some misbehavior.) 
NOSENKO did not want to be placed in the difficult situation 
which his own promoticn to this post would have created. NOSENKO 


.@escribed his transfer in the February 1965 interrogations. The 


following is from a protocol signed on 26 February 1965: 


“The decision for.me to return to the Seventh [Tourist] 
Devartrent.in January i962 was actually made in about Septem~ 
ber or October 1961. GRIBANOV planned to appoint me Deputy 
Chief of the First [American] Department, but the new Chief 
of the First Department, FECLOSEYEY,wanted KOVSHUK to take 
this position. Since I did not want to be placed in this 
position by GRIBANOV's order against the wishes of FEDOSEYEYV, 
I went to GRIBANOV and requested that I be transferred back 
to the Seventh Department, in any position. I had aiready 
spoken to [V.D.] CHELNOKOYV, who was then Chief of the 
Seventh Department, about this matter and he had suggested 
that I go to GRIBANOV and ask to be returned to the Seventh 
Department as Chief of the First [American-British-Canadian]} 
Section with the understanding that I would be appointed - 
Deputy Chief of the Seventh Department as soon as this 
position would be vacated by [B.A.] BALDIN [who was retiring 
in July 1962]. ...GRIBANOV did not teli me his reasons... 
for wanting to appoint me Deputy Chief of the First Depart- 
ment in late 1961 or for appointing me Section Chief and 
later Deputy Chief of the Seventh Department in 1962. He 
did not discuss with me my personal qualifications for. 
each of these positions." 


Aware of his impending transfer NOSENKO took the opportunity 
during December 1961 to spend several hours each day in the Tour- 
ist Department. There he talked with Department Chief CHELNOKOV, 
familiarized himself with certain files of the American Tourist 
Section, ‘and discussed current operations and operational possi- 
bilities with the officers assigned to this section. The formal 
order for the transfer was signed by GRIBANOV on 24 or 25 Decem- 


ber 1961 and NOSENKO officially signed over the ABIDIAN case file — 


and the U.&. Embassy security file to his successor as Deputy 
Chief of the American Embassy Section, G.I. GRYAZNOV, within the 


-next few days.* As he had when he transferred from the Tourist 


to the American Department in 1960, NOSENKO said, he took his ᾿ 
active agents and his safehouse on Vorovskiy Street with him when 


he mturned to the Tourist Department in 1962... 


ge 


- ¥"these specific dates were arrived at under. interrogation in . 


February 1965. On all earlier occasions NOSENKO had said 
that he was transferred in January 1962 (or some later date); 
he said in. February 1965 that he was “officially® transferred — 
at the end of December and reported to his new position at 
\the beginning of January. (see below). ᾿ ᾿ ares 
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ἃ, Date of Transfer 


-@ifferent occasions that this occurred in January 1962 and in 


-#* See Part V.F:4. for details on this operation. 


re ἐπ 


} (Tourist Department). 


NOSENKO has given different dates for the time when he left 
the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Departmert to become 
Chief of the American-British-Canadian Section of the Tourist 
Department. During the Geneva meetings of 1962 he said on 


February 1962; in 1964 he timed the transfer as falling between ἢ ὶ 
15 and 20 January 1962; and in February 1965 NOSENKO gave the - 
date as 2 or 3 canuary 1962, He has also reported that he was 
in the U.S. Embassy Section for three months after John ABIDIAN 
serviced the Pushkin Street dead drop (on 30 December 1961, thus 
placing NOSENKO in the U.S. Embassy Section until late March 
1962) and that he had transferred to the Tourist Department by 
the time GOLITSYN defected (which NOSENKO placed in mid-January 
1962 but which actually occurred in mid-December 1961) ." W.E. 
JOHNSON, the target of a Tourist Department operaticn** con- 
firmed that NOSENKO approached him in Moscow on 5 January 1962. 
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In Fabruary 1965 NOSENKO said he recalled that the correct) 
date of his eee to JOHNSON was on 5 January 1962. The CIA 
interviewer then reminded NOSENKO that he had earlier described 
on several occasions his visit to the dead drop site on Pushkin 
Street and his receipt of reports from the surveillance post 
for three months afterwards; during all of this period, NOSENKO 
had said, he was in the U.S. Embassy Section of the First Depart- 
ment. NOSENKO was told that CIA records show that ABIDIAN made ἷ i 
only one visit to this dead drop site,.on 30 December 1961, six ᾿ 
days before the approach to JOHNSON. He answered only that he 
might have been confused, but despite any contradictions the 
"facts" (his emphasis) were the important thing, not any corre~ 
lation of dates. : 


2. Functions and Activities 


As Chief of the american-British-Canadian Section of the 
Tourist Department (hereafter in Part V.F. referred to as the ; 
American Tourist Section) from January to July 1962, NOSENKO 
said, he was responsible for planning and coordinating all 
KGB activities against such tourists in the USSR as well as 
for supervising the operational work of 15 subordinate case 
officers. He had no deputy. NOSENKO told CIA that he required 
several months at the beginning of 1962 “to get the feel of 
things"; "there were no accomplishments" on his part in the 
initial period on this new job, and plans for handling the 
influx of American tourists .during the forthcoming 1962 season: 
consisted of studying files and continuing to work against the . wae? 
tourists as in the past. NOSENKO was asked in February 1965. ἀν 
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‘* Statements by NOSENKO about GOLITSYN are reviewed in 
Part VI.E., and ABIDIAN's servicing of the Pushkin Street δὰ 
dead drop is discussed in Part V.E.3.d. : 
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whether, in his €irst several, months in the Tourist Department, 
he had originated any new methods for operations ageinst Am- 
erican tourists. he replied that during this period he ‘nad 
proposed a study of representatives of foreian tourist firms 
in Moscow with an eye toward the KGH attempting to recruit j 
them.* This suggestion, NOSENK®D said, had been accepted. j 


In March 1965, NOSENKO was asked whar new knowledge con- 
cerning the use of tourism for espionag2 purposes py foreign 
incelligence organizations had been acquired by the KGB during 
his two-year absence from the Tourist Department. He replied ; 
that. the KGB had noted an increase in automobile tourism and : : 
that American Intelligence had increased ius use of multinational ‘ 
tourist groups. NOSENKO was then asked what new information 
concerning the use of tourism as ἃ cover for espionage activity 
had been obtained by the KGB from any agent source during this 
period, NOSENKO answered that he neitner knew of any such new 
information nor had he heard of such an acent.** 


NOSENKO has said that, in line with the wishes of the Chief 
of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, O.M. GRTRANOV, Ae was pro- 
moted to the position of Deputy Chief of the entire Tourist 
Department in July 1362, immediately efter his return from 
Geneva. A year later he was made Firs: Deputy Chief of the 
Department, a promotion which involved only a change in title 
as there was no Second Deputy Chief at the time. Apert from 
saying he was V.o, CHELNOKOV's second-in-command from July 1962 
to January 1964 and as such general supervisor of all KGB tour- 
ist operations, NOSENKO has rot detailed the functions attached 
to this position; NOSENKO has not been questioned specifically 
concerning these duties, 


NOSENKO's first operaticnal activity after transferring to 
the American Tourisc Section was supervision of a homosexual 
approach to wW.E, JOHNSON on 5 January 1962. Additionally, during 
the 1962-64 period in the Tourist Department NOSENKO tcok part 
in the recruitment approach to Horst BRAUNS, in the interrogation 
of Yale University Professor Frederick BARCGEOORN, and in the 
arrest of the American tour guide Bernard KCTEN. For a short 
time in 1963 he handled the KGB agent Alexander SVENCHANSKIY, 
owner of a tourist agency in New York City*** and a Russian 
language bookstore in Chicago, Illinois. By virtue of his 


*- NOSENKO said at another time that he made the same proposal 
in 1958-59, forming the basis of the FRIPPEL operation (see 
Part V.D.5.). 


ὦ See Part V.D.7.b., which discusses the KGB agent George 
BLAKE, a staf€ officer of MI-6, who confessed after his 
arrest in April 1961 that he had passed to his Soviet 
handlers the complete minutes of joint meetings held by 
i fs CIA and MI-6 in London in June 1959 and in Washington 
Guring April 1960. These meetings were held to coordinate 
the American and British programs fcr leqal travel opera- ι ΠΝ 
tions, mainly with tourists, into the Soviet Union. 
Part V.D.7.c. describes a top secret KGB document on 
Western tourist operations in the Soviet Union which vas 
peepared in 1961 in the Tourist Department of the KGB i 
Second Chief Directorate. This document, which the : ᾿ 
detector GOLITSYN gave CIA, quoted verbatim certain " 
pactions of the minutes given to the KGB by BLAKE. hse 
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SCSROTEN was frequently employed as a tour guide to the USSR 
by this tourist agency. : 7 
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_ supervisory position in the Tourist Department NOSENKO: also be-: . 

1 came involved with John SHUBIN, a GRU agent. (These six cases -. fe . 

< JOHNSON, SRAUNS, BARGHOORN, KOTEN, SVENCHANSKIY, and SHUBIN - are τ ΠΡ ἘΠ κε 
discussed below.) NOSENKO reported that his planned role in the. Ἢ of! 
approach to Natalie BIENSTOCK (see Part VI.D.2.) was prevented ᾿ ; ἰ 
by his preparations to leave for Geneva in March 1962. Finally, : 
NOSENKO said he participated in the KGB invescigation of Lee 

, Harvey OSWALD after P-esident KBINEDY's assassination in Novem- 

! ber 1963 (see Part V.D.6.). 
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NOSENKO has indicated that his own operational work in 1962 πὰ 
to 1964 was limited to those cases cited above becaurze of the ae 
considerable amount of time spent on temporary duty assignments 
outside Moscow during these two years. In mid-February 1962, 
soon after assuming the duties of Chief of the American Tourist 
Section, he began to prepare for his first trip to Geneva, which 
lasted from 14 March until 15 June 1962 (see Part III.B.). NOS- 

ENKO estimated that he had spent a tocal of six months outside > 

Moscow in 1963 on temporary assignments. These included a two- : 
day trip to Odessa to meet FRIPPEL, an inspection tour of the ᾿ 
Leningrad KGB organization, ἃ five-day trip to Leningrad for a ΄ 
conference on border control, a week-long trip to Alma-Ata for 

a conference on tourist travel with KGS representatives from 

the Soviet Central Asian republics, and an eight- or ten-day 

inspection trip to the Caucasus as a member of a team headed by 

GRIBANOV. NOSENKO said he travelled to Gdrkiy Oblast on 16-17 

December 1963 to. assist in the search for CHEREPANOV, who had 

passed top secret documents to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow (see 

Part VI.D.7.c.). i 


3. NOSENKO's Agents 


When NOSENKO returned to the Tourist Department in the 
first days of 1962, he took with him the agents whom he had 
been handling as Deputy Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section. 
These agents are listed ktelow with a summary of NOSENKO's com- 
ments concerning their use in 1962 and 1963.* 4 
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FRIPPEL had been reassigned from Moscow in early 1961, but \ 
NOSENKO continued to be the Second Chief Directorate case offi- ἰ 
cer in charge of any future KGB contacts with him. (FRIPPEL | 
had no KGB contacts in New York City.) Describing FRIPPEL's ] 
past service for the KGB on 15 June 1962, five months after he | 
said he transferred to the Tourist Department, NOSENKO said: 

“FRIPPEL was afraid and gave practically nothing... He was 

a weak agent... I recruited him but, speaking honestly, he = 

‘was not an agent." Nevertheless, NOSENKO said, the KGB hoped 

that FRIPPEL would be reassigned to the USSR at some future 

date. When FRIPPEL returned twice to the Soviet Union in . 
1963, NOSENKO met with him, once in Odessa and once in Moscow, et ie 
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Ὁ. The only other gent. whom NOSENKO handled during this 
τ period was the American Alexander SVENCHANSKIY. (See 
Part V.F.6.). ἧς τὰ ; ι 
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but FRIPPEL provided nothing useful on theze occasions.* i 


Whereas NCSENKO had normally met FRIFPEL in the company of 
CHELNOKOV during FRIPPEL's Moscow tour, he went alone to tne 
ἀπ 1963 meetings. 


b. Johan PREISFREUND: 


After GOLITSYN's Gefection, NOSEUKO said, the KG3 considered 
PREISFREUND compromised to American Intelligence and therefore 
ineligible for further use against Anericans at the Embassy in 
Moscow. For this reason NOSENKO was told by the U.S, Embassy 
Section to continue to randle PREISEFREUND while serviag in the 

ος ‘Pourist Depertment, but as PREISFREUND spcke only Finnish and 
Russian, he was of no use against Enclish-spexking tourists. 
- Although NOSERKO met with PREISFREUND on the latter's visits to 
“Moscow in 1952 end 1953, this agent wes not used operationally. 
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ROSENKO's two homosexual agents VOLKOV and YEFREMOV tcok 
part in the entrapment approach to W.E. JOHNSON several days 
after NOSENKO returned τὸ the Tourzrst Department. This was 
their first operational activity since 1959, for they nad not 
been used in any homosexual operations while iOSENKO was in the 
U.S, Embassy Secticn. it was, according to NOSENKO, the last 
tine they were engaged in KGB activity. At the end of 1962 or 
the beginning of 1363 they were terminated, and their files were 
sencn by NOSENKO to KGB archives. NOSELMKO explained that VOLKOV 
and YEFREMOV had become too well known for their operational 
activities to be of further use to the Second Chief Directorate. 


2. QagnEeaP 


When NOSENKO was transferred to the Tour:st Department, 
he was instructed by the Americar Department Chief, S.M, 
FEDOSEYEV, and V.M. KOVSHUK, Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section, 
to continue to handle GAs i SATE Ane τ ἐπ τα 
studying in Moscow, ΠΟΞΕΝΚΟ had personally ecru l bechske gs RR 
and had used him in the developmenc of U.S. military code 
clerk Matthey ZJJUS (see Part V.E.3.c.) in 1901, an operation 
which was still underway at_the time of NOSENKO's transfer. 
NOSENKO continued to meet GER curing the first months of 
1962, end he recalled that in February or March of that year 
he instructed ΟΕ to attempt to arrance a social meeting 
with ZJJUS in a Moscow restaurant so that enother ΚΟΒ agent ᾿ 
could be introduced to the KGB ταγεῖ. This meeting had not 
taken place by March 1962, when NOSENKO left for Geneva. Just 
before leaving Moscow, around 12 March 1962, NCSENKO turned 
ΔῊΝ: - over to G.I. GRYAZNOV, according to NOSENKO, tnen the 
beputy Chief cf the U.S. Embassy Section. QERESE) was scheduled 
to finish his studies in Moscow in May 1962, and NOSENKO be- 


i ‘ 
. lieved he left at that time to return to Syria. 
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ne © FRIPPEL reported a meeting with NOSENKO and CHELNOKOV 
ὗ Δ Odessa in early 1962, and the records of the State 
Department Passport Office indicate that FRIPPEL intended 

+ i. +@o@ visit the USSR at that time. NOSENKO said there wes 

7 lg@ such meeting. See Part V.D.5. 
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᾿ Marina RYTOVA was turned over to NOSENKO by I.A. KONSTAN- 
TINOV of the Tourist Department in 1956. or 1957. At that πε. 
she was working as an interpreter at the Russian Permanent 
Exhibition in Moscow. In 1960 or 1961 she became an instructor 
of the Greek language at the Institute of International Relations, 
and some time in 1962 she got a job at the school of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Thereafter — 


she ceased all agent work. NOSENKO was officially registered as 
her case officer until his defection in 1964. He cid not undi- 
cate that RYTOVA took part in any operations, from January 1962 
until she began work for the Central Committee. τ 


4. Approach to W.E. JOHNSON 
a. NOSENKO's Information: 


-NOSENKO first referred to his approach to the American 
tourist Wallace Everett JOHNSON on 11 June 1952.° He did not nane 
JOHNSON at this time: "In January of this year I recruited /an 
American/. I cannot reinember his name. Ee is from California, 

a Baptist, a young guy, healthy, somewhat fac, and he turned out 
to be a homosexual.* He loved men. I have én agent network 
capable of anything and, in particular, although I head a section 
there, I have a good agent apparatus, i.e., = have beautiful : 
girls... and I have young pederasts, homosexuals. In partic- 
ular, I have one special pair /VOLKOV and YEFREMOV/ - I'm afraid 
that they are known to you and the English... Here is what 
happened. He gave me a signature. I told his: ‘Write it your- 
self.' So he typed it on a typewriter. I said: 'No, I don't 
want it typed. write it out longhand.'... He had a very re- 
actionary attitude toward the Soviet Union. His attitude was 
such that he insulted us terribly. He visited Baptist groups, 
‘churches and... insulted us, Russia, and the coverrment horribly. 
He sent letters, and we read them all - awful letters, i.e., the 
government is lousy and everything here is poor. i said to him: 
"Write, damn it, that the best country /in the world/ is the 
Soviet Union, that the best government is the Soviet Government. 
Write, write.‘ In general he did everything fi asked/ but then, 
right away, he ran to the Embassy_and told everything. This 
was in January of this year /1962/. He told everything. 1 : 
know that he told. But he gave me his signature that he would 
help the Soviet security organs, etc. I know this. 1 was 
there. I decided to go to the hotel where he was staying. 1 
sat down and waited. Surveillance was on the job. 'Tell me 
when he comes,' /I ordered/. I sat down. ‘He_has come, ' Zthe 
surveillance_team reported/. ‘Where is he?" /I asked/. ‘In 
his room,' /they said/. ‘We'll wait,' /I replied/. They re- 
ported that he had gone to eat in the restaurant and I went 
there at once. He was sitting alone, I approached him: 
‘Hello, how are you?' I didn't say anything to him. _T knew 
that he had told everything in the Embassy. /I said:/ ‘How . 
_ are you? How about our connection in the States? And our. 
work in the States? what do you think about it?’ If said to 
¢ him: ‘Will you work? Can you give us something important or 
got?’ He answered:. ‘I have nothing.‘ I. said: ‘And ié 


_.* Other sources, personal. acquaintances of: JOHNSON, have. 
-eeported JOHNSON! s having homosexual tendencies. ©... 
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make. it public. chat” ‘you are a pederese. what “wilh néppen then?’ = ἡ 
‘No,’ ne said, ‘I will do anything you.want.' But I couldn't ee 
- tell him that I knew that he had reported everything. I said: 
‘Listen. brother, I don‘t believe you. You are a bad person.' 

We decided that we couldn't do anything with him. ‘Go home, 

Gamn you,’ I said. ‘But if you write one insulting escicle 

about Russia I will find you, even in the U.5.' He is a 

Baptist and writes articles, a bright guy. And ‘I left. He. 

pushed aside his food and ran to a pay telephone and called . 

fZthe Embassy/: 'This afternoon in a restaurant George was — 
frightening me.‘ We know he called the Embassy. de heara 
everything." 
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ROSENKO's first reference to CCHNSON in 1964 was at a meet- 
ing on 2 February, wnen he produced a note ‘pearing that name and 
the date 5 January 1962. “Here I have a name jotted down, 
Everett wallace /s: ic/’ JOHNSON," NOSENKO said. "The date was 
.5 January 1962, but what took place i have absolutely no recol- 
lection. I don't think it was a recruitment, but it was some. . 
sort of contact, or he was being studied or worked on, or some- ὴ 
thing like that. But I remember nothing." 
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NOSENKO next mentioned his approach to JOHNSON on 17 April 

1964. Although not immediately recalling JCHNSON's name, he 

eventually remembtered that “it was scmethinag like JOHNSON, - 

JOHNSTON, or something that starts with a ‘J'" and that he was . 

8 Baptist from the California coast. NOSEIKO placed the opera- 

ticn sometime in the summer of 1962, after his return to Moscow 

from Geneva, because he also remenbered wearing “just a coat, ~ 

no overcoat at the time." JCHNSON, who had come to tne Soviet 

Union as a tourist, was known to be a socialist, and on this 

basis the KGB Second Chief Directorate considered him as a 

recruitment target. When the Second Chief Directorate checked 

whether the KGB First Chief Directcrate would have any use for 

JOHNSON as an agent, however, it learned there was no interest 
“ im JOHNSON: He had no access to important information, and he 

lived too far from the KGB Legal Residencies in the United 

States for convenient contact. ἢ 
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Several days later KGB surveillance observed JOHNSON ! ᾿ 

Pe mailing some letters in Moscow. When read by the KGB they were a3 i ' 
; found to be_“so bitter toward the Soviet Union, angry, critical, ' ' : 
that they /the KG3/ decided something had to be done" to stop. ᾿ ᾿ 
eo him from writing letters and making anti-Soviet statements on ἣ 
a his return to the United States. At about the same time there τ 

᾿ was some sign that JOHNSON was a homosexual, and it was decided i 
wie... «.,., ©9@ entrap him on this basis. The sole reason was to halt 

ope ies JOHNSON's criticism of the USSR -- no recruitment was attempted, 

i because neither the Pirst nor the Second Chief Directorates 

had any use for him as an agent and because the KGB had deters 
_mined that he probably would not accept a recruitment proposal 

anyway... NOSENKO did not know why he was selected to make the 

approach to JOHNSON, except.that "BOBKOV said I should go." 

(F. Ὁ. BOBKOV, a Deputy Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, | Ὁ 
_, Supervised the activities of the Tourist Department.) NOSEN- ~ ἐπ 
ΚΟ’ 8. homosexual agents. VOLKOV aS Verney were wetected to 
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._ ΨΌΗΝΒΟΝ became acquainted with VOLKOV and YEFREMOV at the . age a 
Metropol Hotel. They told JCHN3SON that they had recently ar- 
‘gived in Moscow and invited JOHNSON to visit their hotel room. 
JOHNSON agreed because “they understood each other right away. 
They knew they were the same (i.e., homosexuals) and so he came, 
and when they were engaged in their business, our people walked 
in on them under the disguise of the hotel administrator and 
one militiaman." Photographs of the incident had been taken, 
but these had not been developed at the time of this, the first 
confrontation of JOHNSON, A report describing the circumstances 
(an akt) was prepared, and JOHNSON was then transferred to another 
room. By this time, NOSENKO had arrived at the hotel from his 
office, ard he went into the room where JOHNSCGN was Waiting in 
accordance with KGB orders, NOSENKO discussed the situation 
with JOmIScH, then asked him to type and sign a statement that 
he would "not say anything derogatory about the Soviet Union," 
JORNSON did as he was told. 
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The following day, after the incriminating photocsraphs had 
been developed, NOSENKO approached JOHNSON in the cafe of the 
Metropol Hotel ard esked him whether he intended to Keep his 
promise. When JOHNSON said that he planned to do so, NOSENKO 
presented him with an envelope containing copies of the photo- 
Graphs and said that they would be leaked to the foreign press 
if JOHNSON were to break his promise. The KG8 later: learned 
that JOFNSON had visited (or phoned, according to a later ver- 
sien) the U.S. Embassy and assumed that he had reported the 
approach. NOSENKO did net recall what name, if any, he had 
used during this operation. 


Questioned further on 24 April’ 1964, NOSENKO said that, 
upen his arrival at the hotel immediately after the compromise, 
the militiaman described the incident to him in JOHNSON's pre- 
sence. Addressing JOHNSON, NOSENKO had said: "How come? How 
could you do such a thing? What are we going to do now? After 
all, this is punishable by court and... people are given from 
five to eitht years for such relations. It used to. be three 
to five, not it's from five to eight." Frightened by this, 
JOHNSON had written and signed his promise not to denigrate I 
the Soviet Union in the future. ths 
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NOSENKO was asked whether the KGB would mount such an i 
ΤΡ. Operation against any foreigner who wrote uncomplimentary πα pots gal te 
- fw we. letters and articles about the USSR. He replied: “They don't ὃ EN 
ie, Jump on everyone, and not everyone writes this. way. And not u's : 
everything that is written this way gets into their hands. ᾿ Ι 
In this case there was a coincidence. - There was something we 
could hit him on. For instance, if the fact that he is a 3 
ention, they would probably 
We have to get. rid 
off,' Ct 2 
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“course,. πῶς δύθε we haven’ t seakchin wate But even that first - 
Seigeel is very. helpful. So if he goes on a Soviet plene, they 
will start watching him from the time the flight starts. ‘Now,. 
as soon as he crosses the Lorder, he will :be watched by the 
border guards; he will. be watched the entire route of his travel. 
“This is a very important busiress, because the main task in re-. 
gard to tourists is to uncover within the gereral flow of tourists 
those persons wno are of interest from the operational point of 
view... Let's just say that this person is processing ἃ group i 
of American tourists who are going to the Soviet Union, and, . ἢ 
wren the processing is almost finished, another person is added 
to the group. Necbody knows this person in the group... but he Σ 
was added_at the lest minute. So this is an indication. This is aaa ὌΝ. 
what he {the agent/ was taught to pay attenticn to when he was 4 
being trained in Moscow... Now, if some official government a 
agency makes a request that ἃ man ke sent to tne Soviet Union as 
.a tourist, this immediately arouses suspicion, of course... In 
' such things he has heen trained... He come3 to Moscow once or 
twice a year. You krow, such a little Jewisn fellow - an emigre 
“from Russia - in the past, you know, scared of everything. The i 
: : last time he came he told us: ‘You know, I'm thinking about it - 
. aes 2 all the time,' he says. So they @sked him: ‘Are you afraid? 
any are you shaking?’ He 5ϑγ8, ‘Well, T'm not afraid: I'm not 
shaking. But why should I be caught like an idiot...‘ His 
eee μὰ is 'ANUD' and his last name is SVESCHANSKIY., Well, 
‘11 give you all this later." 


NOSENKO told CIA on 14 February 1964 that SVENCHANSKIY was 

recruited in 1961 and that in 1963 he, NOSENKO, had taken over 
the handling of this agent from Tourist Department case officer >. 
Ye, N. NOSKOV.* SVENCHANSKIY hed sent the KG3 many open code 
messages such as those described above, and a number of these 
messages have been considered to have been of definite opera- : ' 
tional interest. NOSENKC identified SVENCHANSKIY as the presi- 

dent of “Afton Tours” in New York City and the owner of a 

‘Russian-language bookstore in Chicago. 
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i : There was some concern on the part of the KGB at the time 
of the recruitment in 1960 or 1961, NOSENKO reported on 1 March = : 
1965, because SVENCHANSKIY nad had contacts with AMTORG in New a 
᾿ York City. The KGB suspected he was an FBI agent, but in con- : 
a ae tacting SVENCHANSKLY in 1960 or 1961, NOSKOV decided that this 
_ was not so and therefore recruited him. (Asked how it was de- — 
: termined that SVENCHANSKIY was not an FBI agent, NOSENKO re- | : 
ce ‘plied: "NOSKOV felt it:" he had no further explanation.) The 
recruitment was based mainly on an agreement that. Inturist : i 
; . . . + would send more business to SVENCHANSKIY if he cooperated. PS hate 
NOSENKO also said SVENCHANSKIY had been arrested for black- ἀπο Pe 
marketeering, but he did not elaborate on this statement.- 
NOSENKO took over the case from NCSKOV in September 1963, and ΤΡ 
Bates iis name was entered ‘in the single-volume file of SVENCHANSKIY ae Te 
ΠΣ as the handling officer as of that date. Together with NOSKOV, . 
NOSENKO subsequently had two meetings with SVENCHANSKIY when 
the latter travelled to the Soviet Union, | one in Septembre a 
end one towards the. end of 1963. acter me Ὡς 
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Information from Other Sources: 


CIA records reflect: that. Alexander: SUENGHANSKiY w. was’ “orn 
on -6. Merch 1909: im. shecdos 8. Russie ‘He: immigrated to. the 


father’s papers in 3929, His” ear ivece® Sevinyees were “the “ALL- 
Russian Textile Syndicate" from February 1928 te March 1931, 

by AMTORG in New York City from April 1932 to May 1942, and by 
the Soviet Government Lurchasing Commission in Washington from 
May 1942 until December 1942. DOucing the Second World War, 
SVENCHANSKIY served in the U.S. ΑΓ Air Force as “official 
translater“ at the dhite Horse Air Base in Alaska, where he had 
frequent ccntacts with members of Soviet aircraft crews. Frora 
October 1946 until December 1952, when he was dismissed for re- 
fusing to answer questions by the McCarran Ccimittee concerning 
alleged subversive activity, SVENCHANSKIY was employed at United 
Nations Higa an ela as a radio officer, broadcasting to the 
USSR. As of early 1965, SVENCHANSKIY was liated as president of 
Afton Tours, lnc., New York City, and president of Cross World 
Books and Periodicals, Chicaso. Afton Tours is a branch of the 
Package Express and Travel Agency, which is a registered agent 
of Inturist. Cross world Books and Periodicals wes registered 
in 1961 as an agent of Mezhdunaroainaya Kniga, tne Soviet Foreign 
Trade famini stration dealing with the cistrikution and sale of 
Russian-language books, periodicals, films, and visual aids. 
SVENCHANSKIY has mace numerous trips to the US3R, including one 
in August and Septenrer 1903. 


Allegations of SVENCHANSK ty' s Communist ΞΥΘΡΘΕΏΣΕ5 and pro- 
bable Soviet espionage a ies τι on 
Force service in Aiaska, 44 be τὰ δ ξύν, ἬΝ ee 
ἀν Ἐξ £ his strong pro-Suviet bi 23 enu SUS ΤΗΣ ΣΤΥ close cone 
“it 2 with Soviets. In Auyest 1950 Harry COID, then in prison 
as an a@mitted Soviet agent, linked SVENCHANSKIY to the Soviet 
espionage network in the United States.* GOLD stated that in. 
March 1942 SVENCHANSKIY, uncer the neme of SWIN, had been in- 
strumental in intreducing his “co-conspirator” Abraham BROTHMAN 
to “unother AMTORG man to engage in industrial espionage." A 
CIA report οὐ 14 November 1950 cites a “tested source" (a Czech 
national employed et the United Nations) as stating: ΝΣ believe 
that Alexander SVENCHANSKIY, employed in the Radio Section of 
the Russian encarta of the United ϑεῖρῆξ, κε τ τις SR and 


apse Nite wo ἐπ Identifiea” as a Sovie t agent by Eliza- 
beth BENTLEY, KAZAKEVICH has since emigrated to the Soviet 
Union; he was identified as an agent of the KGS Second Chief 
Directorate by COLITSYN and by NOSENKO, Virtualiy all the 
individuals with whom SVENCHANSKIY has entered into business 
arrangements since leaving the United Nations have or had con- 
nections with the U.S. Communist Party or with the Soviet 
Intelligence Services. His business dealings. have also brought 
him into frequent contact with Soviet officials in this country, 
including a number of identified intelligence officers. (two of 
them reported on by NOSENKO). 1 “5 
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The « Si October 155} Ξαϊεδη οξ “the New York Times carried 
“the story of ‘GOLD's ‘testimony under.’ “the headline "Ex-U.N, 
Aide linked to’ Spy Ring by σοϊᾶ;" the Times reported. that 

“GOLD: had executed an affidavit to this effect the week: 
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had been involved in the arrece of 


ΚΟΤΈΝ 5 J 6 Arr 


a. Information from NUSEMEO 


NOSENKO was asked in Ceneva Gn 25 January 1 
yy + 


jSSR in the fall of 1903 Almost at 
this as the cese of fern i, Rou 
Kew York City (end hence δὲ TEXunder SVENCHANSKiY Ὁ 
see below) who had kein apprehended cn Lomoseruai charges in Kiev. 
NOSENKO explain.d that, »hiie be had nor personaliy perticipated 
in the errest and had never met KGTIN, ne hee supervised the case 
from KGB Heedquarters and “the cane was reported to ma.' 


NCSENKO said that Kors hed long boon ἃ mamber of the An- 
erican Communist Party and tras a frequent visitor to the Soviet 
Union after World War τ On these trips he tad a large number 
of contacts with dissident literary figures an] with soviet 
citizens in general, perticvlarly among Russian Jews.** Because 
of these many suspiciou.: contacts, both the KGS First ana the 
Second Chief Directorates hac come to the conclusion that KOTIN 
might well be a provocation agent planted in or recruited from 
the ranks cf the Comnaunise barty of the United States. More- 
ever, on the eve of KOTEN's 1953 trip, the Tourist Department 


learned from V.b. BARKOVSKLY of the First Chiel Directorate's 


Scientific and Technical (S&7) Directorate tisat KOTES was 
earrying with him the acer cf relatives of an eer es 
gent of the KGB's Cas PCY) Legal Pesiderncy, and that KOTEN 
rmcended to visit them walle in the US2k, Koen iKO s2 aid he dic 
not know the nane of this ayent faye ΓΑ ΥΝ ΤῊΝ 


This agert was a naturalized Anerican citizen, about 40 
to 45 years old, an engineer born in Russia, who was employed 
in an “interesting industrial company or technical organization 
in the New York City area." For some time he had been working 


* CIA told NOSENKO of this information about SCKCLOW. in March 
1965. He recalled that a woman named Sonya worked for 
SVENCHANSKIY but said that “we considered thac he (SVEN- 
CHANSKIY) was doing it (spotting the tourists)." NOSENKO 
did not know of any Soviet Intelligence ties to, SOROLOe, 


te. “WOSENKO hea’ ‘explained ‘in another: context that. the. Second 
Chief. Directorate, is wary. of peace contacts: “with. sorter. 


quent ly: sponsored’-such. contacts.” . 
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‘were absent from KGB Headquarters at the time, immediate action | 


‘here, the situation is right, the decision must be made right 


᾿ actively for th¢ 


KGB with "good, solid ar “formation” with πεν, γολυῦῖο materia 

for technical intelligence:" at the same time the agent had been - 

asking to be repatriated to the USSR, to become a Soviet citizen, 

but the KGB had been putting him off in orger to continue to 

exploit his access. Since the amount: and quality of the agent's 
production hed recently deteriorated, the KGB decidec to accede ; 
to his request for repatriation. Now, however, the acent de- ‘ : 
clined, sayirg that "he was not ready to go just yet. First he δ: ὦ 
was pract.cally begging to come to the Soviet Union ard now he : 

was balking." This by itself appeared suspicious to the KGB, kut 

in addition, it was ahout this time that the agent ceme into con- 

tact with KCTEX NOSELKO learned from BARKOVSKIY that KOTEN. 

“used to go to some booxstore that sells Soviet literature and 

through a saleslady in this story whom ΚΟΤΕ knows, he became 

acquainted with the agent. who also used to go to this store. 

After that, he used to meet with the agent without the saleslady," 
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On the basis of these incidents the First Chief Directorate εὐ ἐ 
suspected that KOTE had been directed specifically to this store :- 
in order to meet ard ‘work on" the agent and that, having learned 
that the agent had relatives "in Stantsiya Loo, about 17 kilo- 
meters from Sochi... he had evidently received tne assignment 
(to visit the relatives) from American Iintellicence. Evidently 
they had gotten on the trail of this agent and were checking on : 
him." The KGB also had suspicions concerning the relatives, 
former kulaks who were still well-off financially. It was known 
to the KGB, for example, that the agent had written his sister i 
in Stantsiya Loo that he wanted to return to the Soviet Union, 
and she had replied: "Is there any sense in your coming here?" 


cites 


KOTEN arrived in Moscow and then travelled to Sochi. From 
there he sent a telegram to the agent's sister and her husband 
in Stantsiya Loo, asking them to come to Sochi to see him. When 
they arrived at KOTE!'s hotel. however, the hotel administrator 


told them that nor was on an excursion and refused to allow ᾿ 4 
δ meeting. KO hen took it upon himself to travel to Stant- ἱ : 
siya Loo ae. he evestusiiy contacted and spoke to the rela- , : 


tives. In the course of. this meeting KOTEN took photographs ; 
of the sister and her husband and recorded a message from the ‘ 
sister to the agent on a tape recorder he had brought along. Ι 
From this the KGB deduced that "U.S. Intelligence wants to get i 
documentary data" and it therefore decided to “try to get hold i 
of KOTEN. j 


There had already been some indication during KOTEN's 
‘earlier trips to the USSR that he was a homosexual, but the . 
KGB had taken no action because KOTEN was believed to be a 
loyal Communist Party member. With these recent developments, j 
the situation had now changed. Although NCSENKO's superiors. 


a 


was required. NOSENKD consequently "took the whole thing on 
myself because everybody got excited. . Everybody said: ‘Let's 
go. American Intelligence is active, none of our bosses are 


τι tena 


now.’ By this time KOTEN had travelled to Thilisi, and there 


τ homosexual KGB agent managed to. entice him. into relations. 


im 8 public park. These were. suitably documented, and he ar 


; then Picked: up by the local Militia. ‘(in the. absence. of. his 


er a es 


‘strongly protested his arrest and imprisomment. 


-Activitiesr the New World Review has been cited as ἃ propa- 


Russian people and believed in the bas: 


‘superiors and fearing the ΟΞ ΤΣ repercussions, NOSEYKO had. Rigs Sage ἢ 

insisted that τῆς 21 in a public pizce, ὌΝ: 
era that the RGM not crricapaty Ξ- aporenensicon.) ἢ 
After questioning by the mMailatia. 5 permitted τὸ con- 


yy to Kies, where ke #2? sche iuled to stay 
e lesvang the USSR 


Meanwhile, the First Chief Directorate, wich was growing 
increasingly concerned that the erent of the BEPREasz ee 
Residency *oula Ἐς apprehended by the ἔρως wenced τὸ 99: GA Out 
of the United Sestes sefore this hapsenec. To ‘establish: the 
true purpose” of KUTHN s presence in the USSR and whether he w2s 
an American agent, 89 weli as to hold him until the agent nad 
arrived eafely in the YSS% (as NOSEUKG told the FBI on 24 Feb- 
ruary 1964), if wes requested thet YOTE! pe detained in the 
Soviet Unicon, The dicigien was made to arrest him at once on 

the basis cf the compromising materials cotained in Tbilisi. 
Following the arrest Ly the Kiev Militia, ΚΟΥΞῚ was turned over 
to the KCB for interrogation: the purpose, NCSENKO said, was t9 
“Break him, tO secure tie admission t..2t he vas an American 
intelligence agent. AL the same time - ee τ es the Ey agent 
head failed to Keepy ἃ Nuwwber ΟΕ scheduled meetings with nis KGB 
case officer, and τὴς Legal Residency teared that something nad 
qone wreng. He did eventually appear. however. ang NOSE.KO nas 
described the cubsequent meetings as follows: “They asked him: 
‘Are you going to leave the States?’ Ha said: ‘weli, I con't 
knew. I have to think ehout it sone more.' So we said: ‘No, 
you have to leave or else we Will wash our hands of the whole 
affair.’ ἕο he said: You know Σ was trinking of leaving with 
my wife, but my wife does bot want to leave.‘ To make a long 
story shert, they scent three meetings trying to talk him into 
leaving, and he kept hesitating. He didn’t seen to want to 
leave, so then they tole him: Loox, we are breaking off con- 
tact with you. If you decide to go. you krow how to do it. 

You are to oo from the United States to some place in Europe 
and go to the Soviet Embassy there. They will give us ἃ gignal 
and the visa will be issued to you. Rut as far es we're con- 
cerned, we're breaking contact with you.*" 
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After this, according to NOSENKO. the KCB released KOTEN 
when the Ameracen Communist Pasty and other organizations 


b. Information from Other Sources Concerning KCTEN 
At the tine of his arrest KOTEN wes an instructor of see ; “ιν. 


Russian at New York University  dtrector of the Library for 

Intercultural Studies. aid a regular contributor ts the New 
dorld Review amd the magazine Jewish Life- Both the Library . ; a 
for Intercultural Studies and Jewish Life have been designated 

“Cormunist fronts" by the House Committee cn Un-American 


ganda organ of the Soviet Government. KOTEN has said that, 


‘despite his. arrest and imprisonment in the USSR, he hopes to ae . 


return there in the future and that he “still loved the ἮΝ ἡγε 
; ὦ ic humanitarianism of ae 


he Soviet Government." . 
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‘Regarding the arrest © the New-York Times on 29 August 
1963 carried an article under:the headline “U.S. Guide: MisSing., 
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Be Information. from NOSENKO: . 


At the first. of the 1954 meetiies in Geneva. NOSES ἡ ΚΟ᾽ 
described the provocation and arrest of Yale University 
Professor Frederick BARGHOORN in‘late 1963; he was ques-.- 
tioned farther on this case on 3 February 1964 and again 
while waiting in Frankfurt to leave for the United States. 
NOSENKO's most comprehensive statement, from which the 
following paragraphs vere largely drawn, was made on 9 June 
1864.* On this last occasion NOSENKO said that the pure 
pose of the KGB oferation against BARGHOORN was to retaliate 
fer persona non grata ection taken against three Soviets 
in N@éw York City In the case of John W. BUTENSO and to 
secure a hostage in exchange for a fourth Soviet in the 
BUTENKO case who was jailed. In Geneva, however, NOSENKO 
maintained that the operation against BARGHOORN “was to 
discourage future arrests such as that of IVANOV [the 


‘jailed Soviet], not because of any special importance of 


IVANOV himself." 


NOSENKO said that in 1963 four EGR First Chief Direc. 
torate officers assigned to the New York Legal Residency 
were caught in operational activity in the Enited States. 
Of the four, three had diplomatic immunity, but one was a 
chauffeur and had only a service passport. The three 
Soviet diplomats were held three or four hours by the 
American authorities and then released. IVANOV, the chauf~ 
feur, was arrested since he did not have diplomatic immunity. ** 


GRIBANOV, Chief of the KGB Second Chief Directorate, 
learned of this arrest probably the next day and was directed 
by KGB Chairman SEMWICHASTNYY to take "necessary measures." 
GRIBANOV thereupon called to his office NOSENKO; A.G. 
KOVALENKO, Chief of the Tourist Department; and G.I. GRYAZ= 
NOV and Ye.M. RASHCHEPOV, both Deputy Chiefs from the Ameri- 
can Department. After explaining the arrest, GRIBANOV | 
asked what information the Second Chief Directorate had on 
any American--U.S. Embassy employee or tourist--that could 


*The detail of NOSENKO's information on the BARGHOORN case 
reflects both the extent of the CLA debriefings and the 
depth of his knowledge of this case. He did, in fact, fur- 
nish much of this information during his first 1964 meeting 
with CIA. NOSENKO was also able to describe at length. ; 
BARGHOORN's professional background, which gave rise to KGB 
suspicions of intelligence affiliation, and he provided the 
general outlines of cther operational activity centering 


᾿ @round BARGHOORN during his 1963 trip to the Soviet Union. 


#*Three Soviets were arrested in Englewood, N.J., on 30 Octo- 
ber 1963 during a clandestine meeting with the KGB agent, 
BUTENKO, an American engineer. Two of the Soviets, G.A. 


τὸν PAVLOV and Yu.A. ROMASHIN, were members of the Soviet Mis- 
sion to the United Nations; they. claimed diplomatic immunie 


ty. and were released; a few days later ‘they were declared - 

persona non grata along with a third Soviet, V.I. OLENEV,... ae 

‘who was famed In cone oer eee. by the ‘U.S. Government, but: was: 
iti 8 Va dy: 
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serve as material “for an arrest: RASHCHEPOV and GRYAZNOV . ees 
- gaid that at that very moment there were three or four - ΕΣ 


American military attaches in Rostov and that, in the 
opinion of the American Department, these officers might 
be carrying electronic apparatus. It sas known that they. 


had cameres, that they had been taking photegraphs, and that ὁ 


they had been observed taxing notes. If permitted, they ~- 
could be arrested in Rostov before they took the return 

plane to Moscow. GRIBANOV wanted to Know what other pos- 
sibilities existed and instructed the two representatives 
of the American Department to write a report on this. He 
also told them to request permission to arrest and search 
the military attaches. — , 


GRIBANOV then asked what pertinent information was held 
by the Tourist Department. He was told that there were reée=- 
latively few American tourists in the Soviet Union at that 
time;* these included PARGHOORN, who was mentioned to GRI- 
BANOV along with one other (name ποῦ: recalled). -NOSENKO and 
KOVALENKO reported, however, that the ECB had no "strong" 
materials against them. They were ordered to make an ime 
‘ mediate study of the situation and to report back to GRI- 

BANOV as soon as possible. ; τον 


Returning to the Tourist Department, NOSENKO and 
KOVALENKO gathered the entire American Tourist Section in 
their office. In a general discussion, it was decided that 
BARGHOORN was the only American on whom the KGB had anything 
worth consideration, All the materi#ls on BARGHOORN were 
gathered together, and NOSENKO and KOVALENKO took them to 
GRIBANOV, explaining that he was the only possibility. 


GRIBANOV read all the materials and was pleased with them;.. 


he was sure that BARGHOORN was connected with American 
Intelligence. He then asked what could be done. NOSENKO 
and KOVALENKO reported that BARGHOORN was then in Thilisi 
and that, in fact, Ye.N. NOSKOV (case officer, American 
Tourist Section) was in Tbilisi with a woman doctor from 
the KGB Operational Technical Directorate for the purpose 
of working against BAPRGHOORN; the doctor had some special 
item which had been used to make BARGEOORN so violently sick 
to his stomach that he had to be hospitalized. While he 
was in the hospital, a careful search had been nade of his 
belongings, but nothing of operational interest had been 
found. In addition, a KGB agent was placed in BARGHOORN ‘s 


room as a patient; he made anti-Soviet statements ard offeréd 


BARGHOORN "materials," but BARGHOORN did not rise to the 
bait. At the time of this meeting with GRIBANOV, BARGHOORN 
was scheduled to fly from Tbilisi to Moscow the following 
morning, and the KGB knew from a phone tap that he had an 
appointment with Theodore ORCHARD of the British Embassy 

at the Hotel Metropol the following evening. 


It was GRIBANOV who raised the possibility of giving 
_ “materials" to BARGHOORN in Moscow. NOSENKO said that this 
. would be a provocation, but GRIBANOV replied that this made 
no difference to him. . He instructed NOSENKO and KOVALENKO 


¢on another: occasion;, NOSENKO estimated their number ati 
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“go lecate an agent who could: be used to pass thé. damaging’: 
materials to BARGHOORN and told them to write a summary of _— 
BARGHOORN's background with a proposal that the Second. Ν 
Chief Directorate arrest him “when he obtaizs materials 
which are of interest to American, Intelligence." This was 
to be sent in letter form to SEMICHASTNYY over GRIBANOV's 
Signature; the letter was not ‘to indicate how BARGHOORN 
was to receive the materials (i.e., the-fact of provocation 
was not to be mentioned). ' 


GRIBANOV took a one-page letter on BARGHOORN, along ao, wives 
with a similar letter from GRYAZNOY and RASHCHEPOV con- ays os 
cerning the military attaches, to SEMICHASTNYY. While 

the four--NOSENKO, KOVALENKO, GRYAZNOV ard KOVALENKD=-- 

were waiting in GRIBANOV's office for his return, GRYAZNOV 

received a telephone call from the local XCB organization 

in Rostov informing him that the military attaches were in 

the air on their way back to Moscow. Shortly thereafter, ἡ 

GRIBANOV xeturned with the news that the Chairman of the KGB 

had approved the arrests of the military attaches as well 

as BARGHOORN. {KHRUSHCHEV was absent fron Moscow at the 

time, but SEMICHASTNYY had called BREZHNEV and secured his 

approval. *) : 


When GRIBANOV learned from GRYAZNOV that the military 
attaches were already on their way back to Moscow, he bee 
came furious and sent GRYAZNOV out "to do the job or die." 
Meanwhile, arrangements were made with the “Department PD" 
(the KGB element responsible for disinformation, subordinate 
to the First Chief Directorate) to provide some materials 
on rockets which could be passed to BARGHOORN. While these 
were being picked up, NOSENKO and KOVALENKO returned to 
their office to plan the provocation. 


BARGHOORN was placed under immediate surveillance upon 
his arrival in Moscow. At 1810 hours a radio message was 
received from one of the surveillance cars that BARGHOORN 
had gone to the U.S. Embassy, and it was decided that the 
agent (name not recalled, aged 25 to 30 years) would be 
placed in contact with him as soon as he came out. The 
KGB knew BARGHOORN had an appointment with ORCHARD of the 
British Embassy at 1900 hours, but at.1900 hours 8 report 
was received that BARGHOORN had left the U.S. Embassy in 
the American Ambassador's car. He was flone but for the 
Soviet driver. Nothing could be done while BARGHOORN was in 
the moving car. A check on ORCHARD established that he was 
in the downstairs hall of the hotel waiting. It was there- 
fore decided to approach BARGHOORN when he left the car at : ΣΝ" 
the hotel. ; : 


peer owen ee ee 

*NOSENKO placed these events on the day before BARGHOORN re- 
turned to Moscow from Tbilisi and on the day before BARGHOORN 
_Was arrested.’ As indicated below, BARGHOORN returned from 
Alma-Ata to Moscow on 25 October 1963 and was arrested.on . 
Δ October 1963, six days later. CIA records show that οὔ. 
.30 October, the day before the arrest, XKHRUSECHEV greeted - . , 
‘Laotian Premier SOUVANNA Phouma on his arrival in Moscow and ee eee 
“later in the day attended a luncheon in his honor. On 31 ᾿ ; Ea 
‘October, the day.of the arrest, KHRUSHCHEV and SOUVANNA at- ee 
_ tended αἰ ρον formance of: Swam Lake‘ in Moscow. . BREZHNEV was. 220000. ὡς ᾿ τ 
“mot seen in. Moscow from 29 October until 2. November 1963. oh 
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ΠΟ Wo sooner had BARGHOORN stepped out. of the. car. ‘than 
somo -"the-agent approached. ‘You are an American?" the agent. 
- -..asked. “Yes."" “Please take it," the agent said. The. 
- agent put the packet containing the materials on rocketry 
= ας τ Δ BARGHOORN's inside coat pocket and then ran off. 
Hosier hte det ge 
tats BARGHOORN had taken only one or two steps when he was 
seized by NOSKOV and Petr POPTSOV, another case officer of 
' the American Tourist Section, and told he was under arrest. 
ΛΑ surveillance car pulled up. BARGHOORN was placed in the 
car, handcuffed (on GRIBANOV's orders,. because the Soviets 
arrested in the United States had received similar treat- 
.,ment) and driven to the 50th Section of the Militia, where 
a ‘room had been prepared. ere = 


1. I. YEFREMOV and K.G, KRUPNOV from the American 
Tourist Section were. waiting at the Militia station, KRUPNOV 
to interrogate BARGHOORN and YEFREMOV to be the interpreter. 
_When BARGHOORN was brought into the station, an “incidert 
report" form was filled out, and a resolution was prepared 
requesting permission to hold him 48 hours. Between 0290 
and 0300 hours BARGIHOORN was taken to the KGB inner prison. 
At 0400 hours the Tourist Department case officers were 
released with instructions to report for duty at 0930 
hours. NOSENKO and the others went home. 


.. ‘i: μὰ, KRUPNOV began the questioning in Russian at 1060 
... hours the next day, Although BARGHOORN speaks good Russian, 
YEFREMOV remained in case he would be needed to interpret. 
NOSENKO entered the room several times during these sessions. 
(Although NOSENKO did not want to reveal his face to BARG- 
ie HCORN because he knew BARGHOORN would be released, GRIBANOV: 
ae ᾿ς flhad.told KOVALENKO that NOSENKO should be there when they ~ 
tet reached the point where BARGHOORN was to tell how he obtained 
the damaging materials.) The first. sessions concentrated 
"on general matters, such as BARGHOORN'’s life history.* 


: ‘After one and one half hours of questioning, BARGHOORN 
-,,. agreed that the materials were on him when he was arrested, 
τε τὴ "but he maintained that they had been placed on his person. 

τ -.,., 6. said that he thought they were "newspapers or something,' 

Ὁ . that? he did not know what they were. -The closed package 
ΤΠ ἵν ἡ was then opened and shown to BARGHOORN; it contained about 
στ * 130 to 25 pages of information on missiles. ."BARGHOORN © 
ese Oo 2 gas: δὲ; of course, given a close look" at the materials. 
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ας. —*In_October 1966, NOSENKO stated his certainty that he had 
Sica ae been present on the day after the arrest. At this interro~- 
ogee ces ‘-gatfon NOSENKO said KRUPNOV questioned BARGHOORN "concerning 
; HOSESHG, ΟΣ “personal background, employment, etc." ~Then NOSENKO asked 
f vaasd. U.S. rome ppgaol whether he had had the incriminating materials - 
τοῦ sie ΓΕῚ oO on bis person at the time of his arrest. When BARGHOORN 
could.te τῇ ted this, NOSENKO left. As noted below, BARGHOORN. 
mentation. raported’ that the materials. were not discussed at this pare 
ec eae oe ; a es, Se : 
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‘The CIA interviewer chen aad: τὸ ne the. nero which fixed 
‘the date of the approach as § January 1962, the date contained 


in NOSENKO's notes, and indicated that. NOSEIKO used the name 
NIKOLAYEV. (see below). Acknowledging that “mays 6". he had used 
the name Georgiy Ivanovich NIKOLAYEV with. JOHNSON, NOSENKO 
said: “I don't know why I made this mistaxe with the dates. I 


think it (the approach) was the first or second. day that -I was in 


the Seventh (Tourist) Departmen:. I saw myself that he had 
(homosexual) intercourse... . Your date is absolutely right, but 
this reminded me that it was soon after I had come in the 
Seventh (Tourist) Department. Is this important?" 


Question: How long had you been in the Seventh Department? 


NOSENKO:. Now I remember that it was immediately - one or two 
days. 1 know I returned in January 1962. i, knew I 

would be going to the Seventh (Department) already in 
December. I was visiting the Seventh already then. 
I had not ‘too many papers to turn over to the First 
(Arérican Department), and now I remember that I 
moved to the Seventh immediately (NCSENKO's emphasis) 
after 1 January 1962. 


b. Information from JOHNSON: 


JOHNSON reported to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow on 5 January 
1962 that he experienced an "incident with Soviet plainclothes- 
men in the Hotel Metropol earlier that day." UCHNSON, who 
arrived in Moscow on 31 December 1961, told the consular officer 
that “he was dining alone in the Hotel Metropol restaurant the 
evening of 4 January when he was joined at his table by a Soviet 
citizen who identified himself as a doctor from Riga. (This 
was NOSENKO's homosexual agent VOLKOV.) According to JOHNSON, 
little conversation transpired because the Riga ‘doctor’ spoke 
English poorly. Before JOHNSON left, however, the ‘doctor' 
said he would like to chat with him and knew a student who 
spoke English well. JOHNSON then agreed to come by the ‘doc- 
tor’s' room at the Metropol at 10:00 a.m. the next day. JCHNSON 
said that he dropped by the ‘doctor's' recom about 10:00 the 
morning of January 5. Soon after he entered, the ‘doctor’ and 
his ‘student' friend (NOSENKO's homosexual agent YEFREMOV) 
began to make homosexual advances to him. He stated that he 
protested and was rising to leave when two plainclothesmen 
suddenly appeared in the room and announced that all were under 
arrest. JOHNSON was then taken to another room where he was 
asked to sign a statement in Russian... He signed this state- 
ment and was taken to a man in a third room who identified him- 
self as the Chief of Police, Georgiy Ivanovich NIKOLOV.* The 
police chief first told him that Soviet law had been violated 
and that he, JOHNSON, could be imprisoned for three, five, or 
perhaps even eight years. After proceeding in this vein for 


“Le . NOSENKO frequently used the operational pseudonym Yuriv 
Ivanovich NIKOLAYEV. He has said that he was normally 
called slg se a variation of oe PY family and  eepends 
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. a few minutes, the police chief remarked that it was in his power i 
τας to dismies the whole affair, provided JOH<s56" would do him a = i 
Ὁ favor. The faver turned out to ke a signed comnitment that he 
- would mot speak ill of the Soviet Union when he returned to the 
United States.” ; Py Sees . - 


In the afternocn of 8 January, JOHNSON callea the Embassy : 
to say that he had been recontacted ky tne Chief of Police, who ἜΝ 
reminded him of his pledge and showed him forr pictures. JcHnscea ἱ 
Said: "“X doen't xnow where they aot them, | they were dillie:." 
During the interviews by the FBI ΕΣ PERN BI ΕἾ a WE 

Story, continuing. 


1965, JOHNSON repeated substantially tne Sane 
to dery that he nad actually been compromised. In addition τὸ 

letters to his parents, ‘JOHNSCN siid he wrote to about 20 other 

people, mostly “minister friends" abroad; apparently he die not : 
tell the FBI of their content. Shown pictetres of VOLKCV ar i 
HOSENKO on 13 May 1965, JOKNSON said he had seen VCLKOV “some : 
where” and suggested that the photograpn of NOSENKO was trate of 

8 younger man wnom he had seen in Djyakarta in 1962-1963. 


5. Attempt to Recruit BRAUNS 


ae Information from NOSENKO: 


NOSENKO made the following statement or 2 February 1964: 
"In 1962 come U.S. citizen by the name of Forst BRAUNS came to 
the Soviet Vnion. I mentioned him to you in 1962 but at that 
time could not recall his name.* we tried to reeruit him but 
did not succeed. ke lived somewhere in Leningred, and in 1942 
he wernt back with the German troops to Germany. And he served ἣν 
in the.German Army, and after the war Le changed his name and Π 
went to the USA and became a U.S. citizen. He is eitner a i 
skilled mechanic or a worker. His real name is different.- it is I. 
Russian ~ kecause he changed his name when te was in Germany." , 


“3 
; 
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NOSENKC wert into the operation against BRAUNS in greater 

detail on 17 April 1964: "This was /K.G./ KRUPNOV's case, 

This fellow was a Russian and lived prior te the war in Lenin- | 

grec. In 1942 he was in Tikhvin, near Leningrad,,when the | 

Germans came, and when the Germans were retreating they took [ 

him along and some other people, local people, and so he found ὶ 
\ 
ft 


himself in Germany. Now, in Germany, as. he told his story, he — = 
+ Was kept in various prison camps and when the war was over he aU 
worked in West Germany and_then, in 1956 or 1957 or 1958 - τ 
: don't remember. /which year/ - he came to the United States ane ἔ 
i : settled down. «hy we became interested in this fellow... 
΄ ZNOSENKO thought his name was something like ‘BRUNKS' or 
Ἦ _ ΒΒΟΝΧ"., is because he came from Russia. .So,. according to 
ἢ Soviet law, he never lost his Soviet citizenship... Leaving 
-, ,. with the Germans is interpreted as treason, as being a traitor 
τ * @€ your country. So there was something to talk to him about. - 
ες Besides, KRUPNOV found out either in the Information Section 
"ὋΣ some other section /cf the KGB First Chief Directorate/ |. 
, that the.man is..working in. some very interesting. company that. 
hakes computers.or adding machines or«some. other instruments, 
But. when :I talked. to him he already left. the company. He 
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'Feturned to. the Soviet - 
‘ing to“travel records. 


"They. called him to Intvrist: They gave him a.room in the 
“inturist, fHotel/. Then KRUFNC. cransferred him from the Interist 
to another hotel, put him in ἃ room in the hotel, and stzicted 
talking to him... Txen ne left him in his room and callec u3 up - 
said that ne reecel help, that Le can't do anything with the 
mim, I thought that he would ce acle to handle him ali by hin- 
self, so 1 88:8 to KOVSHUK:* ‘I'm serry. I thought he'd be able 
to handle it. He tells me that he doesn't seem te get anywhere, 
so I guess I'é have to go help Aim." i got t!ere and I sea that 
the man :s scared stiff. He joesnit talk about anything, doesn's 
Want to lasten to any of these reasons. Heo wes told that, after 
2il, he χε a traitor to his country, chat he went with che Ger- 
BMNSees This Fellow was a coward, a real coward, so he geve his 
censent, he agreed to help us. 

“The next day he wert 
acreement wasn't very Cir, 
end.T went to see CIELNCKCV / 


so τ felt-that this 


mae 


ΞῸ the next Gay KaRUPNOV 
the Tourist Department/. 
reement of his 15 cuite 
co follow through? ΣΕ 
σὸ to Leningrad. 5 
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And I told him: ‘I feel that thi 
sheky. Iomonec sure skout it. 8 
we deci eo so, then we'll ne 
KREUPHKOV νυνὶ 


“ 
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ce) 
ent ena cailed tho mar. and the ran orciused to taik to 

ham. fo then Iwas told te go. Se 1 wen: /to ie 

3 went τῷ his hotel recom. He tockei che door, and he wouldn't 

let me in. The only thing, fortunately fer us, the lock in 


the aoor wasn't ἃ very ylrod one, so τῷ calied 4 locksmitn, and 
he founc a key cnat opencd the door. So we entered che roon, 
and we started talking to him. The fellow was terribly scare, 
he was sheking. so it was quite srvicus that he would never work 
fer us. So we finally cecided: ‘Look, it’s okay. We don't want 
anything from you. Go ahead, isave. Coodnye.: And that was 
all; that was trie end of it. I don't know whether it was BROCKS 
Or BRONX or. som? name like that which he used in the States, 

but his true nane was IVANOV." 


ἃ he had forgotten how he came 
“to be involved in the BRAUNS case. He also said that he did 
mot Know why ERAUNS had visited che Ssviet Union, and that he 
could not name any Soviet citizens with whom ERAUNS was in con- 
tact in Moscow. 


In February 1965 NOSENKO sa 
3 


b. Informatio: fron RRAUNS 
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ROLENKI Provided the 22:4 to Alexarder SVE'CHANSKIY, KSB 
; ., αὐ Cryptinyn "sed," on to January i¢66 an the course. of discussions 
ε ἜΝ of ESB use of foreign travel hureau personnel to spot tcurists 


᾿ς Ὁ 


of pessible operational inmrerest. ‘Nell, her2's an examplei 
‘Cne. ef cur agents is.the directer of a smell. tourist agency, ' 
᾿ς NOSENKG said, "Ke takes the tourist's application form which 
“Res a phetograph, and if he suspects the tocrist of having cies 
(gt@ American. ee ees he. Εν move the. ΕἸ σ᾿ Algae? for . 
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: Following BARGHOORN's admission, another resolution 
_ was drawn up by: KRUPNOV and signed by KRUFNOV, KOVALENKO, 

and GRIBANOV. NOSENKO and KHUPNOV then took it to the. office. 
of the Chief Prosecutor where the incident report, the first. ᾿ 
interrogation, and the first and second resolutions were 
reported to (fnu) MISHUTIN (or MISHUSTIN), the First Deputy 
to the Chief Prosecutor. GRIBANOV further directed that all 
materials on EARGHOORN, including information from KGB 
Archives, be given to the Department of Prosecution of the 
XGB so that they could begin the legal proceedings against 
BARGHOORN. After this, all-interrogations were conducted 
by this department; KRUPNOV was dropped from the case, 
but YEFREMOV continued to act as interpreter. 


b. Information from BARGHOORN 


BARGHOORN, who had made five earlier trips to the 
Soviet Union since 1956, arrived there on 2 October 1963. 
The purpose. or his vasit, as stated in his visa application, 
was to gather information for a book on how effectively the 
Soviet Union was operating as a result of its political ed- 
ucation and political system. His itinerary took hin to 
Leningrad from 2 to 7 October, to Moscow from 7 to 10 Octo~ 
ber, Tbilisi from 10 to i7 October, and short visits to 
Tashkent, Bukhara, Samarkand, and Alma-Ata from 17 to 25 
October. He flew from Alma-Ata to Noscow on 25 October and 
was scheduled to leave for Warsaw on 31 October. On the 
laiter date he was arrested and held by tne KGB until 
16 November when, at President Kennedy's intervention, he 
was released and left the Soviet Union. BARGHOORN had no 
intelligence mission. 


Upon his return to the United States, BARGHOORN was 
debriefed by the U.S, Department of State and by CIA. His 
information indicated a high degree of KGB operational ine 
terest in him throughout the trip, including.encounters with 
at least five probable KGB agents during his first week 
there: an attractive waitress who invited him to "do the 
town," a disenchanted intellectual in Leningrad, an attrac- 
-tive unattached girl who sat next to him on the flight from 
Moscow to Tbilisi, and two young Armenians whom he met his 
first day in Tbilisi.* The two Armenians were instrumental 
in the drugging described by NOSENKO. At dinner in his 
hotel on the day he arrived in Tbilisi, BARGHOORN met 8. 

ἘΣ young man claiming to be a student at the Leningrad Music 
Conservatory. They left the hotel for a walk and ran into 
a friend of the student, a second young Armenian, and the 


*Questioned about this in February 1965, NOSENKO said that 
: BARGHOORN, as a suspected American Intelligence agent, wes 
ae ‘ef operational interest throughout the trip. He vaguely ree 
; ealled the girl on the plane but either did not know or had 
ες forgotten details of any other specific activity. NOSENKO 
~ said that none of this activity was directly related to the .- 
τον provocation operation, which. was: based. ona. last-minute de- . 
: @igion. . ον πον oe ; is 


three of them went to a cafe for coffee. None was available, ᾿ 
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but the young student went to the kitchen "to arrange things," 


-gigned interrogation. reports. dda! ‘to the accuracy of 
: translation. 5. . . we ge, 


Brie 


and shortly thereafter "three foul-tasting cofiees” appeared... 
Within an hour, BARGHOORN was.in the hospital, acutely-ill. 
He wae assigned. to a room where.there was another patient, 
and a woman doctor took care of his. case. lle was in the 
hospital for four days. During this period his. clothes, . 
notes, and other possessions were held by ΠΘΕΡΤΕΕΙ authori= -᾿ 
ties. . τᾷ 


Sait als ιβκν 


Upon his return to Moscow by air on 25 October,. BARG- _ 
HOORN checked into the Metropol Hotel. The next’ six days. 
were occupied by sightseeing and appointments connected with 
his- research, (‘In the late afternoon of 31 October he called 
on friends at the U.S. Embassy for cocktails, and at 1910, 
already 10 minutes late, he left in the Ambassador's car for 
a dinner appointment (prearranged. by telephone) at the Metro- 


πω τᾶς 


pol with Theodore ORCHARD, a British diplomat. 


BARGHOORN's account of the subsequent events closely 
parallels NOSENKO's. Having been handed the incriminating 
materials, he was arrested, handcuffed, and taker to Militia 
Station No. 58, where he was questioned briefly by a uni- 
formed Militia officer. The KGB was called. Within 30 
minutes a KGB captain (BARGHOORN thought his name night 
have been GORBUNSKIY) arrived and began to question him, 
assisted by an interpreter named YEFRENOV.* All question 
were asked in Russian, and BARGHOOKN answered nost of them 
in English. The package of materials was opened and con- 
tained, according to BARGHOORN, 13 or 14 photographs of 
rockets. This session lasted until about midnight and 
centered around BARGHOORN’s possession of the photographs 
and his “intelligence mission." He was then taken to the 
Lyubyanka prison. : 


Interrogations were conducted the next morning by the 
original KGB officer together with his "chief," whom BARG- 
HOORN subsequently identified by photograph as NOSENKO. The 
questioning concerned BARGHOORN’s biography, and nothing was 
asked about the compromising materials. The following day 
the case was turned over to a KGB colonel identified as (fnu)- 
PETRENKO, and BARGHOORN did not see NOSENKO or the other KGB 
officer again. At this and subsequent sessions, BARGHOORN 
was questioned further concerning the circumstances of his 
arrest. BARGHOORN described NOSENKO as “clever and quick- 
witted" and as giving “the impression that he vas not ἃ 3 
dedicated careerist, but opportunistic and adaptive; he - ὯΝ 
seemed not to care about what he was. doing, but doing 8 good 
job nevertheless.” 


*Asked why YEFREMOV used his true name during the interro- 

gations, NOSENKO said this was necessary for legal reasons,. 

that he had to sign documents connected with the interroga- . : Ἂ 
tions. BARGHOORN confirmed. ἐμαὶ. ὙΕΕΒΕΜΟΥ had participated. . a a a ee 
throughout the.entire series of. interrogations and had. a mS as as ee 
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20, BOLSHAKOV, Robert Kennedy, and the ‘Cuban Missile ‘iets 


a. ateoductinne 


NOSENKO volunteered at his second meetmg with CIA 
in January 1964 that G.N. BOLSHAKOY was his “old friend" 
and that he was a colonel in the GRU. On. 26 January, 
1 February, and 19 August 1964 he again raised BOLSHAKCV’s 
name, emphasizing that he was a GRU officer and a "good 
friend.“ In the Ὁ February interview, after displaying an. 
initial reluctance to discuss with CIA such a “sensitive” 
subject, he provided a number of details on BOLSHAKOV's 
alleged relationship in 1962 with the then Attorney General, 
Robert Kennedy. His information on this subject, he said, 
derived from his friendship with BOLSHAXOV in Moscow, where 
BOLSHAKOV was reassigned (in December 1962 following 3 tour 
in Washington as Novosti correspondent and editor of the 
magazine USSR). SOSENKO claimed a personal role in this 
‘affair, in that: he personally proposed to the KGB leader- 
ship that the KGB. take over BOLSHAKOV's former (GRU) con- 
‘tact with Robert Kennedy. 


NOSENKO claimed that an information channel of con~ 
munication between BOLSHAKOV and-the Attorney Ceneral had 
developed at Kennedy's initiative. He described in detaii 
the circumstances of their introduction at & social function 
by a journalist (whom he did not name). He said that he 
"thought" that the Kennedys knew that BOLSHAKOV was 
"military intelligence officer," and he implied that they <a 
regarded these private conversations with BOLSHAKOV as ἃ “Sy, 
useful instrument of diplomacy. According to NOSENKO, the 
KGB knew that CIA was not aware of this relationship--it 
was "obvious" that Robert Kennedy wanted it that way..- 

NOSENKO claimed that after BOLSHAKOV left the United States 
“during the Cuban missile crisis,"* no one took over his 
role as a confidential channel to the White House. After 
the assassination of the President, NOSENKO continued, the 
Kennedy family tried to reestablish the relationship through 
their close triend, the artist William WALTON, during the 
latter’s visit to Moscow in December 1963. NOSENKO reported 
that he had urged that the KCB try to take over the Robert. 
Kennedy operation from the GRU and that he had proposed two 
plans which would have enabled this to take place, the ~ 
second involving WALTON. Neither came to fruition, however. 
Referring to the Cuban missile crisis, NOSENKO said that the _ ἐπε; ΜῈ 


de 


ἘΠΕ odes 73th Lenin 


"Sag tndicated above,. BOLSHAKOV. was. not: Feasstgned from: 
fa -Washingtos Mati. two monthsafterward.- 


GRU had "played dirty" with BOLSHAKOV by forcing him to "tell 
Robert" that there were no offensive missiles in cuba, wheress . 
there actually were such weapons there. : 


According to other sources, BOLSHAKOV left Wachington 
for Moscow on 3 August 1962 and returned on 2 October 1962. 
On 23 August, about the time that CIA was reporting urgently 
to the President that “something new and different" was 
going on with respect to Soviet aid to Cuba, Ambassador 
DOBRYNIN assured Theodore SORENSEN (Special Counsel to the 
President) that the United States had no need to fear Soviet. 


*The- Cuban missile erisis ene Σ ΠῸ ἈΕῚ October ‘9625. and: 
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activity “in Cuba. On 4 September POBRYSIN gave Robert τοῖς hes us 
Kefnedy "an unusual personal message fron: KURUSHCHEV for ὁ. re Ὁ 


the President":  KHRUSHCHLV pledged that he would not stir- 


up any incidents before the upcoming U.S. ecleations. Cn 

tho same day, the Prcsident stated publicly that the United 
States had no proof of a Soviet. offeasive missile capability 
in Cuba. Also on the sane day, the Soviet Union sent ἃ 
harsh note to the U.S. Government concerning the Cuninten- 
ticnal) violation of Soviet airspace by an American U-2. 
plane on 36 August; the note threatened “appropriate re- 
telistory mezsures” against U-2 bases should such: ineidesats 
be repeated. The following day (5 September) U-?, flights 
over Cuba were temporarily suspended, and they did not re=- 
sume until 14 October. On ὁ September DORRYNIN again told 
SORENSEN that the Sovicts had “done nothing new' in Cuba 

and gave his assurances that all their steps“were defensive 
in nature Ard did not represent any threat to...the Unitec 
States." On 13 October DOBRYNIN irformed Chester BOWLES (8 
Special Representative and Advisor to the President) that 
the USSR would never send offensive weapons to Cuba, Sini- 
lar assurances were given by KHRUSHCHEY to U.S. Ambassador 
KOHLER in Moscov on 16 Octeber (the sane day that the Presi- 
dent was shown the U-2 photographs which revealed the pree 
sence of offensive missiles) and by Foreign Minister GRONYXO 
to President Kennedy in person on 18 October. 


ΠΟ Also on 18 October, the FBI reported, ΝΣ ee ee 
reer ΚΕΡῚ ΚΝ ΣΥΝ ἀπε αθς EASA eraser eae ἫΝ 


πο sai PEA NC I Migs Sasa 
ved ον τς ρας ame aig wel. wah ig ¥ Two days later 
POLSHAKOY told #asnington correspondents Joseph ALSOP acd 
Charles BARTLETT that the Soviets had ro offensiva wi apoas 
in Guba, and said he had been instructrd hy KURVSHCEEV and 
NIKOYAN on 1 October (the day before his departure fron 
Moscow) to inform President Kenedy of this fact. CIA hes 


-po indicetion that BOLSHALOV dulivercd this message to the 


President, or ever directly to the Attorney Cereral, or 

that, prior to his neeting with BEGLOY in New York City. 

he made any remarks abou* Sovict weapons ia Cr’ Β δι κυ 
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f BOLSHAKOV's having played any role in the Cuban 
missile crisis beyond making these remarks to ALSOP and 
BARTLETT. Discussions at the White House, State Departzert, 
and Defense Department about the crisis culminated in the 


- -decision—to—impose.a blockade on Cuba; this décision was 


announced by President Kennedy over nationwide television -- 
and radio on 22 October 1962. Soviet overturcs for a peacee 
ful settlement of the situation were initiated on 26 Octo- 

ber by the KGB Legal Resident in Washington, A.S. FEKLISOY, ** 
in contacts with the American journalist John SCALT. FEKLI~ 
SOV's proposals were along tha same lines as those received 


*BEGLOV came to the United States to attend the “Third Un- . = 
official US-USSR Conference of Public Figures," held δὲ. 
Andover, Massachusetts, from 21 to 27 October 1962... Also... 
_present at. this conference was Boris BELITSKIY,. identified. . 
“by NOSENKO four months carlier as a. KCB-controlled. source 


- of: CIA. (seo Part VI.D.6.). BELITSKIY indicated st that’. ἜΝ 
‘time that BEGLOV might bo affiliated with the ΚαΒεῖ ΟΠ ~ ἘΝ εν 


ea ERLISOVE who-xerved in- Washington under-the skies FOUL 


__ papers (see Part VI.D.7.c-). 
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τ at the White House. late that rigkt in a secret letter: from. 


KIMUSHCHEV. At a farewell party for BOLSHAKOV in Decernber 
3962, Presidential Press Secretary Plerre SALINGEHK asked 
BOLSHAKOV who would “do his work.’ FOLSHAFKOY eerlied that 
no one would do preeisely tha sage job, but that if SALIN. 
GER had “anytning specisl to say," he nmiwzht contact A.I, 
ZINCHUK, * ᾿ ᾿ 


Ὁ. Soviet Sourc:-3 During the Crisis 


NOSENKO has rot indicated that BOLSEAKOV had an infor- 
mation-collection role during the Cuban missile crisis. As 
for Soviet sourc+s at this time, NOSENKO stated on several 
occasions in 1964, ἡ different centexts, that the KCR “had 
not had luck in getting intelligence from high places in 
the U.S. Government" in October 1462. On sore than one 90. 


casion he said that the KCB agente "SASITA'** was unable to 


furnish any information of value in this rérvard. He said 
this on 25 February 1964 and again while being questioned 


about "SASHA" on 4 August 1964. On the latter date NOSENKO - 


said: ‘During the Cuban missile crisis the [KCB] First 


_ Chief Directorate, the Intelligence, couldn't tell what the 


U.S. will do. KHRUSHCHEV*** was rot satisficd with the work 
of the Intelligence, No agents were producing inforsation 
on this." NOSZENKO co:tinucd by saying that "SASHA’ ren 
ported nothing to thie KCB during the Cuban missile crisis. 
In fact, “he couldn'c knco« anything. 1 heard that this was 
very tightly held information. ihere wore just a few . 
people around President Kennedy who knew the plans, and they 


_ Were sworn to keep it sccerct." 


*ZINCHUK was: idertificd ty DERY!BIN by name ard photograph 
in October 1954 as a KCB staff officer. NOSENKO has said ; 
that ZINCHUK was a KGB cooptce rather than a staff officer. 


**For-a discussion-of-the SASHA" case, see Part VI.D.3.d. 


***Speaking before the Suprene Soviet on 12 December 1962, 
KHRUSHCHEV said that the decision to negotiate with the 
United States for a peaceful settl2ment of the Cuban situa- 
tion had beer influenced by “infornation from our Cuban . 


‘comrades and other [unspecified] sources." This informa- 


tion had been received, KHRUSHCHEV stated, on the morning 
of 27 October 1962 (Moscow time). . AS previously indicated, 
however, KHRUSHCHEV'’s: secret and conciliatory letter to ᾿ς 
the President was received at the White Hous?.on the night 
of 26 October 1952. a es : i 


οἰ; ° NOSENKO's Statements on BOLSHAKOV = =". 


peat 


NOSZENKO repeatedly emphasized BOLSHAKOV's CRU affiliae 

tion and the fact that the KGB was in no way involved in 
é¢his channel to the U.S. Coverrment via Robert Kennedy. . -. oo, a eas 
He first volunteered BOLSHAKOV's naze during ἃ discussion: . : : 

of the use of Novosti as a cover organization for Soviet - 

Intelligence officers. “Yuriy BOLSHAKOV of the GRU also 

sits there," he said. “He ig a colonel and a friend of - 

mine." Two days later, out of context with the preceding - 

discussion, he introduced the name again: ‘Then there is 

this BOLSHAKOV. He is from GRU who was in the United 

States."’ NOSENKO then commented that this was "a very in- 

teresting case" and added: “we shall talk about it later." ; 
when his case ofiicer trereupon turned to anotner tcpic, : 
NOSENKO immediately interrupted to say: “I know BOLSHAKOV 

very well. He is my old friend...] met him through Yuriy — 

GUK...[who}was with him in the United States...and we are 
‘ now very good friends. He calls me up and consults me for 
advice...’ On 1 February 1964 NOSENKO said he thought the 
Kennedy family knew BOLSHAKOV to be a military inteiligence 

officer; “yet for some reason they chose him as a channel 
between the U.S. and Soviet Governments. BOLSHAKOV, NO- 

SENKO added, “reported directly" to the Chief of the GRU 
concerning his exchanges with Robert Kennedy. 


ee mee a 
κασι ty ett erew mers Se es One 


NOSENKO said BOLSHAKOV was introduced to Robert Kennedy 

. by an American journalist (unnamed) at ἃ reception in the 

United States. The journalist invited BOLSHAKOV to go for 

a walk, and as they strolled “down an alley," there was a 

man sitting on a bench direetly ahzad of them. "The joure- 

nalist said; ‘Listen, Ceorge BOLSHAKOV], are you acquainted - 

with Robert Kennedy, the brother of the President and the 

Chief of the Department of Justice?’ BOLSHAKOV said: ‘No. 

Of course, 1! have heard of him.’ ‘Would you like me to ; 
introduce you?' ‘Of course,':  BOLSEAKOV said, ‘please do. ' 5 
He led him to the man on the bench. There was this feeling ᾿ 
that all this had been pr2-arranged." : ἢ 


This contact"was at the personal desire of Bob Kennedy. o- 
- BOLSHAKOV was called ia for this. As you know, the whole . ' 
idea of this contact was to pass information to Kennedy 
from KURUSKCHEV and from Kennedy, to KHRUSHCHEV....It happened 
to be BOLSHAKOV, but it was not BOLSHAKOY who sought to 
have the meeting....Then the relationship grew. BOLSHAKOV 
was_a visitor in Robert Kennedy's house. Th2y would first 
talk about ordinary things, and then the conversation—~- =  --- Jute de De ae 
turned to other matters..-.Robert Kennedy. did not say: . ον i, ae peel} 
‘Please tell KHRUSHCHEV so-and-so.' He would say: "You ᾿ 
know, some of these problems seem insolivable.*-- And BOL- 
SHAKOV would say: ‘And you know, at home they think this ᾿ 
and that way...’ without actually saying that this was coming ὶ 
from KHRUSHCHEV. But, of course, this was clear without | ᾿ a 
explanations. It was a& exchange of views on important. poil-. —_ we Ἶ τι 
4 


tical questions of the moment. He was like an intermediate 
point..." NOSENKO commented that he personally thought. 
that it was. a "case of mutual ‘feelers’ being sent out by 
both sides--exploring some given current political situation.” 

_ After BOLSHAKOV left Washington, KOSENKO stated, no one Oy tee kaa 
_ Feplaced. him.as a channel to the U.S. Government. Asked: ᾿ : Tate SO ey es 
whether ZINCHUK could: have taken over upon BOLSHAKDV"S- ~ ee wBIen ot a 


14-00000 | 


με 


ἔχθος 


departure, ΝΌΒΕΝΚΟ said: “Oh, no.’ There fs no contact. 
‘like there was before. It was broken at the time BOL-— 


SHAKOV left. | ZINCHUY was an agent or a coopitce....No, 
there is no such contact since BOLSHAKOY left. He ΒΡΕΒ65 


ΒΟ more BESSAgesS. © 


Referring to the Kennedy-BOLSHAKOV contacts; NOSENKO 


“told CIA on 26 January 1964: “You have shown considerable 


interest in him 'BCLSHAKOV], even after his return to the 
Soviet Union...because all this was done by by- passing CIA." 
He said on ἃ February 1964: “It was pretty obvious-that — 
this relationship between BOLSHAKOV and Robert Kennedy had — 
nothing to do with CIA, and CIA was not witting of it. It 
was at the perscnal desire of Bob Kenredy." he KGB 
determined that CIA was unaware of the exchange between 
Kennedy and BOLSHAXOV, NOSENKO reported, because when BOL- 
SHAKOV was subsequently invited to a reception at the U.S. 


Embassy in Moscow, two CIA officers--Kenneth A. KERST and 


Malcolm A, TOON*=—tried to elicit information from him 
about his relatiorship with President Kennedy. ‘The most. 
important thing" they had tried to find out, according to 
NOSENKO, was whether the President and BOLSHAKOV had met 
personally. Although BOLSILAKOV did τοῦ adait the fact to 
them, he did have one meeting with President Kennedy--"he 
was brought in a car...and was taken through a back door 


into the White House," NOSENKO said. . 


NOSENKO reported that William WALTON visited Moscow :in Decem- 
ber 1963 and at that time went to BOLSHAKOV, whom'he had 


‘previously met at the home of Robert Kennedy. Part of 


their conversations, he continued, related to Robert Kennedy's 
future political plans: ‘WALTON said that Bobby...did not 
expect at present to become a candidate for the vice presi- 
dency. He was, perhaps, according to WALTON, thinking of 
running for Governor of Massachusetts..." NOSENKO said he 
felt that there were "some feclers sent out on the part of 
WALTON--not exactly questions, but just a passing of opinion. 
WALTON was trying to sound them out, but I think that every- 
thing was left without an answer....My personal opinion was 


_that these things were told to WALTON so that ke could pass 


τὸ them on as, so to speak, Bouby's plans for the future." 


‘no Russian—involvement ἀπ the murder-of- the-President.- No-- 


Another topic covered in the WALTON-~BOLSHAKOV discussions, 


NOSENKO added, was the assassination of President Kennedy.** 
“As I remember, it was WALTON's opinion~-and his opinion re- 
flected the opinion of the Kennedy family--that there was 


suspicion at all." 


NOSENKO proposed two plans whereby the EGB could take 
over the GRU's channel to President: Kennedy. Under the 
first of these plans, the Soviet Minister of Justice would 
personally invite the Attorney General to come’ to the Soviet. 
Union. There the KGB would “set him up. in private. living. 


quarters, give him everything he wants..-S0 that he would be 


*Neither KEKST, who NOSENKO said was. pare ΟΝ by: ‘the. KGB. 
of being the: Cia Chief of Station in Moscow, nor Read was. 
affiliated: with: cla = any Αγ, 


; ΣΝ ἴων, Part: WD. 6. on NOSENKO" 8. information concerning 
_ See Harrey.0 OSWALD. ae ee 


ahs 


Bea ected Ts ater AA de 


pleased....Not to make an regent or couptee out of hia, «ἢ i: oe : 
Lut just to promote a rapprechenent." In addit:oa,’ -On the. = Piet oY ἐς τ 
basis of vhat ΡΟΙΒΉΛΚΟΥ͂ had told. NUSENKG about Nobert. 
Kenney’ 5 interest in a Sovier ballerina, this sian ealled 
for the two ta vv brought together, and the ballertra; who ; : 
“is quite free in her behavior sith the cppostie sen," > a, 
would do “everything necessary: for the State." Sefore ὶ ΕΠ 
ΝΟΞΈΝΚΟ 8 superiors could make a decision on this plan, 2 
the Fresident was assassinated and the -atter vas dropped. Η 
ΝΟΒΈΝΧΟ conceived his second plan during WALTON's trip to 
_¥oscow in December 19C3: "“BOLSHAKOY told mo that ho wag 
going. to meet WALTON, and asked me whether ve bad an in 
terest in it....I told the chiefs about ut and said: ‘'"Bet's 
utilize WALTON ourselves. Why should we let the GRU use 
hin?'' NOSENKO suggested that the KGB “tell BOLSIHAKOV 
that we are working on PALTON--that-this 4s a Number One 
target 23 far as we are concerned. BOLSHAKOV will do any-~ 
_xhing we ask him." However, “the boss.said: ‘Well, you ; oe ᾿ gt τῷ 
Know, it will worsen rclations between the KGB and the GRU, 
48 Jong as they are working op it, let then do it.'" 


NOSENKO indicated that if the KGB had actually essuned 
authority for the opcration in Moscow iroa the GRU, as he 
iad proposed, the KGB Legal Pesidency in Washington would 
have then taken over, and "someone new" probably would have 
been sent Prom KGS Headquarters to develop the association. 
this KGB officer would have becn "Someone with a broader 
outlook who covld carry himself well in social contacts." 


In addition to NOSENKO, one other et Ana Teurce nad 
ificd BOLSHAKOV as δ GRU officer. qn Tey ἐς ἘΞῚ ἐς 


my Aa 
an et esidency ἀὐδοσξ 4, Ree had 
"recently" turned over to BOLSHAKOV an informant who was 
᾿ ΒΩ incr isagezgetarsscon based in Washington. This jour- 
nalist, ἢ re U had accompanied Vice President Nixon 
to the USSR in July 1959 and while there had agreed to coop- 
erate by "furnishing political information." “BOLSHAKOV was 
to "concentrate all of his efforts on this one contact."* 
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Temporary Duty Authorization were? | 
December 1963 ot 
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SECRET 


prtnenbeennerepersas rot Sea ory 


Committee for State Security 
“Under the couse of Ministers 


ες 115 December 1963. : 


“Issued 4 to: Eientenant Colonel 
_ στ ΝΟ 


ROE oy uriy Ivanovich, , 
‘For duty to: TGR of Cor kaya 
πὸ ΟΝ 


A ; ; ast ἢ 
|i Length of ten-"— 
‘porary assign- ον ἢ 
ment: | 15 davs 
Ὁ through: ecember 
Ὡς Authorization? “directive oF Ὕ 
ΒΡ ΕΤῊΙ of a Chief Directorate 


oar 
Effective on presentation of 
a denti ty decument No.:  NK- 2513 


Chies ςς _SCRIBANOV of Directorate 
of Department 


οὐ Gonmittee. for State Security 
under the, Council of Ministers, USSR 


ἘΠ τ ᾿ Front | 


PR ae PSs os Vos cme gg eee me mrity 


: 


NOTATIONS OF PRESENCE ἽΝ᾿ PLACES” “= 
OF TEMPORARY DUTY | + 


"Arrived in egies Gor'kiy 16 Decenber 1963") | 


“Arrived in city οὗ Shakhun'ye. 17 XU 1963 
Did not use free averterss: 


s./Chief of Shakhun'ye Chief Militia | as tae 
ἣν ΜΝ 
ΕΝ 


Section, Militia Major wenn (illegi 


“Departed ΠΕ ΟΝ 17/X11-63 


Did not use free quarters" 


s./Chief of Shakhun'ye chief. Militia: 
Section, Militia Major (Teg 


"Left Gor'kiy 17 December 1963 
Did not use free quarters" 


s./ (igtegibie) } ΠΟΥ 
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2) 1G, NOSENKO"S- KGB. Promot ions-and awards." 


᾿ τ ΝΌΒΕΝΚΟ has. been questioned at length concerning Ἐς ὃ - 7, Shute o 
᾿ς progress tnrough the KGB ranks, from lieutenant to lieuten-: ἊΝ ᾿ ; ἢ 
“ant colonel. He has volunteered additional information. ΟἿ Be a eee coi τῷ 
.this subject himself. iis various statements follow in- ᾿ : : 
chronological order. : 

11 June 1962: “As a Chief of Section, I now receive 

2,500 [rubles pér month], plus 700 for my rank, for major, ᾿ς 

plus pay for longevity. 1 receive more t..an 4000, i.e., 

450-470-450 [rubles per month] in new money. This is 

enough for me...] am now a major but I should receive 

Lieutenant colonel soon. I have already completed my time 

in grade. We have a system of tine in grade. From major 

to lieutenant colonel it is necessary to have four years... 
cota My time “in grade was up in December, in-December of last ~~ 

year [1961}." 


23-January 1964: At the first of his 1964 meetings 
with CTS in Geneva SOSENKO had in his possession the ten- 
porary duty authorization which he said he had been issued 
in December 1963 to travel from Moscow to Gorkiy Oblast in 
connection with the search for CHEREPANOY.* This official 
¥GH paper had been signed by O.M. GRIBANOV, Chief of the 
Second Chief Directorate, and authorized."Licutenant Colonel 
Yuriy Ivanovich NOSENKO to visit the local KGB organiza- 
tion in Gorkiy Oblast on official business between 15 and 
30 December 1963." It bore official stamps of arrival and 
departure in December 1963, as attested by officials in the 
town of Shakhunya. 


10 February 1964: In Frankfurt, while awaiting ex~ 
filtration to the United States, NOSENKO was asked to review 
a biographic statement which had been prepared by his case 
officers on the basis of statements he had made during the 
1962 and 1964 mectings in Geneva. NOSENKO went over the 
-biography carefully, noted several changes, and then stated 
ὧι that it was correct. The biography included the information 
that NOSENKO had served in the U.S. Embassy Section of the 
American Department as a senior lieutenant from 1952 [sic] 
to 1955, that he was promoted to captain in 1956, to major 
in 1959, and to lieutenant colonel in November 1963, shortly - 
before leaving Moscow for Geneva. i ak ἃ 
: 8 April 1964: NOSENKO was questioned about the date id Ge wee 
when he became a senior lieutenant, and he replied: "I ἬΝ Ἷ 
think in the end of '53 or the beginning of '54 I got the 
senior lieutenant." 


‘ Question: That's less than a year after you entered the 
service [KGB]. 


fa epee ae enact cemessene 
in ἃ be ee νυ 
δας bebe χὰ νλειπαιςλ σατο τὰς τας 


τς *See Part VI.D.7.c. for a.description of this search and 
νον @f NOSENKO’s claimed part in it. 
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=" \-NOSENKO: © Well, I had. the GRU service. “That counts two “Ὁ 66 ὁ 


Question: So you got it when? At tha end of 1958 eo ἢ 4 ἌΡ 


i ; ae x Se 
'NOSENKO: . At the end of '53 or beginning of ‘54. Then I 


years, as military service, of course. It was. - Her iss 
considered as a continuance of military service. - ; 


je ada AG shane cattle ἀδωρηχ 


got captain in 1956. ὩΣ 


: Question: When in 19567... . -- 


NOSENKO: I don't remember. You see, they are not given 

a 95 ὙΦ exactly in February or in March. Sometimes the 
scheduled tine passes before they give it. So, 
'56.-Captain, '59--Major, and '63--... 


; 16 June 1964: Asked to list in ehronological order the 
date Of his promotions within the KGB from the date of 


entry, NOSENKO stated: "I began in the GRU as a junior 
lieutenant. While in the. GRY I became a lieutenant, and 1 
entered the KGB with this rank in 1953, Not long after I 
entered the KGB I became a senior lieutenant, but ἢ don't 
know the month. It was still 1953. In 1956 I was promoted 
to the rank of captain. I don't know the month. I became 
a major in 1959. I don't know the’month. In October 1963 
I we made w lieutenant colonel....Personnel called me on 
the velephone and said I had been promoted. Later I was 
told that GRIBANOV wanted to see me. I went to his office, 
but, of course, I didn't let him know that I already knew 


that I had been promoted. He gave me his congratuiations. 


You never see the attestation. It goes into your official 
file." 


26 January 1965: While discussing his role as case 
offictr for U.S. Embassy Security Officar John ABIDIAN, 
NOSENKO volunteered out of context that he had never offi- 
cially been a major. He explained this situation as 
follows: Having been promoted to the rank of senior 
lieutenant in April 1953, he vecame eligible for the rank 
of captain in 1956. When this time came, however, he was 


ες not promoted because a senior KGB official held against 


him his illegal use of KGB documents to cover_treatment for 

gonorrhea in 1954. NOSENKO therefore remained a senior 

lieutenant until 1959, when he would have been eligible 

for promotion to the rank of major had he received his — 

captaincy on schedule. Although GRIBANOV had promised NOQ- 

SENKO that he would be promoted directly from senior lieu- 

tenant to major, skipping the rank of captain, an admihie 

strative error was made by the KGB Personnel Office, and . 

NOSENKO found when the orders were issued that he had in- Tes Γ ὦ. onthe 
stead been promoted only to captain. Instead of rectifying - ; 3 a 
this mistake, GRIBANOV persuaded NOSENKO that it would be 4 
to his advantage to remain a captain until he became eligible ἫΝ οἱ 
for promotion to lieutenant colonel in 1969. NOSENKO- there~ 

fore was a captain from September or October 1959 until 

October 1963 when; as promised by GRIBANOV, he was proneted . 


athi 


Fag agaie 5. 


“directly tothe rank “of Lieutenant colonel.” 
; turned out that he never offierslly held the’ rank of major.* 


_NOSENKO has indicated that his highest rank in the KGB was . : aie 4 


tenant colonelcy. 


Ἔδει dinner te 


10 August 1965: Under ddiestionine by. DERYABIN, KOSENKO © 


1865. He again explained that he:was put, up for captain in ; ᾿ 
1956, but this time said that the-promotion had been blocked . So so: os ἜΝ 
on the grounds that he should be made to wait because of | "ee 
shortcomings in his work. Asked why he had told CIA that he 

had been a major during the 1962 meetings and again in the 


, repeated the chronology of his promotions. given an 26 January. Sab eles i 4 
i 


“piography prepared in Frankfurt, NOSENKO: replied- that he 


thought the true story would not be believed. 


17 April 1966: In a voluntary statement, NOSENKO wrote : 
the following: ‘Yn March 1951, with the rank of junior liecu- ' 
tenant, I started service in Naval Intelligence of the Seventh. δ : ; 
Fleet in Sovetskaya Gavan....From August 1952 until 1953, 2. 5 ἐν ὁ -ι τ τ -ἰς- 
worked at the intelligence base of the Naval Intelligence of ᾿ ἐπ πα ΑἹ δος ean 
the Fourtt Fleet in Sovcetsk, whére I received the rank of 
Jieutenant of the Administrative Service....In 1956 I ee 
the rank of senior licutenant [in the KGB], in December 195 


. the.rank of cnptain, and at the cnd of 1963 Ἴνα: ἐπροτι το ϑς 


for the rank of major. I lave never held the rank of lieuten. 
ant colone] ond the travel crder which you know of, with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, was filled out erroneously, ** 


19 April 1966: In a new version of his eutobiography, 
NOSENRO includéd the following statement: “in July 1956 Σ - 
became a candidate member of the CPSU, soon after which I ree 
ceived a promotion at work: I became ἃ senior case officer 
and was given the rank of senior licutenant. In August 1957 
I was accepted into the CPSU, and during the second half of 
1958 was appointed Deputy Chief of the Second Section, Seventh 
Department. On 29. December 1959 1 was promoted to the rank of 
captain. ne era ee 


26 October 1966: "I lied when I said I was a lieutenant ae 
colonel in T9544. Twas only a captain." Asked why he had : ; 


ἐς Said in 1962 that he was then ἃ major, NOSENKO replied: 
. “There was no conversation about rank in 1962. About my poe 


sition, I said I was in the Tourist Department. That's all." j; 


To. summarize what NOSENKO has said about his ranks while . 


‘serving in the KGB: He became a senior iicutenant in 1952, ‘ 


April 1953, 1954, or 1956; a captain in 1956 or Septenber/Octo- Am 
ber/December 1959; A major in December 1058 or 1959; and a : 
lieutenant colonel in October/November 1963. (The latter 

claim was verified by the official KGB document listing him as 
a lieutenant colonel as of December 1963.)- On the other hand, 


captain, and that he never advanced to a metry. or 8 Lieuse .- ἢ ἢ 3° ἀπ 


*At about this time, in early 1965, ae 

NOSENKO was only a captain and had advanced to nis senior iets y Res Gan Bk aed τὴ 

GB position. because of his: close relationshio with GRIBANOV,. Sid gs VIS po 
Bm shortly after NOSENKO's: ‘astect ion, GREED reported. Si ὗν σον τὰΣ “Ἐπὶ feos 


ceived: information from fellow KGB officers which.:” 


| made. it heii are contesn that. -NOSENKO was ταῖς Σιθυξοεῖς, 
bere wie τς δ ᾿ 


+ 


"2, Awards and Decorations ὁ 


: Not long after reestablishing contact with CIA-in- 
᾿ January 1964, NOSENKO mertioned that he had received the Ὶ 
τ Order of Lenin "shortly after the 1962. meetirgs" in Geneva. 4 
:-as a reward for the ideas which he had developed to “ene. . _- : 
- large the experience and improve the quality" of KGB Second. : 
Chief Directorate.staff personnel in Moscow. * Diring the 
first series of interrogations,.NGSENKO on 6 April 1964. — 
claimed that he was awarded the Order of Lenin in.1963 for: . 
his work in the Tourist Department, KGB Second Chief Direce τ" 
torate, after receiving the Order of the Red Banner in 1962 
for his performances while in the American Department. 
The following discussion of the subject took place on 
6 April 1964; 
ἐπ NOSENKO: ᾿ Yes;-I-received a big gold medal. ---- - ~ -- z ΞῈ Ε 
Question: It was the Order of Lenin? 
NOSENKO: It was at first the Order of the Red Ranner-~—the 
Red Star, I mean. In ‘63 I received the Order 
of Lenin. In '63. 
Question; What for? 
NOSENKO: GRIBANOV decided that whoever is working a long 
period in tiie Second Chief Directorate--[V.D. } 
CHELNOKOV got one, [A.G.] KOVALENKO got one-= 
many, many [received the Order of Lenin}. ** 
Question: You received the Order of Lenin for this brilliant 
: service? 
NOSENKO: No. For working in the Seventh [Tourist] Depart- 
ment, which is considered good. 
Question: What is good? Were there recruitments? What 
recruitments? 
WOSENKOs You must know that the main task of the Seventh 
Department is rot recruitrents. The main task is 
countering the intelligence activities of the op- 
position. 
Question: So, the Chief and the Deputy Chief of the Seventh j 
Department got the Order of Lenin? : 
NOSENKO: Yes. 
*NOSENKO has described the Order of 
decoration for which a KGB officer can be eligible. 3 
: : ; ae 4 


. eruited William John VASSALL (see PART. VI. 
ἐν 1. δα general topic, - 


he, the CIA officer, 
mecti 


ae Νὴ 
herent seuncermere wermnimme eae tneeite cvtarten on ὼὼὡὲὼὠοὡςςς.ς.-.- -. .ὕ 


__ the: 1962. 


Ἶ ings .with NOSENKO.__ 
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Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO;: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: | 


CHELNOKOY and. KOVALENKO? Ὁ 


Yes. And CHURANOY pot acd I got and--who else? 
[S.M.] FEDOSEYEV got ard ‘¥.M%.{ KOVSHLEK also got 
the Order, the second Lime. ihe first time he 
got it several years ago, -and this wis the second 
time. 


When did you get the Order of the Red Star? 
Red Star 1 got---1l don't know for what. 


But then one year later they gave you another 
one, because this [irder of the Red Star] wasn't 
enouth? 


Because the awards are give. out--now, wait one 
moment; up until 1961, if there were any awards 
for the Chekists [KLUB personnel] it was very rare, 
and they were only awarded fur a specific thing. 
Such as CHURASOYV, for instance. Ne was rewarded 
for τ specific deed i the recruitment of VASSALL]. 
But in 1962, 1963--these first yearn--whether it 
was the idea of the Party to encourage the 
workers, they decided to let SAKHAROVSKIY [Chief 
of the KGB First Chief Girectorate| declare his 
medals and GRIBANCV to σε το his medals. They 
get together with their deputies and decide to 
whom they will give thes. They don't say to 
whome-they say, for instonce: ‘One order to your 
department; you decide uno should have it.' 

Like that. Then we vould get together, I 
CHELNOKOV, KOVALENKO, ard ve decided [who would 
get one]. In our departuent. [v.t.} YAKOVLEV 
got a medal. Who else got a medal? In 1962, I 
got one, and then LEONOV who was Chief of the 
Second Section --he got the Order of the Red Star. 
We decided on these individuals. As far as we 
ourselves were concerned. thut decision was made 
by GRIBANOV and his deputy. 


Did the Seventh Department catch any spies? 


Well, as I have already told you, there was this 
Italian fellow g "» This was considered a 
good case because the First Department Later-- 
the Seventh Department eas only’ involved at the 
time of the arrest--began mecting with him. 


So you got the Order [of the Red Banner] in 1962 
because of your work in the Tourist Department? 


I think: in 1962 GRIBANOV gave it to me not for 
the Seventh Departmént, but for my work in the 
First [American] Departrent in 1960, 1961. 
You think 80? | 

I think so,” 


hout. any 


- Question: 


Ἶ 
; 
4 
ἡ 
* 
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το KOSENKOs | It.wae just:done δὲ the order-of the Chairman. 
Question: And the Order of Lebin was the aaa? ae 


NOSENKO3; - The same, Well, the way it essye, "For work well 0 00 tt 
igo done for the organs of the KGB": there 18 no indi- —— . ne 
' gation exactly what it ia for. stn PL τῇ 
τὸ NOBENKO admitted on 8 April 19643 ‘In 1964 [in Geneva] 
ΟἹ told 9 116 about the Order of Lenin,...Bhy?. It wag ὃ. ᾿ς °°” 
boest." NOSENKO.then explained what be said to be the true. 


circumstances and gave. the reason for which he was to have. - τ 
received thig decoration.  GRIBANOV, NOSENKO ateted, i rae od 
promised in 1983 that NOSENKO, CHRLNOXOV, and KOVALENKO - AS Sy RS : 
would get the Order of Lening “He aaid:; Σ an submitting 
‘your names for the Order of Lenin for oveating the ΤΌ» -_ 

Central Operational Communications System of the Socond~ 

Chief Directorate}, for this new thing you have tried to 
create in tourist work.' But December {1963} had gone bye. 
I left {for Goneva] and nothing happoned,"* — . ' ' 


NOSENKO was asked on 15 April 1964 to list the dates, 
reasons, and types of awards, decorations, and bonuses ke 
had received during his KGB career, as well as to indicate 

.. from whom he bad received each of these. His reply wae . 

᾿ as follows: "I received nothing in 1988, 1954, and 1955, 
In 1936 I received a commendation and one month’s pay. 
SEROV, the Chairman of the KGB, awarded ne this for the 
recruitment of Richard PURGI [see Part V.D.4.b.] while Σ΄ 
was working in the Seventh [Tourist] Department of the 
Seaond Chief Directorate. It was signed by the Chairman, 
and GRIBANOV told me about it. As usual, this Order of. 
the Chairnan of the KGB was circulated, and I «nd δῖ case 
officers saw my name listed. There is no certificate or 
anything. Personnel just makes a note in your official file. 
that on a certain date you received the commendation Το. 
the Chairman of the KGB. ee pe PP RS δ πον = 


‘Prom 1956 on, I received sonething almost every year, 
but it was nothing special, Perhaps it was the KGS annivere 
gary or May Day or Army Day. In. 1957 ox 1958, I got some ΠΝ δ δ’ 
thing from GRIBANOV, Maybe it was the 40th anniversary of ~ =. re Te: 


the Soviet Army. I don’t remember. It was given tose ὅδ. Ὁ le 
ἃ group of people in the hall [auditorium] between the third Eas i 
and fourth ficors [of the KGB Headquarters building]. PER= i 


FILYEV, Deputy Chief. of the Second Chief Direstorate, nade i 
_ the presentation. Ε . Ὁ . td a 

ἐς ν alts "In 1959 I received ἃ commendation ‘and one month®s — Cae aoe 
. pay from SHELEPIN, Chairman of the KGB, for several rew __. 


sO Naga eae een oe 


el . .-4auitments,/ among them the professor from Tennessee (MERTENS); me 

a OSE - DREW, FRIPPEL, and three British people. There wore @ix Δ. ΄ i 

7. Ὁ 1: κότος cree: sk: ae Ro yeep ay : 
oe *NOSENKO later reverted to hia original statement, which - ae 

Ϊ Related the award to. his efforts to “inspire” the work of 
a | .. the Tourtat Departments. τον, ' ὍΣ Ὁ 

ae . 

ΟΣ τὴν 


δ᾿ 


eee 


᾿ῤλαφκω rremrrala 
| ὙΠ 
" 


‘all; three Americans and three British. .I can't remember the 
‘Beitish names just now. * _ : 


"In 1960 1 cot a come arora GRIBANOV for good work 
in general. A lot of cfficers got this. In 19€1 I received 
the Order of the Red Shar. Witn a group of case cfficers I got 
this for general good work in the Second Chief Directorate. 
KOVALENKO and KOVSHUK oot this too. IVASHUTIN gave it to me 


(made the presentation). Personnsl maxes a note in your official 


file, but you car take the medal and the little certificate that 
goes with it and either keep it at home or in your study room 
(office) .** 


"In 1962 I got a commendation from GRIBAIOV for general 
good work. I also received the Unbiemished Service Award’ 


-for-ten years'-services ὍΠΟΥ counted this from October 1950, 


when I joined tne GRU, and they were late by two yeers in 
giving it tome, This is not unusual. SHCHERBAK, Deouty 
Chief of the Second Chief Directorate, gave it to me in the 


* See Parts V.D,4.l.and h., Part V-D.5., and Parts ¥.3.4.i., 
j-, and k., respectively, for descriptions of these recruit- 
ment operations end NOSENKO‘s ‘role in them.: NOSEXKO also 
said during interrogation by DERYASIN on 10 August ° 1965 
that, in 1959, his name was submitted for the. Order of the 
Red Banner in connection with these recruitments, but that 
he did not get it, probably oeccause he was trensferred to 
the First Department at that time (January 1950). NOSENKO 
has described the Order of the Red Banner as the third 
‘highest award a KGB officer may receive. Asked what KGB 
officers had received this eward, NOSENKO said on i0 June 

.,1964 that GRISANOV, SAKHAROVSKiY, and several other hagh- 
ranking KGB officers were awarded 1t for the imporcant role 
they played in smashing the Hungarian Revolution in 1956. 


ἈΝ On 15 April 1964 NOSENKO had said that he received the 
Order of the Red Star, along with a group of other Second 
Chief Directorate officers, at the end of December 1962. 

He recalled this because they were planning the. presenta- 
tion for the anniversary cof the KGB on 20 December, but 

the presentation was delayed and was not made until the 
end of the month. NOSENKO and about 70 other officers of 
the Second Chief Directorate, ancluding KOVSEUK and G.I. 
GRYAZNOV, received the award "simply for achievements, for 
good results in work.” | NOSENKO told. DERYASIN in August 1965 
that the order accompanying his award had read: “For ex- 
ceptional performance of mission.’ . When asked what mission 
was involved, NOSENKO replied that the award was just for 
good work in general. © 


ΝΟ = see a1 


WF ales ltd! κε ϊτεκζαρβνντοκα Baked 


sje 
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“pall along ‘with: 8. ‘certificate ‘In. 1963 ἢ received. ιν ese “ ρος Ἐφ, 
commendation from GRIBANOY for ies good work. Also,;° 0 τ. Oa a 
GRIBANOV told me that 1, along with some others, was to ORS ἐ ~ 
‘receive the. Order of Lenin on 20 December 1963, the KGB  -- : 
anniversary date, but I left for Geneva.**l was to re- - 
ceive it for arousing [ inspiring] the Seventh Department. weg . i 


NOSENKO said on 26 October 1966 that he never re- . : Η 
ceived any KGB award or decoration for his operational - ᾿ ' 4 
work, The only awards he received during his KGS career, ; , 
he said, were a Red Army anniversary medal and the award =§ mae. δ ee} : 
for satisfactory completion of ten years of service. " : 


ες *¥NOSENKO’s wording here reflects earlier intensive ques= ι 
tioning concernirg the ten-year service medal. NOSENKO said 
on 15 April 1964: “In 1962 I had ten years of service in 
the KGB and got a medal for unblemished service. It is to 
; usually given for ten years and to KCB men only....That was ᾿ 2s οἱ nd 
fo -.-+ nm 1962. I hac ten years of service then.” When it was re ea ee μὴ 
: pointed out that, according to his: most recent statement, ὧν ταν Jars ™ 
i . he had joined the KGB in March 1953 and therefore would ᾿ 22) τὰ ᾿ 
᾿ Tame have had only nine years of service in 1962, NOSENKO said he - 7 : 
eee did not understand why but that. he was certain that he had 7 i 
| > > been given the medal. after his return from Geneva in 1962. τ' ες SG 
ἑ (The 1962 date is consistent with NOSENKO's earlier statements ; 
᾿ that he joined the KGB in 1952.). The following day, 17 ΑΡΧ21 
ae _. 1964, NOSENKO said that he remembered why he had received 
fee | the médal in 1962 rather than 1963; this medal, he recalled, 


ΠΣ ΣΝ 


4G He -is-awarded to servicemen as well. as. KGB. officers, and. prior |. ye ae! PB a hee ae 
rege . military service is taken into account im computing the -. - ἘΝ bye oe, eet το 
an service time for the latter, NOSENKO had:.entered the GRU. ᾿ ; se gan ER Ts 

. ‘im 1950 and therefore should have received. the ten-year” a eo . ἜΣ 

τως Medal in 1960. - Beeause-o...a. mix-up ‘in. the- ΚΟΒ- Personnel Ee ENG Sie eat 

Ἢ ΤΘΕΡΡΕΈΜΟΒΕΙ he. id. not: receive it “until 1962. - r oO aa ἘΞ See τ 


nt nae nee ὁποτοισκέσν. στ edt se 


τς He. NOSENKO's. Relationshi 


will be Deputy Chief of Department. You must give thought to the . 


y with GRISANOV. ὁ 
ae Summary 


From the time of his first meetings with CIA in 1962, NOSENKO 
maintained that he had a close personal and profetsional relation- 
ship with Major General 0.M. GRIBANOV, Chief of tre Second Chief: 
Directorate, NOSENKO has described recruitment approaches in. which 
he and GRIBANOV took part together, conversations they had on opera- 
tional matters, the role which GRIBANOV played in his rank promo~ 
tions and receipt of various awards, and his afterhours carousing 
with GRIBANOV and First Chief Directorate ccuntecrinteiligence 
officer Ye.A. TARABRIN. NOSENKO has also frequently mentioned the 
role which GRIBANOV played in nis, NOSENKO's, professional advance~ 
ment within the KGB: GRIBANOV was wholly respensible, against 
NOSENKO's wishes, for his appointment to the position of Deputy 
Chief of the U.S. Embassy Section of the American Department in 
January 1969; later, when NOSENKO rejected his offer to make him 
Deputy Chief of the entire American Department, GRIBANOV arranged 
his return to the ‘tourist Department as Chief of the American 
Tourist Secticr. and his later appointment as Leputy Chief of the 
Tourist Department, 


NOSENKO's remarks concerning nis direct involvement with 
GRIBANOV in operations against Americans are-.inciuded in other 
parts of this paper. Among them are his early.statements on the 
approach to code clerk James STORSSERG (Part V.E.3.c.), his 1962 
account of the arrest and attempt to recruit CIA _cfficer Fussell 
LANGELLE (Part Vi.D.7.a.), and his early reports on the attempt to 
recru A officer Edward Ellis SMITH (Part VI.D.2.). In all 
three cases NOSENKO subsequently denied having played the role he 
originally attributed to himself ané denied having had personal 
contact with the Americans involved. NOSENKO has also altered his 
original accounts to say that he received no awards or decoration 
for operational activity and that he had not received the promo- . 
tions he claimed. as 


Ὁ. Details 


The statements of NOSENKO given below concern primarily his . 
personal relationship with GRIBANOV and how GRIBANOV assisted 
his rapid rise within the organization of the Second Chief Direc~. 
torate. ; 


12 June 1962: "Oleg Mikhaylovich GRIBANOV is a great guy. 
A real pal. We, so to Say, used to meet one ancther illegally 
and had women together... GRIBANOV wrote a fitness report on 


. me. It was the very best that can be given, brilliant. GRIBANOV 


wrote the very best fitness report on me. He had an excellent 
regard for me, excellent... I am supposed to beccme Deputy Chief 
of [the Tourist] Department. I believe that GRIBANOV is promot- 
ing young pecple, new people, who already have experience, good 
experience, who have made recruitments. ΟΣ know two or. three [of 
the people he is moving ahead]. I personally have about 12 re- 
cruitments, four-or five of them were British and the rest Ameri- 
cans. He [GRIBANOV] has his eye on me in particular, and the 
question: of my advancement is right now under consideration... I 


a ote a 
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fact that ; nave Baen talking with "you. 
I have a career. I have bright prospects. My boss GRIBANOV, ny 
highest boss, has a very high degree of respect. for me. 
Well, I make it look like this is un-. 
pleasant for me. But, in fact, it 5. ἃ plessant thing because, -. 
am glad he is bawling me out and not someone else. I. 
if he bawls me out he has a high regard for me. He - 
calls me personally {to his office] and suys: ‘You 


times bawls me out and I-- 


inside, I 
know that 
sometimes 


come with me. I have to meet an ambassador.’ I go with him. 


We arrive 
comes out 


and have the conversation. He is there all night. He 
and says: ‘Well, where shall we go for a drink?’ I 


know beforehand {that he will say this] and everything is ready 
at the Aragvi Restaurant. We go there ‘Well, what shall we 
drink:' [GRIBANCY says}. I answer: ‘well, Oleg Mikhailovich, 
cognac, of course! He is the highest chief. "1 don't drink 


cognac. 


I'll have vodka,’ I say. ‘Well, we'll have vodka then,' 


{[GRIBANOV says]}..." One of NOSENKO's CIA handlers suggested at 
this point that GRIBANOV seemed to treat NOSENKO as an older | 


brother would. ‘NOSENXO replied: "That's his attituce toward me." 


23 April 1964 
Question: «Did you ever go to GRIBANOV's house? 


NOSENKO: 
Question: 
NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 
Question: 


' NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


_ NOSENKO: 


χ never went in the house. I have driven to it. 


_bid he ever come to your house? 


No. 


Were you ever out at night with him, after work? 
If so, how, under what circumstances? 


After work? Yes, once. 
Who else was there? 
TARABRIN. 


What was the occasion? 


‘No specific reason. GRIBANOV called me. at midnight. 


I could hear that he was already drinking; he asked 
me how long it would take me to get dressed and come 


' down to the Praga Restaurant, first private room.. 


Afterwards we wanted to go somewhere else to finish 
the evening... GRIBANOV was sloppy drunk, lay down 
to rest, he needed a couple of hours of sieep. I 
Grove him and TARABRIN home, got him there at ks 00 
BeMes gave him some pills to ee him: : 


When did you first pergonally meet GRIBANOV? 
I might have seen him in 1953. or 1954, but I did not 


have a chance to speak to him then. Once I was in two 
group operational discussions (about 15 people present) 
- about work against Military Attaches..in A543 that was 
the. first time I. ever. pecke to. him.. oe τς sO 


“You can ruin everything. 


-He some- 
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Question: 


‘NOSENKO : 


Question: 


Ὁ 3278... 
“Question: when did you first have’ any personal conversation with 
é him? : : 
NOSENKO: I don't remember. He gathered groups of people. . 
Maybe I was with him with. KOZLOV and others in Tourist 
Department [i.e., between 1955 and 1960). 
Question: When did you develop a personal relationship with him? 
NOSENKO: It is difficult to say how it got. started, I was 


still working in the Seventh Department. It was in 
1958, or maybe 1957. KOZLOV suddenly called me and 
said 1 should immediately report to GRIBANOV. I did, 
and GRIBANOV said.I should quickly be ready to go to 
a reception with him at the Indian Embassy, with him 
and Vera [Ivanovna] ANDREYEVA. : 


: 
+ 
εν 
ῃ 


Why you? 


I don't know... (pause) Oh, yes, this is the story. 

this is it, this is why he started favoring me. 

Farlier, some time in 1953, I knew some girls, Nina on 
Pokrovskiy Boulevard and her girlfriend, Rina GUDKOVA, 
friends of (Yu.I.] Οὐκ and [V.M.} KOVSHUK and [V.A.] 
CHURANOV, CHURANOV was a friend of TARABRIN, who was © 

a friend of GRIBANOV. Through TARABRIN he got acquainted 
with these girls, and TARABRIN brought them to GRIBANOV's 
dacha one night. The girls were talkative and‘ told me 
all about it, and said they'd told CHURANOV. I told 
CHURANOV who warned me not to mention it. I never did, 
and GRIBANOV learned about this and liked it; he re- 
marked once: "You are not a gossiper...” 


How did he find out that you knew and didn't tell any~ 


αὐλῶνα weeps bat 
athe, 


one? 

NOSENKO: I don't know, but he did. 

Question: Who wrote your fitness reports? 

NOSENKO : My last one was written by [V.D.] CHELNOKOV. The one 
before that by {V.A.] KLYPIN, in the First Department. 
Before that in the Seventh Department it was written 
by (K.N.] DUBAS, before him by [V.A.] KOZLOV, then 
{S.V.] PERFILYEV and before then, in the First Depart~ 
ment, by {A.M.] GORBATENKO.  . 

Question: Did GRIBANOV ever write a fitness report on you? 

+: NOSENKO: He may not have actually written. them, but he signed 


them, those reports written in connection with pro~ . 
motions to higher jobs or for trips abroad, Or general 
reviews of personnel. ἊΝ τάσις : , 


meen πραν dexter aera τ 
ΗΜ 


15 February 1965 (from a protocol signed! 20 February 1965): ~ 
"Before 1 joined the KGB in 1953 I had never heard the name of - 
. Oleg Mikhaylovich GRIBANOV. and knew nothing: about him. As. [F.G.] 
᾿ς SHUBNYAKOV, rather than GRIBANOV, was. the Deputy Director of. the. 
Second Chief Directorate responsible for supervising the acti- 
vities. of the. First*Department of the. Directorate, where 1 worked, ~ 


it may have been several montis after I began my KG5 service ‘that 
GRIEANOV first came to my attention. I don't knew when I first. 
saw GRIBANOV but it may have been approximately 1953 δὲ. ἃ meeting - 
before May Day or the 7 November holiday. I would not necessarily 
remember this as I frequently met much more important people, who 
were friends of my father, and seeing GRIPANOV wouldn't have been 
particularly important to me. Sometimes Guring 1954 and 1955, it 
was necessary to obtain the signature of a Deputy Chief of the 
Second Chief Directorate on a cable that. I had written and, if- 
SHUBNYAKC’ was absent at the time, I would take it to GRIBANOV 
for approval. Though I was only a junior case officer at the 
time, I would take the cable, after it had been aprroved by the 
Chief of Section and the Chief of Departzent, directiy to GRIEANOV, 
who would simply sign it with no discussion. I do not remember how 
many times I touk cables to GRIBANOV nor do I remember the contents 
Of any specific one of them. ‘The first meeting with GRIBANOV that 
I specifically remember was in the summer of 1956. I think it was 
in June. I had returned from Kiev with KOZLOV ang, after writing 
ἃ Spravka on BURGI, PERFILYEV, KOZLOV, and I went to see GRIBANOV. 
‘KOZLOV didn't introduce me to GKIBANOV at that time, put GRIBANOV 
knew that I was NOSENKO because the plan for the BURGI operation 
said that I would participate and because PERFILY<V had made an 
appointment for the three of us to speak to GRIBANJV at this time. 
The meeting lasted about 30 or 40 minutes. GRIBANOY read the re~ 
port on BURGI's recruitment and asked some questions. KOZLOV 
answered some of these and I answered others. Other than asking 
what Ukrainians took part in the Operation, I can recall none of 
GRIBANOV'’s questions nor do I remember any of the conversation 
which took place at this meeting. When we were through, KOZLOV 
and I left while PERFILYEV remained with GRIBANOV.. Perhaps the 
first time I was alone with GRIBAYIOV was in 1958 when I attended 
a reception given by the Indian Embassy at the Sovetskaya Hotel 
in Moscow. Usually [A.V.] SUNTSOV accompanied GRIBANOV on such 
“occasions, butyhe was sick at the time. I don't know why SUNTSOV" 
usually went with GRIBANOV, why I was selected to go, or what I 
was supposed to do at the reception. I think GRIBANOV called the 
Seventh Department and asked whom he could use, but I don't know 
why he picked me. GRIBANOV told me that, at the reception, I was 
to refer to him as Aleksey Mikhaylovich GORBUNOV. I was to 
introduce myself as Yuriy Ivanovich and if anybody asked, would use 
the last name NIKCLAYEV. Vera ANDREYEVA, who went with us, used 
the name Vera Ivanova. After work, I went home to change ny 
clothes and we went 1n GRIBANOV's car from the KGB to the Hotel 
Sovetskaya. GRIBANOV sat in front with the driver and I sat in 
back with Vera ANDREYEVA. I cannot say how many times I have seen 
GRIBANOV altogether. From 1959 on 1 saw him more frequently. 
Sometimes, GRIBANOV would call meetings of chiefs of sections an 
their deputies and I would take part in these. I had begun tc 
¢all GRISANOV by his first name and patronymic in 1956, when I 
was Deputy Chief of the First Section of the Seventh Department, 
_but at these meetings I called him ‘Comrade General.’ -In 1959 
|Z also went to GRIBANOV's office alone in connection with tne. 
PRIPPEL case and, sometime -between Nay and October 13593, took 
him a report that I had prepared concerning the use of tourist | 
cover by foreign intelligence organizations.” — - oe ; 


ἢ 23-24 February 1965 (from ἃ protocol signed 26 February) : ᾿ 
Ν SGRI BaNOV was never in np own office, my home, my parents hoxe .. _ 
i Or my parent*’s dacha. .My father. never knew him. I was. never 


a in. GRIBANOV's. home. or his: dacha.: I was never in any KGB: opera- 
a - tional apartment with GRIBANOV. I never introduced any of-my: |: 


Baamigh fa ΤΥ arene 
: 4 


aig τ 


“own ese 
discussed them with GRISALOV. 

agent 'PRCHHOR' (PREISFREUND). On chree occasions 1 hava been 
with GRIBANOV in social circumstances.* On all three occasions 
TARABRIN was also present. After two of these occasions, we 

had parties with yiris. I don't remember when tie firet time 
was, but the last time was in September or octcrer 1963. On 

this occasion tuey called me at home late ἐξ nignt and agked me 
to join them at the Prague Restaurant.” I erranged for female 
companionship and this party lasted until early morning.* It) 
was at this party that I gave GRIPANOV sone pilis τ had fsr 
hengovers. I nad brought a supply of thes2 bacx from Geneva in 
1962. A few days after this party [GRIBANOYV's secretary Ye.S.] 
KIRPICKNIKCV came to my office with a note from GRIBANOV asking 
me for some more of “hese pills. Thig-is the note I gava to my. 
CIk case officers in 1964.*%* I have ridden in GRIBANOV's cars 
perhaps four or five times, once when I went with him to an 
indien Embassy reception in 1958, perhaps two or three times to 
meetings with SUSLOV and two or three times in connection with - 
the drinking parties with GRIBANOV and TARABRIN. GRI83ANOV played 
absolutely no part in my entry into the KGB. i think he could not 
have played any perscnal part in ny assignrent to the first 
Secticn, First Departxent, Second Chief Directorate in 1953 since 
at that time GRIBANOY was Deputy Chief cf the Second Chief Direc- 
torate supervising the Second Lepartrent and not the Firse De- 
partment. I do not know who mace the decision to transfer me 
from the First Pepartment to the Seventh bepartment in 1955, but 
I did nct have any persona: contact or conversation with GRISAKOV 
concerning this decision. 1 do nct know if GRIBANOV played any 
personal part in my appointment as Deputy Chiet cf Section in 

the Sevenchn Department in 1958. I ds not remerber just who was 
responsible for my appointment to this position. i did ast per- 
sonally discuss this appointment with GRIBANOV. GRIBANOV decided 
at the end of 1959 that I would be appointed Deputy Chief of che 
First Section, First Department, Second Cares Directorate, and 
this appointment took place sometime in January 1S$tS. DUBAS, 

the Chief of the Seventh Department in 1959, told me that GRIBANOV 
planned to appoint me to this position and that he had spoken to 
GRIBANOV two or three times about it, but had been unable to get 


. GRIBANOV to change his plans. 1 spoke to GRIBANOV myself abcut 


this matter once or twice. GRIBANOV did not tell me who had 
recommended me for this new position and did not tell me any. 

reason for my having been selected. GRIBANCV did tell me that my 
appointment was a part of his personal plan to raise to more a + 
senior positions a number of younger officers, including myself 

and Aleksey SUNTSOV. The decision for me to return to the Seventh 
Department in January 1952 was actually made in, about September or 
Octcber 1961. GRIBANOV planned to appoint me Deputy Chief of the 

First Department, but the new Chief of the First Department, . 

FEDOSEYEV, wanted KOVSHUK to take this position. . Since I did not 


¥ "See below for a more detailed version of this affair. 


#¢ when NOSENKO arrived in Geneva in 1964 he was carrying a note 

. addressed: “Personal to NOSENKO, Yu.I." In translation the 
note readin. fvll: "Yu.I., get me please. sone more tablets = 
Like the che you gave me once.: {signed}: GRIBANOV.” © 


ae 


“ων 


‘own, acenta to " GRIBANOV.. -GRIBANOV new: ‘abet agents αϑὲ 


= é below for a more detailed version of this affair. τς 


a @, and ‘ARTUR’ (PRIPPEL}, but I never ‘speci Sfically. 
discussed them with GRIBANOV. I did discuss with GRIBANOV: the 

agent "F ROKEOR' iPREISFREUND). On three occasions 1 have been ~ 
with GRISANOV in social circumstances.. On all three occasions. 
TARABRIN was also oresent. . After two. of. these occasicns, we” 


had parties with girls. I dén't remember when the first time 


was, but the last time was in September or Octoter 1963. On 
this occasion they called me at home late at. night and aeked me” 
to join them δὲ. πὸ Prague Restaurant. I arranged for remeie 
companionship ara this party lasted until early morning,* It 

was at this party that I gave GRIBANOV some pilis I had for 
hangovers.’ I had brought a supply of these back from Geneva. in 
1962. A few days after this party ΤΟΝΣΒΆΞΟ 5 secretary Ye.S. ἘΣ 
KIRPICHNIKOV came to my office with a note from GRIBANOV asking 
me for some more of these pills. This is the note I gave to my 
CIA case officers in 1964.**. XY have ridden in GRIBANOV's cars 
perhaps four or five times, once when I went with him to an 


- Indiar. Embassy reception in 1958, perhaps two or three times to 
meetings with SUSLOV and two or three times in connection with 


the drinking parties With GRIBANOV and TARABRIN. GRISANOV played 
absolutely no part ia my entry into the KGB. I think he could not 
have played any personal part in ny assignment to the first 
Section, First Department, Second Chief Directorate in 1953 since 
at that time GRIBANOY was Deputy Chief of the Second Chief Direc- 
torate supervising the Second Department and not the First De~ 
partment. I do not know who made the decision to transfer me 
from the First Department to the Seventh Department in 1955, but 
I did τὸς have any persons: contact or conversatica with GRIBANOV 
concerning this decision. -I do net know if GRIBANOV played any 
personal part in ry appointment as Deputy Chief of Section in 

the Seventh Department in 1958. I do not remember just who was 
responsible for my appointment to this position. I did not per~ 
gsonally discuss this appointment with GRIBANOV. GRIBANOV decided 
at the end of 1959 that I would be appointed Deputy Chief of the 
First Section, First Department, Seccnd Chief Directorate, and 
this appointment took place sometime in January 1960. DUBAS, 


the Chief of the Seventh Department in 1959, told me that GRIBANOV 


planned to appoint me to this position and that he had spoken to 
GRIBANOV two or three times about it, but had been unable to get 
GRIBANOV to change his plans. I spoke to GRIBANOV myself abcut 


. this matter once or twice. GRIBANOV did not tell me who had 


recommended me for this new position and did not tell me any — 


reason for my having been selected. GRIBANOV did tell me that my 


appointment was a part of his personal plan to raise to more 
senior positions a number of younger officers, including myself 
and Aleksey SUNTSOV. The decision for me to return to the Seventh 
Department in January 1962 was actually made in about. September or 


- October 1961. GRIBANOV planned to appoint me Deputy Chief of the 


First Department, but the new Chief of the First Department, 
FEDOSEYEV, wanted KOVSHUK to take this poeeerone Since 1 mae not 


#* When. NOSENKO. arrived in Geneva in 1964. he was carrying a. note “ 
addressed: “Personal te NOSENKO, Yu.I." In translation the 
‘mote read in full: °Yu.I., get me please some more: fablets. 
like the one you gave. me once’. _.fsigned} ‘GRIBANOW. " : 


ΝΠ ΝΣ 


ARR ENE peter τοι 


“lebih Fe 


ΟΝ 


want to be placed in this position by GRIBANOV's order against the 
wishes of FFDOSEYEV, I went to GRIBASOV and requested that I be al 
transferied Lack to the Seventh Department, in any position. I 

had already spoken to CHELNCKOV, who waz then Chief of the Seventh 
Department, about this matter. and -he had suggested that I go to 


GRIBANOV and ask to be returned to the Seventh Departmert. GRIBANCY εἰ 


finally agreed that I should return to tne Seventh Department as 


Chief of the First Section with the understanding that I would be 


appointed Deputy Chief of the Seventh Department 1s soon as this . 
position would be vacated by [8.A.] BALDIN. In July 1962 I was 
appointed Deputy. Chief of the Seventh Department. Vhis uecision 
was made by CHELNOKOV and GRIBANGV in accordance with the intention 
stated by GRIBANOV at the end of 1961 that I should be appointed 
to this position as secon as possible. I had no further personal 
discussions with GRIRANOV about this appointment at this time. In 
1963 CHELNOKOV [GRIBANOV's Depucy, F.D.] BOBKOV, and GRIBANOV 
decided that I should be named First Deputy Chief of the Seventh > 
Department. ‘they Gid not discuss this with me beforehand and no 
order was igsued about this appcinrment. I was simply told that 
from that time I would be considered as First Deputy Chief of the 
Department, At this time I was, in fact, the only Deputy Chief of 
the Seventh Department, since KCROBOV did not come to the Saventh 
Department until about November cr December 1963. GRIBANOV did 
not tell me his reasons for appointing me LCeputy Chief of the 
First Section, First Department in January 1969, for wanting to 
appoint me Deputy Chief of the First bepartment in late 1961, or 


-for appointing me Section Chief and later Deputy Chief of the 


Seventh Lepartment in 1962. He did not discuss with ma my personal 
qualifications for each of these positions. GRIBANOV had nothing 
at all to do with my assignment to Geneva in 1962. I think that 
the kharakteristika written about me for this trip was signed by 
BOBKOV, since he was tne Deputy Chief of the Secord Cnief Direc 
torate who supervised the Seventh Department. I did not personally 
discuss this trip with GRIBANOV before my departure from Moscow. 

My candidacy for this assignment was supported by BANNIKOV, the 
Deputy Chief of the Second Chief Directorate who supervised the 
work of the Eleventh Department which had the investigative file 


"on SHAKOV. BANNIKOV was concerned with the question of who would 


go as case officer on this trip because SHAKOV, who was suspected 


(ΟΕ possibly being a Western agent, was to be in the delegation. 


There was no background or neighborhood investigation conducted 

on me in connection with my being approved for this trip. My 
assignment was approved by the Eleventh Department, by the Person~- 
nel Office of the Second-Chief Directorate, by the Central Personnel 
Office of the KGB and by the Central Committee of-the CPSU. GR{EANOV 
had absolutely nothing to do with my assignment to Geneva in 1964. 
The kharakteristika on me for this trip was signed by BOBKOV. For 
the Τόσα trip no decision of approval of the Central Committee of 


.the CPSU was required for me or for any of the other members of 


the delegation who had been approved for the 1962 trip. KHLOBU- 


᾿ς STOV, PANCHENKO, and KOVALENKO supported me for the assignment as” 
A personal favor to me. I did not discuss my. 1964 trip to Geneva 


with GRIBANOV prior to my departure. . In fact, I was even afraid 
that GRIBANOV would find out that I was going and would object to 


my making this: second trip." 
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| encounters rg with GRIBANOV and TAPABRIN . 
“mot included in the. protocol. ‘quoted above, is tarer. fom case 


23:1 Febru sary 1965 1965s. NOSENKO comment τ further. 4 on-his: social 
The following, which Was’ 
officer notes. 


Question: Teil me about: ae eecasions whan you were with GRIBANOV 
ne and TARABRIN. 


NOSENKO: Three ΤΕ ΕΣ in cafes. meice afterwards there. _ 


were girls. The most recent time was in September or 
October 1963. I don't remember the first time... In ὁ 
1963 I received a call from. TARABRIN at home. - Then ἢ 
GRIBANOV got on the phone and told me to take his car 

“and come join them at the Praga Restaurant. I didn't” 
take his car. because I didn't want te call the duty- 

_ officer. 1 took a cab and went to the Fraga. They 
were sitting there and drinking in a private room. I 
joined them. They were drinking champagne, but I took 


cognac. TARABRIN suggested girls about 1230 and GRIBANOV 


made me go tc the office to get my notebook. I called 
one girl I knew--her and her sister. VWihen I got back 
to the restaurant it was closed with only GRIBANOV and 


TAPARRIN still there. We went to tne girls' (apartment). 


They weren't prostitutes exactly. I knew her before. 


Question: Is this why GRIBANOV called you to the restaurant (i.e., 


to provide girls)? 


NOSENKO: I think so. It was the second time I had participated 
in this. This last time CRIBANOV told the girl his 


name. The girl works in the Archives of the First Cnief 


Directorate. At that time of night I wasn't able to 
reach anyone else. Her name is Galina Mikhaylovna. 
Her mother works in the Central Committee. I don't 
remember her last name. GRISANOV was drinking and she 
told him that she had quarreled with ZAYTSEV, the Chief 
of the First Chief Directorate Archives. GRIBANOV 

. told her that he would give her a job and told me to 
arrange for a job in the American Department of the 
Second Chief Directorate for her. Galina's flat is in 
the building inhabited by Central Committee workers on 
Kutuzovskiy Prospekt. GRIBANOV's driver drove him. 
home at 0600 and he was in the office by 0830. 


3 March 1965: Speaking of the damage his disclosures must 


have Caused the KGB, NOSENKO said: “I believe they will punish 


people in the Second Chief Directorate [SCD]... Even GRIBANOV... 


. He was personally responsible, as head of the SCD, for pushing 
_ me ahead.” 


Question: What sort of punishment? .... 
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ὡωξμδῶς ονθως, α: τος, 


NOSENKO: Even firing. 


Question: Do you think any others would be punished, or even | 
fired? 


neaerentene rece 
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NOSENKO: Maybe. KOVALENKO, BOBKOV, and people in the Eleventh 


ror ge eaten vanneees| ἜΠΙΕΝ Gna! ere eo 


Peper eeen tc eit ouistss: too. Saeed 


, Later in the same 6e63i0n the acer eoaseoe. veeuened to this. subject « ᾿ 2 Sale ihe 
The following is a transcript of the. discussion: aa g a : 


«avast 


Question: You said you think GRIBANOV might be fired. Yet, there’ 
: ig nothing in the protocol: you signed {see above} about 
your relations with GRIBANOV which would seem to make 
him personally responsible for you. Is there something 
else, something you haven't told me? , 


ae alt coe nokta a eer ten esd 


“NOSENKO: No. 


ΠΝ 


Question: Why then do you think GRIBANOV would be fired? 


Se ade 


NOSENKO: {no answer) 

Question: (repeats) 

NOSENKO: Don't know. 

Question: Well, what is your opinion at least? 

NOSENKO: Nothing, nothing. Let's not discuss this. 

Question: Why not? 

NOSENKO: It's simply my opinicn, that’s all. I don’t know why. 

Question: Well, what is your opinior:? : ; an os 


NOSENKO: He was responsible for my becoming Deputy Chief of 
Department. 


Question: But you had already gotten ahead before: you said he 
3 didn't help you become Deputy Chief of Section in 1958. 


NOSENKO: Yes. 
Question: Did you ever hear any gossip about his help to you? 


NOSENKO: It was said in the SCD that he helped me become Chief 
of Section and Deputy Chief of Department. 


Question: Why would BOBKOV be punished? 


NOSENKO: He was “my supervisor, and in 61 he was BECKS EATY. of ἰ 
᾿ the KGB Party Organization. ι 


Question: Would others in the Party Organization -be punished?__. sk a a πεδοτε 


NOSENKO: Yes, also in the Party Organization of the Seventh 
Pepartment and of the SCD. _ aoe 


ῃ 
See ες Ἰθρκηξιρνερονεαίςςἐξοίθον 8 


᾿ρυδδεξοητ᾽ Would BANNIKOV be punished? 


“No. He did nothing, just supported my . candidature for 
Geneva. 


Ξ : 
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ΕΣ Would ROVSHUK be punished? 
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. NOSENKO: 
‘Question: 


NCSENKO: 
Question: 


NOSENKO: 


Question: - 


NOSENKO: 


Question; 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO 


Questions 


NOSENKO: 


Question: 


NOSENKO : 


Question: 


ease AP a 


ΟΣ course they would speak with KOVSHUK, Οὐκ, GRYAZNOV, | 
who talked to me. 


‘How about the First Chief Lirectorate and the Seventh | 
Directorate? 


No. I wasn't close to them, except οὔκ. 
How about First Chief Directorate residencies abroad? 
{S.I.] GAVRICHEV might be recalled from Geneva. 


You must be withholding something about: your relations 
ship with GRIBANOV. 


No, I was telling you I visited his cffice. He told 
me: ‘I found out you're drinking too much.’ I said 
no, not especially. He said: ‘Stop this drinking 
with KOVSHUK. It's not good for you.' 


But this couldn't harm GRIBANOV' 8 pesiticn now. 


They would review my file, and find that it contained 
the report about the woman in '54,* the fact that I 
was turned down for assignment to Ethiopia, drinking, 
gcandals--GRIBANOV knew about this, but he approved 
my appointment (to Deputy Chief of Department) anyway. 


Why did he promote you? 

GRIBANOV thought I was a young, active guy. Six re- 
cruitments--oh, they weren't much, but it sounds 
great for the First Department, which was having no 
success with Americans in the Embassy. 

But why make you Deputy Chief of Department? 

He thought I was a tough guy, good case officer. In 
‘59 I saw him often and was involved in a lot of 
‘operations which were reported to him. 


But it was not then, but in 1961, when he made you 
Deputy Chief of Department. 


(shrugs) 


Who would panes approve a nets ΕΙΣΕΕ of Ρεραζες 
ment? 
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ἘΣ be dink dee beeen 


τον ecclesia aad ἢ 


NOSENKO: 


Must be higher than a Department. Chief-~bec. :se 
GRIBANOV- signed. They could get him for his, pe ocean 
those who are against GRIBANOV. 


ae ae Piet ree fae 


Question: 


‘who? — 


‘Well, IVANOV, who wanted & to get promoted 1 to _ Deputy.” 


νι nt Bie σου νι es Sa οἷν 


So Presuna 


᾿ WOSENKO: 


_ disease 


ἘΣ 


Chief of" Department. in .59-60. but didn't; - He was in an. 


᾿ς inspection group: of the contegaune πονῶν νὸν the Seventh. 


Department... 


thrs 1s ἃ ‘reference: to. ‘NOSENKO"s contracting venereal . 
tee: Part IV. €.2, a τ : 8 OK 
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Accordir.zg to 


‘source 


Cuestion: But GRIBANOV must have approved ail the ather 
3 Department Chiefs; too. “ould the spre happen 
of them defecte!? © πον = uve 7 pe 


NOSENKO: Well, if rt was from the Second Dep2rtuent, for exuhel:, ἘΝ 
no, becatse GRIEANOV wasn't personally supervising it. ye 
εχξ woule be someone else's proposal. ἔξ my cas2 it was ; 


his own. initistive. 


ΠΡῸΣ banat Hb e Pr alent ob 


‘Directorate punishes ag 
ion? ; é 


NOSENKO: Ne, absolutely not. 


MELEE 


ΕΞ 


Ags indicated in Part III.I., ἃ number of gources have repo 
that GRIBANOV and other KGB officers were di om the 
in the wake of NOSENKO's defecricn.® . ica 


Φ 
Ade 
ἐπ τὶ ἧς 


included in ' “BALNIK" 
(BANNIKGOY). GRIBANOV's guilt was said to rest in the facts that, 


responsible for NOSENKG's flight; that NOSLNXO was his perscnal 


οἵ ΝΟΘΈΝΚΟ 5 intention to defect. 
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dele- 


sered for inclusion in the Soviet 


gatior. to go to Geneva, a summary statement cf NCSENKO's activities 


and capabilities was prepared by employees of tic Secona Chief 
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stated, however, that he understood from conversations w ene ἐς δα eee 


KGa employees, wkom Re could not recall spécifically by name, that 
GRIBAKOV read the sumnary material, 


ot 


| Ε - : 
ἘΠῚ addition, a western Ambaseador with whom GRIBANOV was in ἥδ FS oe RS 
_operational_ccontact—in-Moscow-has—stated-that-GRIBANOV-disap~ Sa ἘΞ Ἷ 


peared from the scene sometime. in ‘mid-1965 and was. replaced by. . 9 - Ὁ. (w+? 
another KGB handler. (He has also-indicated that GRIBANOV.._ ἜΝ ae 


disappeared about the time Of KHRUSHCHEV’S downfall in October — re, 2s 
1964.) oe) ἮΝ Ἴ ee ee re 


Ὁ ΞΕ 


~ and “pat. the pabetion » ‘en * dhe ‘suimary, ‘Sand: hist to Cs Ἔν 


Ὁ ΠΡ EMA! gree δ ΒΆΡΕΙ iees. the στῆσα) feeling arong ΚΟΒ᾿ perscn- 
net ΠΙΘΑΝΌΝ Was Geridag Lo overlooz a lot of deficiencies 
about NCSENKO because of SREEANONS gs pong ete friendship with 


NOSESHO's father." 
= Record ete to dest Give. ΝΕ 


ts SiS es ς ἜΘ - soe ον Os ΠΑ λυ ᾽ς 
ΓΤ πον" cisuidasi. “tock piace inn fediately ‘after GOSENKO! 9 
eefastion. in Fobroary, 1964 and no. less than 50 other officers; 
nose of them from the Suconsi Chief Directorate and many of them 
cicae friends: οὐ μεθ ΩΝ, had been fired subsequently. ache ἢ 
Sahakari: τ eS prior to NOSENKO'sa defection, NCSENKU hai 
been 08 deputy to a Department Chief in the Second Chief Bicce: 

torate but that he held only the rank of captcin in the KCB. 

é SH attributed NOSENKO's high position te the int ‘luence which 
GRIBAAOV exerted on his behalf. ΘΉΣ RRR MRR eR 

G3BG rather than being fired, Major General "BANNTA” (BANA IAGY) 

had been appointed Acting Chief of the Sccond Chief Directorate in 


GRIBANOV's Seesee: : 


sagt 


ee after the defection of NOSE! ‘KO, the Ko conducted “an ex- 
tensive investigation: cf ‘pergonacl in KGB Headquarters to find out 
which KGB officers knew him. One οἱ these questioned was TAPASHIN, 
who saic he was acquainted with NOSENKO, but that their relation- 
ship was only casual and was limited to cccasional official con- 
tacts within the KGB. Subsequent investigation determined, however,” 
that TAPABRIN and GRIBANCV were close friends socially end chad 
attended several parties which NOSENKO had arsanged and att ended . 
Girls provided by NCSENKO were at these parties.** As a result of 
his willful concealment of this information, TARABRIN, Like GRIBANOV, 
was discharged from the KGB and dismissed frem the Commun i st Party 


of the Seviet Union. 


og : Bi BANNIKOV was the Acting Chief of the 
Second Chief Directorate. NOSENKO, as noted above, said that 
‘BANNIKOV would not be punished as a result of his defection, 
NOSENKO also said that it was BANNIKOV who ‘sponsored NOSENKO's 
1964 trip to Geneva and that GRIBANOV had nothing to do with it 


or the 1962 trip. 


*@ These evidently were the parties geseribed by NOSENKO (see 
ey riots, at the ‘time of 


ST ae a eee 


Pea a ie τς ὡς 


th wasthe-cniet of -the-British 


his remova. wri 


_that TARABRIN held this post until 1963, at which time he was . 
- promoted to the position of- Deputy Chicf of the newly established” 
"Service Number Two” (counterintelligence) of the First Chief ᾿ 


Directorate. 


Department of the KGB First  Chiet Directorate. NOSENKO said ate 


14,0000 * 


“I, Cenfirnatios from cther Scurces © 
ἃ, eee 


Since NOSENXO's defection several Soviet sverces ig 
eines have ὙΡΤΟΥ τες ΣΕ ΘΕ οΠ Ξυβηοξεῖπε; ΠΩΣ 


ΟΝ 


sedi 


ΚΑ ων 


tain “tines ἢ fa : 
(a ARR a ek pa nae 
‘eg Soviet acitntist wath suspected: ΕΣ ἘΠ eennace( Gna 
who vas appreacied by CIA, Soviet caso officers for an 
EEC double asent (a NOSENKO lead),and the KGS cfficer 
handling Robert Les JCHNSON (aleo ἃ SUSENXD lead), a Sov- 
ict journalist who contacted the magazine Paris Mitch 
with a proposal τὸ write aa article on NOSERKO, and two 
ἀοξξοτοῖον Scene of these suurces hed sepporte.i NOSENKG 
directly by reporting that ne was a Second Chicr Diroece 
torate officer in the various positions he sa; he WAS, 
Others have offered indirect support by confirning NOSENKO' 
knowledge of particular picces of information cr con- 
firming the validity of aaa ee which NOSENKG said he 
lestned while in particular KGB jJcts, As will be noted, 
_ the informeticn froa one source eanatinos contradicts 
that learned froa another sor fron NOSENKO himself, 


SOREL ἔδοτε 

fot eS) has corroborated: NOSLNKO's. story indirectly 

by his cescriptions of the reporcussions of the defectic 

within the Koa (narticulecly tre firinz of GRIBANOV) Κα TEs 
OVE es ΚΟΥ" DBR ὡς TE eS ‘ty ana 

by his staterents concerhing the provable ey. τς, east δὰ the 


detect toh 103) d have on KGS operat tones. «: ΣΕ ΣΤΟΝ : i 
en Re eects RE oy cee Astley 
Re ρα, ἐανὸς ΟΣ reported at fag 


various ite: that NOSENXO- is Aaore esis than PENe ᾿ 
BOVoR TEA: that he is "vastly more important than DERYABIN : 
or GOLITSYN," that the KGB “will not be able to. operate. 3 ἊΝ Ἰ 
normal] for two years hat_it ἀδο he alien oous opinion" : - is ot 
@ PEE Caceres aed pa Ge τ Ye Rae td AA Eee RE aba, j 
MROSENKO could do tremendous harm to the KGB," and 

that this damage would be severo "for several years to 
come", ᾿ ᾿ ᾿ 


ὦ 


25% neg) has also given indirect support to NOSENKO's . : ee 
statement ‘that ἢ Deputy Chief of ,the U.S. Embassy. . 
Soction.*® νἀ or bk ME NOSENKO asia "chief". had. ert ταῦ “55 9» sete 


‘ 


—gecess τὸ departs on ities against the U.S.Em- 2 
bassy, and Case eee eee ne he loss suffered by the ~ : εν 
KGB as a result ΟΣ «Jocva0's knowledge of. the mi¢rophones  ... -- 0 0. - 6 eB 
installed in the Embassy. (NOSENKO has said that t is ine) > & ΕΝ 
formation was available to hin ou. bec aurea was Deputy - 

_Chief—of the—Anericen—tnbs - Bose Π δ) SS 


reported that NOSENKO's. position as a. “wchief® an the Second... 
Chief Derect© rate gave him access to the names and backgrounds 


: : : j ᾿ 
πὰ αν δ όταν eas in| ida coe ack 


PASTA eaALOTD AEE 


Lptiess tack 


a, Sd γπστενετ, Ts no σε Known ve Wave stated specifically a ἃ = a 
thee SOSENKO ναϑ ἃ ‘senior cfticial in. the Avierican Exbassy- ἜΝ εν -- 
Section of othe: American bl Seas in 1960 and: ABEL 5 Ve See x 


cfmany KuB cftiters in 
and to sensitive inform: 
“and meched.. - This statu 
touNOLENYO a-“3u-nage per 
phone list fiom Moscow veces 


acional 


oper 


he 
| Leans.. 5% 
ΦΈΡ. , 
ν rae " A. Ὄ. 


ag 


was Jonn RUPE, naned by oh 
Leningrad in: January 23€2 on homo. 
information NOSENKO said fe lear: 
American Tourist Sectjc:. of thea ἢ 
Further exasoles 
wav are revi ἷ 


the ἜΘ᾽; ΝΌΘΕΝΚΟ κοζκοά ἐπ the Second ὈΣσοςτοξοῖο, : 
he once workéd against personnel of tne U.+. ' 

in Moscow; later he was assigneu to wWOKK agdéinst ©.5. : i ‘ : 

journalists in Moscow. During his last years with the KG3, 

he.was assigned to the task of working against fmerican and : 


of 


5. - 


τ FiOSENFO has never mentioned these cocune: 


14-00000 


he 
boyertment, Sec 
OB NOSEN 


“=. GRIBANOV, 
B through- 
nim and.-- 


Chief of the Second. Directorate 
out NOSENKO's coreer GRESANOL 
suw that he was promoted..." 


were cortain that. 
Colonsl.in the Koa." 
ἐ 


‘Licutennas ἊΣ δος τὼ 
en ee reported having losrne.: 
ee ee that N@SENKO vas 


CI TY MA cree ONCE TT Pe er SOE A cae te 
ἢ 6 Yt See SE en ῷ 
ne feeis that NOSENKO has actually defected or whether ae 
feels that this might be a ‘trick’ by tne KGB. ‘ie EPS 
replicd that from his own knowledge of. this matter, he is 
‘convinced that NOSENKO's defection is net 2 'trick' by the 
KGB,". ἜΝ » ν 


ae a 


ct. Ν : : 
ΤΣ ἐς 
᾿ Said thate"hé ἢ nard ἀξουῖ 


ne had never kncan 
an important boss 
t. dirscterate oF 


from various. persons in Moscow... He-s 

NOSENKO personally, He Saic NOSENKO' ᾿᾿ 
- inthe Καθ. Ie said he did net know: 

eS εν department NOSENKO hud been in, Katee ie cee τ COn- 

'  stinued that when NCSENKO was ἃ young 535 πε ¥as in the 

GRU Military Academy *** and‘then [was? sent to the Infer- 

mation Department.cf the. GRU for a short tire; in all, : 


κα Untii January 1965 NOSENKO maintaingd ‘that he had pre- 
gressed through the, KGB ranks in neutmal: sequence, tron 


es liéutenantto lieutenant colcnel, On26 January-1905,,-=+=—=— 
however, he said that because of adnini 


inistrative confusion 
and GRIRANCV's advice he had skipred the rank. of majcr and 

το νον had-moved directly froa captain τὸ iieutenant-colonel in-- 

a told CIA that he had © 

ἃ was really 


igh eh aletatenabeeons ol is ev ain 


Seviet Navy. 
ες attend. the Ni 
GRU Military 
‘ gourses th 


ΕῚ 


ἀνμνανιναην Meta Bs τ. open ἐφ vases 


sespgeare 


PIE C USE Tig Se eee NOSENKN had 
neG@ person whrte ah τῆς GRE and thot. 
nave been discharged from the GR, 
however, tus father. wie: ὑϑη δ Ver) iotluestial person in’ 
ne Minastry of Suipovuerlding., Ἢ able to vet Nest NVKO- treps- 


ferred to the &GDB. ἀετοὶ was che opipion of ἐδ per- 
be t 


ρῶν 


perhaps a vear.: ae 
been a very undineip.: 


very geod." He wab oe. 


ete diate ub oer corb sa del Slee 


sons from whom ie heise inforsation abuut SOhENKO that ἢ 
— ΝΟΒΌΝΚΟ nad given very. very c Ovigetion to the ULS. : 
“after his Cetcetion and that had had τσοὶ acces 

to FG ainfermation shieh ine lua ne ans ΟΣ ἘΠΕ cover- : 


foce oa, mieravsonme syet eb Cae Gite 


ave of people itt 
ἢ we othe 5. Er- 


πάθεν, Εν : 
ΝΟΣ ΕΣ ΚΩ 


τῶν LOS ὦ, ba 


Ee 


Ko. aho saurecd his knowledye ef υ 21 
1950, while NOSENKO aid 


avent beamed by ho: 
io an incident which eecuived about 
he was ia the Tourist Departmeni.*? 


eae a 


ers 


TEs indicated ir Pari V.E.3.p.. the ‘final sentence is largely. 
but not entirei correct... ἐξ ow: δὶ 


t 
Ἔ 


hte nsabtcnt μα υοψορόλων ὡς = μος Ῥ 


5 eee 


¥*Sce Part V.F.8._ aoe ἊΣ ως ὡς ᾿ phlei ok τι Sanat ᾿ πο" 


A. 
qt 
3 


᾿ ect 
with Nikolay RESHETNYAK,: a Yopresentative of the Inter- 
national Organizations Branch of the Ukrainian Ministry | 
that NOSENKO 


se 


ἐν E 5 


held in absentia, at which NOSENKO was ‘found 
treason and was sentenced to death. Saw 
the KGB might go 90 far as to sence someone to 
States to locate and kill NOSENKO. Finally, he-has -reported: 
μον on the dismissal of large numbers of KGB officer's, ins 
cluding GRIBANOV and Yuriy GUK, and other repercussions 
within the KGB of NOSENKO's deiecticn (see Part 111.1.4.) 


6. GAMKRELIDZE | 


NOSENKO's service in the American Department was con- 
fimedin the fall of 1964. by the Soviet mathematician ον, 
GAMKRELIDZE.***® At that time an American scientist brought. Ὁ 
up with GAMKRELIDZE the subject of the ABEL-POWERS exchango®*** 


ἐπι ι See Part (Tite voce 

a E ®& NOSENKO identified RESHETNYAK as a Ukrainian Ministry of -᾿ 
Foreign Affairs officer on the stafr of the Disarnament 
Delegation, Asked on 24 January 1904 whether RESHETNYAK 


‘ no problem if I come back late." Gi sgerapiie τς ἡ θροεῖ: 

ported that RESHETNYAK had been dis-iissed.1rom the KGB as 

8 result of. the defection cf NOSENKO. CIA has no other © 
- yeports of RESHETNYAK having served in the. KGa, 

#*® GAMKRELIDZE is suspected of. having connections with Soviet 
Intelligence because of his statements and actions, as 
we 1 as his unusual freedc= of movement, often alone, while oo 
on visits to the United States, When approached by a CIA = * ©. 7. | 
representative with a recruitment proposal in 1964, GAM- _— ᾿ 
KRELIDZE declined but. added that he “welcomed the op- 
portunity—to-meet-with-an-Americen hitelligence officer... 
Since this enabled him to compare the Soviet Intelligance 
officers he has met with their American counterparts," , 
During this meeting, GAMKRELIDZE raised the subject of 
NOSENKO again, describing. him as “obviously a traitor to 
aes his country." - ἘΦ pO ace ge se ~ ΣΎΡΕΙ Eis ee ee 

“ @®@® The exchange of the KCB. Illegal Rudolf Ivanovich ABEL Ὁ “ὁ Lae 
ARES - for Francis Gary POWERS, the U-2 pilot, took place.in = --. . ESS aos 
τ -February—1962.—— Se ee ee 


{Epa 
et a 


714-00000 


ano “sis 


- and asked whether the Russian pecri¢ had been tole aboat dt 0 ee 
“GAMKRELIDZE replied that they had not boun Ladd eee εἶτα but d 
knew it had taken place since there wes “yeti: a grepevine™ in 
Moscow. AS an example, he Said that it wos in this wag that he 


- had heard about the NOSENKO defectzra and ats significance. ἔχε 


panding, GAMRRELIDZE stated that the: ΕΝ ΗΝ Ι 
the δοξροῖλου “was very daaagiet τσ Soviet Intelligence in thit 
NOSENES was the Chief of the American Ucetion, and he znew the 


identities of all Soviet agents au the ounit:sd States," 
"7, GOLITSYN . 


Tre defector COLITSYN is the cnly source of snfcormnation on 
NOSESHO's KGB career who claims te have been porson lily acquasnated 
with him. GOLIVSYN. said that he met ΝΟΡΈΠΕΟ tor the first time in 
1933 vhen visiting the American Depariment of the RGIS Serond Chics 
Directorate on busaness, and that re suw ard spoke wath NUSENYO' on 
‘a number of occasions subseg ueatly , Mont fucenthy in 2959. © This 
first-hand information from GOUT" however, 1s nut always con- 
sistent either internaliy er in eompariseon wath that sguoplied hy 
-NOSENKO. 


, 


ΟἿΑ has no record that GOLITSYN, pricr to the publicit ty 
attending NOSENKO' s defection, ever mentioned him by name or in 
connection with bie KGB Second Chiet Dirtctorate. On 19 March 
1962, prior to NOSENKO's first con act with CIA, GOLITSYN was 
shown NCSENKO's name peace those of other Soviets in Geneva fo. 
the Disarmament Conference He faried to comment on it. 


On 26 June 1962, after CIA's initial mectings with NOSENKO 
and because of the large overlap οἵ NUSENKO's information and 
contacts with GOLITSYN's, one of the CIA case officers who. had. 
met KOSENKO in Geneva met with GOLITSYN to cbhtain his comments 
cn some of the NOSENKO material. GOLLTSY!! was told thar CIA had 

i received in Switzerland an anonymcus let:er which reported cer- 
tain information from within the «5B; the CTA official stated 
to GOLITSYN that the anformatien so closely overlappes ALS own : 
nae reporting, including prominent meation of COLIPSYN's friends GUK, : 
KOVSHUK, ang CHUPANOV, that the possibility of disinfercation . 
waS suspected, perhaps in rebatton to συ" του" 5 own defaction. 
wen major items from NOSENKO were discussed with GOLITSYN, all 
pertaining to Seccnd Chief Directorats operations, and a list 
of 15 names was shown him, identified as names of Second Chief 
; _ Directorate personnel whom the letter writer had named Among 
i ” these names was (fnu) NCSENKO, and GOLITSYN indicated he had 
; . previously reported on him; CIA records, however, show ἔμπας. 
-  GOLITSYN had reported only on: one Aleksandr Fedoseyevich NOSENKO,. 
who had’ been a KGB officer in Japan when -RASTVOROV defected to vac ἘΝ 
the U.S. in 1954. GOLITSYN made ro sUL ener: comments on these . a 


| 5 tata 
Gt i ae 


me 24S. 


pabadquentiy GOLITSYN made numerous demands for this informa- ἦν, Paget OF Fs 
: ΞΕΙ οὔτ σοπε cpa Coa ge rae Rekert_KENNEDYand_-senior. eee τ ΒΡ. 
Ἴ--"- ‘CIA officials because his: Tequest nad not been σεαπεθά: ΠΝ - oo a ene 


On 10 February 1964 NOSENKO’ 5: dafectyon from the - Soviet Disarma- Ἔ ἐς ΤΣ a 
hhent delegation. in Geneva, ἘΠΊ ΕΠ. ee was publicized, ἐπολυᾶλπα oa, ἐν, τὸ 
ὴ τ when: GOLITSYW heard ‘this news he immediately. 
“recalled ‘the’ June "1962. “Jetter™ in -Swrtcerland and ἢ ked. IOSENKO © 
to it;-he thereupon: stated: that he ‘recalled HOSENKO- 35 a wiesiber 
of ‘the: ϑϑοοηα. on Directorate. moRkAng. ae Americ: 
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it February. 1964 reis jek: the. ‘passdb 
forts,:to- break’ NOSENRO,, ene: ae 


aps cre RET 


“WPespeyarions 2 about NOSENKO* so “bona - fide: 


Ver, the next several ~ ἐς Ὁ, 
mor.ths GOLITSYN was provided. with macerial. fro 


m.the 1952 and 1964 
RAS request was supe 


oid 


meetings with HNOSENKO in Switzerland, ana 8: 


plied with all the available ‘biographic date to-assist himiin 6 oe 
: analyzing the KG3 operation; On 29 June 1$54; GOLITSY was inter-_ “Ἢ 
ἐν . <= viewed in detail on the subject of NCSENKO, πο, oe BUSES 4 
“Ἢ KO's identity as the son of the former Mir. wigner of fn 4 
BGS and said that he wes a AGB officer who hee *«orked in a 
Department and the Tourist Department cf : ΠΑ Second Crier Ἢ 
Directorate. He was shown a photograph of KO (not buried ; 
ina photo spread, but singly) and he said th eae pnostograph _ 
depicted NOSEIKO, COLTTSiK suid he knew this bocause he wad per- _ 
sonally acquainted with NOSENKO, having met him two of three } 
tines an the U.S. Embassy Section While tnereé on FGE Firs: Chiefé '¢ 
Lirectorate business in 1953. He nad slso seen NOSENKO ccc asion- 
ally at work during 1358 and 2959, and when GCLITSYN asked him 
whore he was working in 1959, .OSEsKO teld him thar he was in 
the Tourist Separtment. Fineliy, GOLITS@ said, he and NOSEUKO 
f= ἸΞ τ τὶ knew cre another throuch their necial Exierdshi ps with Ku, τι ᾿ ΕΣ 
οὐκ, Via. CHURANOV, ana. Ye.G., KASHCHEYEV.® ἃς σοι λὴς to GOLITSYN, 


ROSEKO Served in the U.S. fabasa Section from 1953 πολ} 1957 ᾿ 
or 1958 and@ was specifically reaponsicle for KGY coverage of Aner- 
ican military personnel wn Mescew during the first year of this 
“period, For the remainder of lis service in che U.S. Embassy 
. Section, until 1957 or 19593, GOLITSYN said. NOSENKO may have had 
these same responsibilities or ne may nave been working against 
ἦν other Embassy personnel or corresponcents, He was gefinitely in 
the American Department during this entire period. In 1957 or ἶ 
1958, NOSENKO transferred to the Tourist Department and wis ἃ , 
€enioc case officer there as of 1959.°* GCLIMNSYN was certain that ᾿ 
NOSENKO did not work in the Anerican Department of the Second | . ; 
' Chief Directorate at any time during 1960. ‘This he said ne xnew 
ἐν . because he had visited the U.S. Embazsy Section on at least three 
ΕἾ : occasions during the early part of 1960 and again in about Decem- 
ber 1960 (sic, accually January 1961).*** COLITSYN sa:d that he 
knew in detail who was in the section. and that he wou.d nave 
.. , Knewn if NOSENKO had been there, particularly if he were the 
.| Deputy Chief.**** 


'* NOSENKO. on the other-hand. failed to identify GOLITSIN's 
photograph and has consistently denied ever seeing cr meet- 
ing him. After the Gefection, UCSENKO was asked what he knew ix 
of GOLITSYN. He imnediately gave a detailed account of : 
an incident which GCLITSYN himseif had previously reported 1 
to CIA: GOLITSYN and KASHCHEYEV in 1951 orf 1952 had written 
a letter to the Central Committee of the Comnaunist Party 
ar ; proposing a reorganization and redirection of First Chief. 

. Directorate intelligence. activities: as a result of this ~~ ; vite τ᾽ 

Ν letter COLITSYN and KASHCHEYEV had been received by MALENKOV 

and STALIN, and their proposals were accepted. This was 

NOSENKO's first mention of KASHCHEYEV, but he added at this 
time tuat he was personally acquainted with him, shad: seen 
him periodically at KGB Headquarters, sometimes had a drink sa: 

meinen cons oo ene — eth him after work, and fad once’ ‘entertained KASHCHEYEV at ς΄ 

‘his dacha in-1953 or 1954. GOLITSYN. saw NOSENKO's reply to 

his question prior to. making the above statement, and KOS=N-. 

KO's claims of friendships with Yu.1. GUK and V.A. GHERANCV 

were includea in the file COLITSYN studied. 


ΚΡΥΒΟΕ ΡΤ tectatintte wanes ΕΜ ΌΨΌΥ ον 


theme: ύρακε στρ patria αν θυσία ttre 


‘(Pootnotes. continued on next paye. " - 


pre 


(Continuation of footnotes fron preceding Bae) 


** This chronology différs fran nae provided by NOSENKO ane 
described previcusly: . According τὸ NOSENKO,- he served in 
the American Department to mid-1955, in the Tourist Depart- 
ment from 1955 until Januasy 1960, in the American Depart- 
ment during 1960 and 1961, ard acain in the Tourist Depart-. 
ment from 1962 until Ais gefection. NOSENKC's confirmed 
1955 oper * BYRST and his 1957 operations : ἫΝ 
against ᾧ and Gisella HARRIS tend to confirm ae . 
his connection with tGuriast operations in 1956 and 1957. , 


. ἀπὸ GOLITSYN had spoken as early as December i961 of these 
visits to the U.S. as | Section. 


*#k*EGOLITSYN had earlier reported that G. τ. GRYAZNOV was acting 
as the assistant of the ch:ef cf section at this time. He 
has never identified the Deputy Chief of the U.S, Embassy 
Section nor indicated that such a position was on the 
table of organization. 
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Be pe ed accion Ne 


ἡ ον eee chav HEN" nad ‘told the Amiri 
the microphones in S$. Esbass: 


in Moscow. The following is: Ϊ 
from the transcript - SA ᾿ 
Question: Do you know anything about NOSENKO, the one who ce 


Gefected in Geneva? 


I Gidn't have any real infcrmation. I heard: acme 

gossip, and the gossip was that he is the scn of , 

a general, that his mother is Jewish, and that hidg ; ; : ἢ 
nother was always involved in sone Dblacxmarketing, δ, : 
that his father had great concern over the family. 
This is, you know, idle talk. I don't really kKnow-- 
it was just gossip. 


Question: Would you say that this idle talk wus among FG! 

people or-~ 7 
You know, 1 didn't knew many EGR people. o It was 
only Mr. SVIPIN.* 


But he told you about this? 


Ye didn't tell me, he rold Gis. gon f 
husband], ah--you know, they lire to think they 

are all-powerful, that this man of course will 

be exterminated one cay. They always repeat it, 

Well, someicdy committed suicide. The old de- ᾿ 
fector, that GUZENKO, τ think. Yeae-Il read in ’ 
the paper. 


Questions But what vere you saying about this Geneva NOSENKO? | 
* His mother is Jewish, his. father was a general. 
What was his father in? 


I really don't know. 


εν Question: Were there others who suffered as a result of this? 


I really don't know. .I never heard. I never knew 
Z that defector. I never knew. He wasn’t a KGB 
Ff : "3 person. oe : : 
Question: I beg your pardon? 


He wasn't a KGB person, NOSENKO. 


wV.G. SVIRIN was said by ee: > to have been a KGB. 
officer. under cover of the State “Conmitkes. for Science: and ὶ : a. 
Technology — (GKKNR) during the period of. em-. ; i ; a Ἷ 
ployment (1960-1962) there and reece head ΟΕ, a unit. con= st Sy eee : 
: —ducting—operations—against—the—U.S. 
᾿ a friendly association with ἘΘΘῚ 
ae: the date of defection. Accor ding to 

i ' “a KGB Officer who parsictpated: inthe ‘PENKOVSKIY “rivestigation . :- 
(see. Part VI.D.7. ets ak ; ee EN en 
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τ authorities ——— —— St soe i ἔρον = 


‘The fellow from Geneva? 
No. He wasn't a ΚΒ persoa. Le De a 
No? What was he? ᾿ “a 
-He was ἃ civilian, bb think. | 


- You never heard anything about his family, his 
friends? 


No. 
But you say he was not a Kod persca? 


I say I will tell you one thing: They don't have 
much gossip on these things. It isi. never safe. 
So gessip isn't popular. sesides, ‘each of then 
have their own grudge, sort of department, and he 
knows very little except gossip, very little gos- 
sip from outside. And so, for instance, naybe 

Mr. SVIRIN wasn’t in ἃ position to Know about 
this person ‘straight, so he repeated the tiny 
scraps he heard. 3 


Question: Ο6ὃῸΌΟ» And that was only that he had a Jowish mother and 
a general for a father, but nething about hin. 


. Nothing... I don't Know. , Everybody, was saying 
“that he was detestable, when he ran away. He 
tipped Americans... He tipped the Americans 
about the sicrophones and things in the Embassy. 


Question: ; In the Embassy in Moscow? 
se : In Moscow, yes. 
Question; But yet, he was not a KGB person? 


But you know every Russian who is aliowed to see 
foreigners is. connected [in some way with the KGB]. 
You know, a KGB person is considered to be a person ents 
who works at this place, as an officer, and every- ea 
body else involved is somehow related to the KGB. 
but not KGB persons themselves. 


élarified[ 1 


During a later debriefing by CIA, 


* sourcing of this information. All of it except that concerning 


the ἢ 3 


rnb aS 5 Vos ooo ans ΤΑΣ ΩΝ ti, when he 
AU BPRS ee fia: The infor- 

rcompromised. the ROS microphone system to . ΠΣ: 
SVIRIN during. another social . ο ον  ἰς Ἀπ 
nee écasion’ ΘΥΙΕΙ͂Ν re: poste : 

Sthat NESENKO had’ done’ considerable damage 


‘the microphones in 
visited the Gis 
mation that NOSENKO ha 
the Americans was also received froa 
_vwisit 3 

marked” ta 


to the Soviets by Teveal ing one fact” of. the PAC ΟΡ σῆς, ἴου.5. 
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ll. Soviet Journali 


. In Getober 16t6, Yu. ΚΟΟ ΟΝ νι who suid ce wos a Soviet 
journalist, offered to write a stery on the dite οὐ the family of 
a “Soviet secret accent" for t vine Paris Match ΝΕ 
The stery was to concern NOSENKO's family and their Tife in Mos- 
cow since NOSENKO's defection. A short bistsround statement cn 
NOSENKO which FOROLEY haaded| Paris Match editers stated ia part: 


— 


 'NCOSENLU, about 36-38, an of fTcer of the toviet Secret Police. 


cerganiztation, detected to the USA without Lis famitiy about two 
years ago and.ashed for politics) asylima in the U.s.; 1t was 
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The JOMNSCA Lead fren NOSYNKO is discussed in detail in 


igi a vos πὲ - 
“Par t VITHTSICS 
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aud MER. 665 EN KO provided information oi QR 


wee See Part Lilt. for more details concertirg KONOLEV's orler 
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te Paris: Ma 
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